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Europe — Rosin’s negoltaiions — Raleigh’s consjn- 
lacy — Hampton- t-outl tonjeteiue — A parliament 
— Peace with Spam. 

T he crotMi of England was ncvci tiunsinittcd c it A i». 

iioin lather to sou with gieatei tranr|iiillity 
tliaii it passed fi oin the (aiiiiK of Tudor lu th it oi leos. 
Stuart. Ouiing tiie w lude leiaii ol Kli/abcth, the 
eyes of men had been employed iiiseaichot her sue 
rcssoi ; and wlicii old .ige made the piospect oi her 
death more iinmediatc, tlieie appc.acd none but the 
king ol Scots, who could advance any just claim or 
pietension to the tin one. He ^as gi eat-grandson 
V04.. VI. •» of 
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CH^P. of Mnr^aret, elder claujrhter of Hemy VII. ; and, 

^ on tlic iailurc of tlic iiialu-line, liis hcrcditai y right 
iboj icinaincdtinqucslionablc. li the leligion of Mary 
queen ot Souls, and the othei prejudices contracted 
against hei, had ioinied any considerable obstacle to 
hci succession; these objections, being eiitiicly per- 
sonal, had no place nith legaid to her son. Men 
also considered, that though the title, dciivcd from 
blood, had been ftcqiientK violated since the Nor- 
man conquest, such licences had proceeded more 
Jroiii loice or intiigue, than from any deliberate 
max mis oi government. The lineal heir had still 
in the end pievailed; and both his evclusion and 
restoiation had l>eeii commonly attend^'d with such 
oomulsions as weie sufficient to narn all piudcnt 
men not lightly to give way to such ii regularities. 
If the will ol llcniy VUl. authoiised by act of par- 
liament, had tacitly cvcluded the Scottish line, the 
tyiaimy and capiicus of that monarch had been so 
signal, that a settlement of this naluie, unsupported 
by any just leason, had no authoiity with the people. 
Qiiccii Eh/abetli too, with hci dying breath, had 
lecogiiised the undoubted title of her kinsman 
Tames ; and the whole iialion seemed to dispose 
iheniscUcs with Joy and pleasiue loi his reception. 
Though born .md educated amidst a foieign and 
hostile peijple, men hoped, from his charactei of 
model atiuii and wisdom, that he would embtace the 
iiiaMius of an English moiiaicli; and the prudent 
luiesaw greater advantages lesulting from a iiniuii 
with Seodaiiil, tli.tii disadvantages it om submitting 
to a pimce of that nation. The alaciity with which 
the English looked tuwaid the successor had ap- 
pealed so eMikiit to Eli/abeth, that, concuiring 
with otbei caiist’v., n affected liei with the deepest 
melanchoI> ; and that wise piiiiccss, whose peiie- 
liatioii and csp'nieucc had gisen lici the greatest 
insight into human affaiis, had not yet sufficiently 

weighed 
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'n'eighed the ingratitude of courtiers and levity ofc H A P. 
the people. 

As victoiy abroad, and tranquillity at hume, had iwaT 
attended this princess, she left the nation in such 
flourishing circumstances, that her successor pos- 
sessed every advantage, except that of comparison 
with her illustrious name, >vhen he mounted the 
throne of England. The king’s journey from Edin- P'”* 
burgh to London immediately anorded to the inqui- uL mgiit 
sitivesomeclrcumstances of comparison, which even 
the natural partiality in favour ol thcli new sovereign 
could not interpret to his advantage. As he passed 
along, all laiiks of men flocked about him from 
evervqnartei> allured by interest or curiosity. Great 
were the rejoicings, and loud .md heaity thcaccl:t- 
niatlons which resounded from all sides* and every 
one could remember how tlic afl.ibility and popular 
manners of their queen displayed tlieinselvcs amidst 
such concourse and exultation of her subjects. But 
James, though sociable and familial with his fi lends 
and com tiei s, hated the bustle of a mixed multitude; 
and though f.u ,fioin disliking ll.iUeiy, yet was he 
still fondci of tianqiiillity and ease Ho issued 
Lherefore a proclamation, foi bidding this lesurtof 
people, on pietcnce of the scaicity ol piovisions, 
and other incoiiveniencies, which, he said, woultl 
nccessaiily attend it.’’ 

Hr was not, howc\ci, inseu«!ibIclothcgicatflow 
of affection wlucli apjicaicd in his new subjects; 
and being liimseli ol an affectionate tenipei, he 
seems to luve been in haste to nnke llieni some le- 
tui 11 of kindness and good offices. To this luoiivc, 
[jrobably, wc aie to asciilie that profusion of title-* 
rtliich was obscived ia the licgiiining ol his leiirn ; 
when, ill six weeks time after Ins entiaucc inti/tlu 
siii'idom, ho is comjintod to have bestowed kni'i.bl- 

A S hood 
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CHAP hooil on no less than two hunched and thirty-seven 
persons. It Elizaheth s frugality ol lionuiiis, :is ^^eU 
io03 as of money, hud foimeily been repmed at, it be- 
gan now to he valued and esteemed; and every 
one was sensible that the kin^, bv his lavish .iiid 
picnMUneconreiiingoriavouiSjhad filled ul oblig- 
ing lire persons on whom Ire bestowed them. Titles 
ot all kinds bcLaine so common, that thev were 
scaicely niaiks of distinction; and being disti ibuted, 
without choice or dolibeialion, to persons unknown 
to the priirce, were regarded more as the prods of 
factlily and good-nature than of any determined 
friciidship or Cblcciu. 

A I'AsoLMNAni was alliAcd to St. Payl’s, in which 
an all was pioiiiiscdto be taught, very neeessaty to 
assist ti ad nicinorics in rctajiung the names of the 
new uobiliU.*' 

AVi Ilia) piesunii’, that the Kiiglish would have 
llnow n less liLiwio on the king’s laedits nr bestowing 
tavouis, had these hocn conliiicd cirtiiely to then 
own nation, and h.id not 1 >cen shaicd on in too 
inreipial piopoiliuns, to his old subjects. James, 
who, tliiouglr Ins whole reign, was more guided bv 
tcni|iei and incini.'tioii tlianiry the rules ul political 
prudcMicc, bad liionglit with Inm great numbcis ol 
ids Scottish cuiit tiers whose impaticircc and im- 
poiluriiLv were apt, in lu.tiry patlicirlats, to rnipuse 
on the easy nature ol then master, and c\loii fa- 
voms, ol which, it is natural to iniagine, his Kiiglish 
subjects wovddhnulls comjdain. The duke ol Leno\, 
the call of iMaiie, Joid Ifiiiiie, loid Kiiiloss, sit 
(ieoige lluine, secictaiy Klphinstonc,'' were iiii- 
inediatels adiled to the Knglisli prrvy-council. Sir 
George llume, whom he created earl ol Dunlrai, 
was his declared tasouritc as long as that nobleman 
lived, and was one ui the wisest and most vitluous, 

lllOIlgll 
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ihous^jli llic least poutiful, of .ill those w horn the C H^AP. 
kinu; esti lidi.oiiiLd sMth that th'-initiiun. 

^oinc tune altt'i, iias ciiatetl viscoimt Doncaster, n»os. 
then call ol (laihslc, and n;ut an nrnicnsc iuitunc 
I’loui ihecunui; all ninclihc spent in a splendid 
and conitly mannci. Uanis.iy obtained the title ol 
eail of J loldciiiess; and many otheis, being laiscd 
on a sudden to llic highest elevation, me leased, by 
then iiisolcnee, tliat cnv\ v Inch iiatni all's alleiided 
the.ii, as sti aligns and ancient enemies 

Ir must lioisesci lie’ usstud, in justice to .Tames, 
that be leit almost .ill (he chicfoilices m the hands 
ol Eli/ahelh’s nnnisteis. and tinslcii the cniidiict oi 
political cun^cins. both loicigii and domistic. loliis 
English subjects. a\niong these. seci*.tai\ (acil, 
cu.ited siiccessivcU ioul i.iliiidon, siscoiint Chan- 
boiiie, and call ol .Salislmis. was aluass leg.nded . 

.ts ills pi line iiiiiiistei ami chief conmelloi 'J Jnaigli 
(he cap icity and pciieliation cd this niimstci wcie 
snlhcienlls knostn, his tasoul ssilli tlie king cie.itid 
siiipiise (111 the accsssjiin ui that mi)iiaiL.h ’i'he 
send coi 1 espomlcnce' into ssliieh lie had eMcud 
svJlh fame's and ss Inch h.ul sensibly contiibiited to 
die eass iecc|itl(m oi tliat pi nice in hiiglaiid, laid 
the loumhitioii ol (.iieils cieelit; and ss bile all ins 
loiiiici .issoci.iles, sn AV alter Haleigli. lout (iic), 

I'lid Cobbam, sveie discouiPcii.mcid on aicoiiiiL oi' 
iheii animosity against l^se,\, as sscll as ioi other 
Ti’.isous dus umusiei ssas continued lu cni]>loy- 
riieiit, and tiealed with the gieatest coiihdem e and 
ice,aid. 

f iiK capacits ol J.imcs ami his ii’uiisteis In iie- 
gfitiatioM ssas mnnedi.itels jiiit to tiial. on the .iji- 
pcaiaiueol .inilwssathn s hinn almost .ill the pnnecs 
and St lies ol I mope, inoidei to corngMliilalc limi 
on Ins a. ce’‘S'o!i and to loiiii ssitb bini new ticalies 
and alliaiiees I'jesldci imnistcis iioni Viiiiee, iJen- 
maih. the l\dalm.<te, IJeni) Fiedeiic ol Nassau, 

» asbJbtcd 
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XLV Barnevclt the pensionaiy nl Holland, 

ambassadoi fioiii the states of the United Pro- 
4 (i 03 . Vinces. A>embcrg ^assent by archduke Albert ; 
and Taxis was expected in a little time from Spain. 
But lie who most excited the attention of the public, 
both on account of his own merit and that of his 
mastei, was the marquis oi Rosni, afterwards duke 
of Sully, prime luinister and favourite of Henry 
IV. oi France. 

When the dominions of the house of Austria 
devolved on Philip II. all Kuiope was struck* w’lth 
teiror lest tlie power ol a laniily, which had been 
raised by iortune, should now be cairied to an 
inimeasutable height by the wisdom and conduct 
of this monarch. Rut never weie appiehcnsious 
found in the event to be more groundless. Slow 
without prudence, ambitious without enterpiisc, false 
svithout deceiving any body, and refined without 
any true judgment; such was the chaiacler of 
Philip, and such the chaiaclei s>hich, dining his 
lifetime, and after his death, he iinpiessed, on the 
Spanish councils. Resulted or depopulated jiro- 
vinces, discontented or indolent inhabitants, weic 
the spectacles which those duiiniiiuns, lying in eveiy 
clluiatc ol the globe, presented to Philip III. a 
weak prince, and to iheclnkc of l.eriiia, a miin>-ler 
weak and odious. But though militaiy discipline, 
sshich still remained, was what alone gave some 
appeal aiice ot life and vigoui to tliat laugnishing 
bod), yet so gicat was the tciioi produced by 
ioimci power .ind ambition, that llie i eduction of 
the house of Austiia w as the o!))ccL of men’s vows 
throughout all the states ol (.diiistendom. It was 
not peiceivcd, tlial the Ficiich empne, now utnled ' 
in domestic pcaie, and governed by the most licioic 
and most amiable pi nice that adoins modem stoiy, 
was heooiiic, ol itscli, a sullieicnt countei pOise to 
the .Sjiaiiibli gi eatness. Pcihaps, that ptince Inm- 

scli 
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self did Hot perceive it, when he proposed, by bis C P. 
minister, a league with James, in conjunetion with 
Venice, the United Pioviuces, and Llic nuiihoiii ifios. 
crowns; in order to attack the Austrian donunioiis 
on every side, and depress the cxoiUlaut powci oltwiu. 
that ambitious family.® But the genius of the 
English moiiaiLli was not equal to such vast enter- 
prises. Tlie love of peace was his ruling passion ; 
and it was his pcculiat Ichcity, that the conjinicLiiics 
of the times lendcied the same ol>]ect wIiilIi was 
agrfieable to him in the highest degree advantageous 
to his people. 

Tut Fiench ambassadoi, thcrcfoic, was obliged 
to depart I lum these extensive view's, and to conceit 
with fames ^lie nienns ol providing foi the silety 
of the United Piovliiccs; Noi was this object a I- 
togothei without Its diHiciiUies. '1 he king, befoio 
his accession, had ciiterUiiied scruples ivilli jcgaid 
to the revolt til the Low Countiit^s, and being 
cumniouly open and smccie,* be Iiad, on many 
occasions, gone so tai as to give to the Dutch the 
appellation ol lebcls Hut iiawng coiiseised luoie 
liilly with LngHsh ministers and couilteis, he loiind 
theii attachment to that lepublicso strong, and their 
opinion of common intciest so cstahlished, that he 
was oblifrcd to sacriiicc to politics his sense ol pis- 
ticc. a quality winch, cvciiwhcn ciioneuus, isic- 
spectable as w'ell as i^ie in a inoiiaiclt. lie iheie- 
ioi e agreed w nil lluii II to support sccictlythestatcs- 
gencral, ni conceit with the king ol Fiance; lest 
their weakness and despaii should old ige them to 
submit to llicii ohl inastei. 1 he ai tides ol the 
treaty weic lew and simple. It was stipulated, that 
the two kings sliould allow tlie Dutch to levy 
lorccs m then respective doumiions ,'and slionid 

iiudeihand , 

' J>ii!ly’s Mpnioirs. f La jKoiimc, \oU i. p. 120. 

* Wmwoo-i, u. p. 55. 
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CHAP underhand icmit to that repiihlic the sum of one 
niiJhon four hundred thousand livres a-vcar for the 
i(i 05 . pny of these forces:" That the whole sum should be 
advanced by the Icing of Fiance ; but that the thiid 
of it should be deducted horn the debt due by him 


to queen Elizabeth. ^ Audit t!ic Spaniard attacked 
either of the princes, they agiced to assist each 
other . Henry with a foice ot ten thousand men, 


James with that oi six. This treaty, one of the wisest 


Haleigh’s 

coiispi- 

rjcy. 


and most equitable concluded by lames during the 
course of hisicign, was mote the work of the prince 
himself, than any of his miiiistcis.'' 

Amidst the gicat tiauquillity, both foicign and 
domestic, with sihicb the nation n as blest, iiothino 
could be more suipt'sing than the ciiscoseiy of 
a coiispiiacy to subvert the government, and to fix 
oil the tliione Arabella Stuait, a iieai lelation of 


'the king’s by the family ol Lenox, and descended 
equ'lly fioni lleniy Vll Eveiy thing tcrnains 
stilt iii>steiious III ibis t'oiisptiai y, and history can 
give us no clue louniavcl it. Watson and Claike, 
two cithoJic piiests, ucicnci ii>cd of the plot* Loul 
Giey, u puritan Loid Cobbatii, a tbougliLless man, 
of no lixed piinciplc And sii Walter Kaleigb, 
siispcctcil to be ofthal pbilosoplncal sect, who wcie 
then cxlumely laie in k.nglaml, and who base 
since leceived the appellation ol free-thinkers . To- 
gether with these Mr. Ihokc. hi other to loid Cob- 
ham, sii'Criinm Maikliam, Mi. Cnpclcv, sii Kcl- 
s\aid Faiham. What cement could unite men of 


such discoidant piiiiciplcs iii so clangeious a combi- 
nation ; what end thev pioposed, or what means jiro- 
poi tinned toanuiidciUkingof tins natiiic, h:is ncvei 
yelbeeii explained, and cinnotcasily be imagined. As 
Raleigh, Giey, anti Cobhain weie conimonly bclicv 
ed, altci the queen s death, to have opposed pro- 

claiiuing 
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tlic kinn, till conditions should he made c h a i*. 
with him; they tveie upon that aLLonnl cxticmely * 
ohnoMous to the court and niiuisLi y ; and jirople u cre leos,' 
apt, at hist, to suspect, lli.itlhe plot was nu'iei> a eoii- 
ti ivance ol seeretai y Cecil, to gel lid ol hisohl con- 
ledciates, now become his most invelciale enemies. 

£iit the cnnressiuti, as well as tiial ol the ciimmals, 
put the niiittei hevond doiihi ‘ And thoiigli no one 
could lind any niaiks ol a com ii ted erilitpiise, it 
appealed th.it men ol luiio'is and .'iiiihilioiis spi/its, 
iiicetmtr lieijiicntly loiftlFiti, and lieliei mg all tiie 
noi Id discontented like themselves, had eiilei t.iinefi 
V e> V Cl imiiial piojects, and had i veil eoUicd. some 
ol lijimat h'.ist, into a cm icspondi in e with Aicm- 
lieig, the T’leiinsli aiiiha sadoi, ni indcl to giv'C 
t'lslntbaiue to the nev\ sittlciiicnt. 

'lnt two pi'ests'* and llioke* weic eveculed* 
('.ohli.iiii, Cic'), and Maikhain weie jiaidoiied,'** 
rlUi ihay had laid thou heads upon tlie block.* 

Jviiugh too wasiepncvid not pauloueil ; ami lie 
iciuaimd Ml coiifmemuit many )c.us aheiwaids. 

]i appiais lioTii Sully s Menioiis, lint Ualeigh 
siciell} olleicd his serMces to tiu Kreiidi ••uihassa- 
«lui ; and VNc in.iy thence ])icsiiiiie. tli.'t iii('(.iing 
'uilh a lepiilse ill in that ipi.iitei, he I'.nl i< ionise, 
loi the same iMiw ail antahle pm posts, to ih > riciinsh 
ijiiiiisUi. Such a coiijccluic we .tie now inahhd to 
ioiin; hut it must be conti sed thal, on histii.il, 
tiicic .i|)])e.tic 1 no piooi ol this li.’iis.ictro'i. n n in- 
deed .iny cticniiisl.iiKc idiicli could |iisti(\ his con 
d^imi itiou. lie was acciiseil by Cohliam ahine, m a 
siiddiii lit orpissiou, upon heaiiii'ji; thal Ihdcigh, 
w 111 n examiiii'ri, h.td pointed out some ciicmiislaiicc’'!, 
h) which Cohhaiii s ^uilt iniglit be known antlasiet- 

tained. 

'Suit 'lull', p. IRO, Snd o!it. iiiwood, vnl 'i p. R. II. 

\ii\iiiilxi l)tcttnlH.i b. " DlchiiIili '). 
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C« ^ P. kiiulMCss 111 r.nohind, beyond wImI ic.ison and ^ouiul 
polie) eouUl >\eU jusLity Kut the ascindant which 
the |»iesb)tcMan cleM;y liatl assumed o\ei luin was 

Iiat Ill's inoii.nchtc.il pi idc could iievci Liioroiigliiy 
digest.’’ 

He dreaded likewise the popularity Ashich at- 
tended tins Older of men in both kingdoms. As 
useless austeiities and sc‘l(-dci]i.d aie imagined, in 
many i cligions, to render us acceptable to a bene- 
volent Jlemg, who cieated us solely for happiness, 
JiUiios lem.iiked that the iiistic seventy of these 
clergytneii, and of their whole sect, h.id given them, 
in the eyes ol the niiiltitudr, the appc.ir.iiice ot' 
sanctity .'iiid Ml tuc. Slioiigly inclined hirnseli to 
miitli and wine and spoils oi all kinds, he appic- 
liendcd then cciistirc loi his inainici ol'lilc, lice and 
discng.igcd • And, being thus avci sc, lioni Icnipei, 
a-* well .IS policy, to fhc* sect of puiitans, be was re- 
{folvcd, il possible, to pievcnl its failhci glow thin 
Lngland. 

IJl’ r It w IS the cliai.ictcr of James’s conricils, 
tinoi’ghi.ul Ills whole leigii, that they svcie inoie 
s\ist and e(|mtablc in then end, than piiulent ind 
pohtuai 111 the ircai.s Though justly sensible that 
no paiL oi cis'd ad>< iiiisti.ition lequiitd greater 
1.110 or a inc'^'i ]ndgincnt than the conduct of icli- 
gioiis p 11 lies; lie had not jieuenecl, th.it, in the 
c.iine ]n open tKin as tins piactii.il know ledge of tlien- 
lop^y IS letjiiisile, llie spcciilalise icfinemcnts in it 
aic mean anil even d.uigeions >n a nionaic h. liy 
eiitciin<r /'c.ilous!^ into liiiolous disputes, J.inies 
gate tlieni an an of iinpoitance and dignity whiih 
they could not otheiwisc base ac(|niic'd, and lieiiig 
hiinscll enlisted in the qu.iiicl, lie could no longei 

have 

' f iM.es sciituiici lo s<<y, in Ins BtsiIiLon Doroii, piiblislicrl is Iiile 
lir V IS III ScolJjiul *' I pi itcst hcliiiL ti'it "iL.itt.ufi, .iricl since 1 
am III K. i.s ’iiiuii nw I istdi icm, it is nn pljci loi me in lie in, that 
IL s’liiil 11' vci I ml wiili 'll Ili»lildiiil ni Bnulercr Thiescs ^icatir 
iii'zr.iiiiiiili iinrl niu.e lies a ul sili' ]io'|iiii,s, tliaii wall these lanatic 
spiiiLs ' Viul ui([ I lint the piiiicipal n! tlieiii to brook }our laiul." 
k.Jnmf', s hotnif p. 161 . 
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have recourse to contempt ami iidicv\\e, the only ® 
pi Opel method of appeasintr it. The i^huich ol 
Eii^faiid had not yet abandoned the iiii;id doctiines 
of grace and predestination The ]iin itaiis had nc»t 
yet sepal ated themselves hoiii the chureh, noi 
openly lenounced episcopacy. Though the spmt 
ol the pal ties was Lonsnlerably ddlerent, the onh' 
appealing subjects ol dispute neie concerning the 
cross in baptism, the iing in niaiiiage, the use ol 
tlie suiphce, and the bon tug at the name oi Jesus. 

TiTcse uore the mighty questions ulitch weie so- 
Icmnlv agitated 111 the conicieitce at llanipton-couii Huniaou- 
belueen some bishops and digiiiiicd cleigyrnen on*^*“*’ 
the one hand, and sonic leailcis oi the puiitanical 
paity on the othei , the JLnigaiid his miiiisteis being 
picsenl.*^ 

'i'ni. puilLius iicie heie so unu’.isonabic as 
complain ol a paitial and nnlaii management ol' the 
dispute , as if tliu seaich alien It nth were in any de- 
giee the object ol such coiiteiences, and a candid 
indiileiencc, so laieevtn among piivatc inqniieis 
in philoiujthical questions, could evei he expected 
among pimecs atul pi elates, ma theological contio- 
xersy The king, it must lie coniisscd, liom the 
beginning ol the conleiencc. show eil the stioiigest 
piopensity to tiic cstablisludclinich and iicqncntly 
inculcated a maxim, whicli, iho'inh n |i issumernun- 
dation, IS to be lecciM.I with gre it inintaliuns, ^o 
1 j1siioi>, !NoKinc Tlie Ixsliops, in then tinn, 
xseie very libeial oi then praiscs tow aids the loj d 
disputant : and ihc aicidiisi.op ol Cianteibin y said, 
iindou/itedli/ lui )uaje\tj/ jpale hi/ the ipecuil a\~ 
ii stance oj" God \ ipi/il* A iexv alterations in the 
Ijtingy were agieed to, and both paities sepaiated 
xiilli inutnal dissalisiaction. 

li liad lieqiieiUl) been the piacticc ol the pii- 
litans to foirii ceilaiti as>euibhcs, winch they called 

pioplu'^ytugs ; 

* KciihlI, p. (tba. 


% I'uilei’s Eccle^iast. iiibtury. 
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CHAP pi 0/Uiesnings ; wlicre alternately, as mo\ed by the 
spirit, they displayed their pious zeal in pia\rrs and 
iGiH exhoiUtiuiii, and taisctl tli^ir o\mi euthu>.i4sm, as 
well as that of their auiiienee, to the highest pitch, 
from that sucjal contagion whicii lias so mighty an 
inHuence on holy fervoins, and fi oni the mutual 
euLulation ^vliich aiusc in those ti'als of religious 
elu(] Lienee. Such dange. ous societies had hern sup- 
pi essed by Elizabeth , and the ministers in this con- 
leiciice moved the kiiiv for their icvival. ^iit 
James shaiply leplied, Jf you aim at a Scottish /urj- 
bylery, tl agites at wdt mlh monatchy as God and 
' the devil. There Jack and Tom and Will and Dick 
iihall meet and rensnie me and my council. . Tkeiefoie 
lieiferatemyjotmerspeeih Le Roi s’asiscia. Stayf 
f pi ay, J or Otie \even years bej ore you demand ; and 
then, if yon Jind me gioiv pfursie and Jat, I may per~ 
chance hearken unto you. For that government will 
keep me m h ealh, and give me work enough.^ Such 
vibia the political considei atiuns uhich determined 
the king in his choice among leligious parties. 

Aparim. y assembly in which James displayed iiis 

teaming and eloquence, was one that showed more 
spiiit ul libeity than appealed among his bishops 
lurch 19. and theologians. The pailinment svas now ready to 
assemble; being so long delayed on account of the 
plague, which lud broken out in London, and raged 
t<i such a degiec ihat above S0,()0() persons aie com- 
puted to b.is e died of it in a year ; though the 
city contained at that time little more than 150,000 
inbabiLiuls. 

Till' speech which the king made on opening the 
parii.'uiient, Inlly di.spl.iys his chaiacter, and proves 
Inin to have possessed more knowledge and better 
paits, than ptiideiiccoi any just sense of decorum 
and piopiict\.“ Though few' productions of the 

age 

' FuIIci \ TlcK'si 1 st. Jlistoi y. " K. f.imrs’5 Woilts, p. 48J, 
4?i, .‘‘C. /oiiiM, '.".M K'lJJ. Kcniict, p. b6S. 
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age surpass tills pcifoiiiiance cjiliei in oi c K A i* 

matter; it wants that majestic iiicviiy .tad i csci ve 
which becomes a king in his adih esses to the gicat 
council of the nation. It conUins, however, a le* 
markable stroke ol candour, vvheic he conlesses ins 
too gieat facility ill yielding to the solicitations of' 
suitois A fault which he pioinises to correct, but 
which adheied to him, and distiesscd him, dunng 
the whole course ol his leign. 

'J^Ht hrst business, in which the commons were 
engaged, was of the utmost importance to the pre- 
set vation of then privileges; andneithci tcnipci nor 
icsolntion were wantiivr in their conduct oi it. 

In lormc;;' periods ol the English govcinment, 
the house of commons was of so small weight in the 
balance of the constitution, that little alleutioii had 
been given, eithei lij the ci own, the people, or the , 
house itself, to the choice and continuance ol the 
incnibers. It liad been iisnai, alter parluuucnls were 
piolongcd beyond one session, foi the cliaiiccllor 
to exet t a discretional y authority oi issuing new w i its 
to supply the place of any members whom lu' 
judged incapable of attending, either on account of 
then employment, theii sickness, or olbei iinpcili- 
ineiit. 'ihis pr.'iclice gave that ininislci, and con- 
sequently the piince, an unlimited powci of u>o- 
dclling at pleasure the lepicsentalives ol’ the n.ilion 
yet so little jealousy had it cieated, that the com- 
mons, of tliemselvcs, without any court influence oi 
inliigiic, and contrai) to some foiiner votes ol tluii 
ov/n, confirmed it in the twcnty-thiid ol Elizabeth ‘ 

At that lime, though some incuibeis. whose places 
had been supplied on account of sickness, h.ivin;j 
now recovered their health, appeared in the house, 
and claimed their seat; such was the authoiilv ol 
the chancellor, that, merely out oi respect lu him. 

Ins 

‘IC.Jdiusi's Works, p. 499 . ^ Joyrn. Jaijuaiv 10, 15t0. 
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CHAP. Iiis .sentence was adhered to, and the new members 
were continued in their places. Heic a most dan- 
iirfM- gerons pieiogative s\as conferred on the crown: 
But to show the genius of that age, ot latlier the 
channels in whiih power then ran, the cion n put 
vety little value on this authority; insomuch tiiat 
two days afteiwaids the chancellor, ol hiniseH, re- 
signed it hack to the commons, and gave them 
pun ei to judge of a pat ticiilar vacancy in their house. 
And when the question concerning the chancellor’s 
new wilts was again brought on the carpet towaids 
the end ol the session, the i,omnions were so little 
alaiined :it the piecedent, that, though they re- 
admitted some old members, avUosc scajs had hceu 
vacalctl on account of slight indispositions, yet they 
conhriiied the cli.iticelloi s sentence, in instances 
^wheie the tlistcrnpei appeared to have been dan- 
gcimis and inciiiablc.^ Nor did tlicy proceed any 
hirtliei in vindication of their piivilcgcs, than to 
vote, that dm /i/jj the uiliug ofjtm fiament, thet e do not, 
at any time, any md go out Jot chasing oi leturniug 
any mcmbci wdhoul the watraid of the houst^ In 
i'.li/.iljctii's icigii ne nity leniaik, and the reigns 
picceding, sessions of p.li liaineiit wcie not usually 
the Iwelitli p ii t so long as the vacations ; andduiing 
the iallei, tlic chancellor s pouci, if he pleased to 
L\cit It. was conliiiiied. at least left, by this vote, 
as iiiiliniited .'ii'l uniestiaiiied as ever. 

In a suhscC|iKnLp.iilMina]it, the absolute authority 
ol the cjiiee'i ii.is excited in a manner still moic 
open ; and heg.ui ioi the iiist lime to give alarm to 
the coirnnons. New u i its having been issued by the 
chancullui when theie was no vacancy, and a 
coiitioVcisy ai isiiig upon that incident, the queen 
sent a incss.ige to the house, informing them, 
ihatitwcie nnpoitineiil loi them to deal m such 
mallei s. Tliese qaestions, she said, belonged 

only 

* Jouni. March It*, 1580. Slc farthei, D'Ewes, p. 
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only to the chancel loi ; and she had appointed him c H a p. 
to confer ’with the judj^cs, in older to settle .ill dis- 
putes iMtli ie‘<>;aid to elections. Tlie eoninions had i 604 . 
tlie com aj^c. a le« tlays altci, to vote, “ I'li.it it 
“ vi'asainobt peiilous picccdenl, nlicic ts\o kiiij^hts 
“ ol’ a eoiinlv \icie duly elected, il any non wiit 
“ should is^ue out loi a second eleition, ssithout 
oidci ol the house itscH; that the disLUssiij» and 
“ ailjud^iny, of this and such like dilleienccs he- 
lunged only to the house; and that theie should 
^ bC no message sent to the lord chaucelloi, nut so 
" niiieli as to int|uiic what lie hail done in the 
'• matter, bee.iiise it was conceived to be a matter 
“ deiogatoiy to tbe jiowci and piivilege oi ibc 
‘ house.’ ^ bis is llit most cuiisideiable, and al- 
most only, iiislaiicc ol pal liaineiitai y libeity, winch 
oci ins duiiug tlie icigu ol that piincess. 

Ol rL\ws, whelhci on account ol dihlsoi i nines. ' 

Jiad been declaicd hy the |iuigi's'’ nii apabic ol en- 
josing a seat in the bouse, wheie they must tliem- 
M.^n*sbc lawgivcis; but this opinion ol the iiulges 
bad been lieqiieiitly osci-iiiletl. J hiid, howevei. 

Ml the case of V^lugbau,■' wbowas i|iieslioiied ioi an 
oiitlawiy, that, basing |)io\ed all Ins debts to base 
been coiitiacud by siiietisliip, and to liave been, 
uioslol them, huuestls conipumided, lu was allowed, 
on account ol these i.iAoinablc i iicnmstances, to 
keep Im seat liu li plainl) supposes chat, other- 
w ise, iL would liasehv eu sarated, on avi omit ol the 
outlaw ly.** 

W' 11 h N 


" D'l- wo^, p. 3S7. ‘ J*) It tj • JoiHii. feb. 8, 1580 

' In i subsequent pjilianiciu, lint ol ihc Jstli fit Oil queen, il'f 
cmniniiiib, liter jjn’at debaU , expressb siiicil, llial .i ijei son uiil - 
lasved mi^br bt ckctcd. IJ’kwes, p SIS. Rm is the iii.'iiti r Inirl 
been iiukI’ lonlestcd, tiicLiii;> iiii^iit think the \uteui ihr house no 
l.i\v, .ind lut/hi esteem his own decision ol iiion*\\eij;ht tluntlnirs. 
Wc iiuy also suppose that be W.IS not acquainted \>itb this sutr 
Queen k lizabcth in her speech tolierlasiparliainiiitfCoinplaiiiidol 
i their 

V OL. YI. B 
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CHAP. When James stumnoned this p.ii liameiit, he 
issued .i^piocLunation in nlijcli, anioii<j; many ge- 
i<<w. ncral adMces, wliuli, like a kind tiitoi, hchcslowed 
on his pc.ipio, licstiictly cnjniiis them nut to choose 
any outlaw joi then icpicscntalive. And he adds; 
// mil/ pel wjii take upon him the plate oj knight, 
citizen, 01 hill gets, not heiiig duh/ eleited, aicoidiuglo 
the Inn % and slntiites in that behalj piovided, mid 
accoidntg to the pitipoil, fj/iul, mid fine iiuaniitg oJ 
i/in onr pi ochinialion, fhni eveii/ prison so of/rndnig 
to be juiul 01 luifir lioned foi the smite. A puicVaina- 
tion here \v,\s plainly put on the same loolm'!;wilh 
a l<l^^ . and that in so delicate a point as the i nj:,ht oi 
elections Most alaimiu;^ i iiciiiiistanccs, had thclc 
not been icason to believe th.it this measinc, hciii<>, 
enleretl into so caily in the kin<>;'s lei";!!, piocccded 
inoic i'lom piccipiUtiori and ini:>lakc, than fioin any 
senoiis design ol insading the piivilcgesof pailia- 
inenl.^ 

Sir Fiancis Cioodwin ssas chosen member lor 
the county ot* Bucks; and his icluin, as usual, svas 
made into ( liaiKCi v The chancellor, pionunncnig 
Inman outlau, \.ic.itcd his se.it, and issued nuts 
lot a new election.’’ Sii John Foitcscne ss as chosen 
in ins plai c by the county. But the hrst act ol' the 
lioiisc nasto lescise the chancclloi’s Rcntcncc, and 
lestoiesii Fiaiicisto Jus seat. At the king’s sug- 
gestion. 


llicir jdiuiUiii*' mill.ms, jjicI rijiicscnls llul cuiulucl vF tlic Louse 
a'l a <rrcjt abuse. 

' l.iii. n, 1601. ItMiicr, toni xm. ]>. i>Gl 
' 1 lie (luLe of Sully tells us, lliJt il was a ui.imui of |anies, that 
no prince iii llic lirst } car ol his sboiiici be^iii any cunsKlei.ible 
iiiirlertakiiig A iii.smiu reasoiiabk iti itscll, andsery suit.ibletuliit 
ciiitioiis, not to say tiiiiid cliaractcr, 'J'lic iacilily with winch Fie 
ilqiaiticl iiuiii this prctcmioii, is auothei prool that his meaning 
Was miioceiit. But had the prisilcges ol Paili.uiictit bicii at that 
time exactlv astei tamed, or royal power fuUv limited, could such 
ail iiiiagiiiation csri liase been ciucit.uiiul by hitii, as to think that 
hiS proelaniatiuns could regulate parliaineiitai y elections ^ 

* Wuiwood, sol. 11. p. IS, ly. ' 
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"cstion, the lords desircda conference on the subject; chap. 
blit wet e absolutely refused by the counnoits, .is the 
(jnestion entirely rejjraitled thou own piivilc«es.‘* lab*. 
'I’he coiiiiiioiis, however, agiccd to niiike A leinou- 
stiaiicc to the kinjr by the mouth of their spe.iLer , 
ill which they inaint.iined, th.il though the retuiiis 
were by loi 111 iiKide into ch.iuceiy, yet the sole light 
of judging with icgiiid to elections hehmgod to the 
house Itself, not to the chancellor’ Janies was not 
sati'^ied, and ordei ed a conleiencc between the house 
and the judges, whose opiiiion in this case was op- 
posite lolbatoi the coiiimons. This coiileicncc, he 
said, he coniinanded as an abiolnle king an epi- 
thet, ive aie*apt to itn.tgiiic, not veiy giateful to 
tngUsb cars, but one to which they had ah e.idy 
been souiew'b.it accustomed liomthc mouth of Kli/a- 
bcth.‘ He addcil, Thai all llieit jttivilef^e^ i>fere 
dfnVid jiom hi» "irti//, and hofml they would not 
(uni them agnmd him a sentiment which, honi 
hci conduct, it is cei t.iin that ]nincess liad also 
entertained, .and winch w.istlic reigning piinciplcof 
lici coin tici s and luinistcis, .uid the spiingoi all her 
ailiiunisli .itiuii. 

Tiil coiniiioiis weic in some pciplc\ity. Then 
eyes were niov opened, .nid they saw' the conse- 
(| lienees of that power ssliich bad been assiiriicd by 
thechaiicclloi, and to which tlicir piedcccssois had, 
ill some instances, blnidl^ suhiiiilted. Jiy ihn ionise^ 

Slid a inLUibcr, (he Jiee eletlion oj the toiintte\ 
inken nn'ny, and none ihall be ihoMiibal siuh «j shall 
fdt'ase the /uiti, and council. J.el m, thcie/oie, wil'i 
/oriiiude. nmlcnlandiii^, and snurnfi/, seek to mam- 
lain out piivilege. 'i his cannot be coiidnicd ainy 
ionieiultl in but merely a maintenance oJ out 
common n^hls^ nhtJi our anceston have lejl in, 
and nhu'i li i\ jmi and Jit Joi «i la luinsinit to 

oiir 

' loiiiii. ‘2/>ih M.ireh Uiot ■ Jomn. .lil April 1604. *■ Sre 

rioie I |«at tin; nid ol tlir voltiinc. ' Canidcn, in Kciiiict, p. 37» 

“ Jwi II. 2!illi March, jih April tOOJ. 

c 2 
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/ oio postoil^." Another said,” inat/ be called a 
quo w.iuanto to seize till out libetlies. M chancellut , 
1604 added a L'liul, hij this com se, may call a pat liament 
consisting of what pet sons he pleases. Any suggestion^ 
by any pet son, may he the cause oj sending a new 
n't if. Jt IS come to this plain quedion, Whethet the 
chanuty or pat luiment ought to have authority 

No i \vi Misi AMiiNc; this watchinl spiiit of li- 
i)i'. ly whiLli now appealed in the commons, llieii 
cLkieiicc loi niajcsly was so gicat tliat tliey ap- 
pointed a coinniitlcc to eonlei witlitlic jiul»;es hefore 
the J(in<!,and couiicjI. Tiici e the question ui tawbe<>;aii 
to appeal in James's eyes, a little moie donlitfiil tliaii 
he had hitlioifo iiiiatrincd it, and in qidot to extii- 
cafe himsL'il with sonic honoiii, he pioposed that 
both Coodwin and Fortescue should he set aside, 
and a \\ t iL he issued, hv Man ant ol the house, lor a 
new election. GooiImiii «ravc his consent, and the 
coininoiis crnhiaccd the cspcdiont; but in such a 
xnauiici, that ahile they shewed their le^aid for 
the kin;!;, they scoutod loi the Inline the lice pos- 
session ol then sells, and the iij.\ht which they 
cl limed, ol' jiidgi no solely in ihcir own elections 
and I etin ns.'* 

wow I K like this, so essenlial to the exercise of 
all tli<‘ii olliei powcis. theiiiscivcs so essential to 
pnhlie liheity, cannot tan K be tlecined ancncioach 
nienl in llic commons : but niii>-l be icj!,.iided as an 
niheieiit pinde>.e, happily lestiud liomthatani- 
bi;j;nilv wlin h tin. iite li»;eiicL ol seme ioiinci pai- 
h.iMiej.ls I'.ad tin onn upon it. 

Ai I'j.. same tniic the commons, in the lasc ol 
sii i iio '!.■ ,c l.iblisl.Ldtneii powei oip.misli- 

in«;, as iwil I.j’ peisois .it v,h , .* suit any hk.iiIki 
I saiieslcd, as ihe odi, e. s li(; tiLiicr aiiestot <le- 
taiTi hiiu. Jiijiir .1',, Jiii'i of Ijijj j>u>ilc';!,e adinils 

o‘. iho ■.line ic'.eduu ■■ Ai.ol i 

■ T'^uni Jo.il M. II ill tool. 'll , 1 ,. . 1,1. iij.,!. 

' .'•^1 cii lie I B j SI nit I'jttl yl il.., ,i imne ■ fuiim. (iili a id 71' 
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About this pciiod, the miiuls of iinni llnoujili- ^ H ^ p. 
out Europe, cs])ccially in Knj.>;Lmd. scciu id lia\c 
iindcigone a gencial, hut insciisil.'le ic>uliiti()ii leoi. 
Thoujfh letters luul heen ievj\etl lu tlic pieeiihu'r 
aat-'< they weie chieliy culti\ altd liy those of sedcut.ii y 
pio less ions* noi had they, till now , Ia tuspicail 
themseKes, in any dcgicc, anif)iu>;iiien tlie u’oi Id. 

Alts, both iiiccliaiiicul am' lihtial- ucie c\ciy day 
iccei\ iiig great impiovciiu iits. Navigation liad e\- 
tenilfd itself ovei tlie uliolc glolse. 1 lavelling u.!s 
St zuje and agieealilc. And the •_enei.il ssstein ol 
polities in Europe uas heconie int/ie cnlaigcd and 
conijiiclieiisivc. 

I\ coMse(i*ienceorihisuiuvcisaI {’einipnl.ition tlie 
ideas ol men enlaigcd theHi-iiKes on all ‘ides ; and 
the sevcial constituent pails ,il the {Joiliic govein- 
nienls, »liicti seem to have iaiii long cnaclive, 
began, ovciy vvheic. to opeiatc and cncioadi on 
e.'t li otliei On the tontincnl, vvlierc t!ii' netcssiiy 
o( discipline had begotten standing annies. the 
])iinccscomnionly<‘stablisliedanunlmiitcd aulhoriLy, 
and ovci povveied. by foico tn intii",ue. the Ii'ieities 
<j| the people fii England, the love of fieidoin, 
vihicli, iinhss clieckid lloiii islics cvLicim Iv in all 
hliei.il naluiC' acijniicd ikvv lorce, and was legu- 
1 lied hy mine rnlaiged views, suitable to that 
ei.ltivated iiiidci standing wliith hetaiiie evciv day 
ni(>>c common among men ol biiiii aoil tdiu ation. 

A lamiliai acqiiaiiU.'iu e viith the pi ecu 'is Kinains 
ol antir|iiity excited, i,i e-'ciy gciieioiis bitasL, a 
p.tssion for a Iiinilvd ( oiislitiitinii, ami hcg.it an 
cnmlalion of those uiaiily v u lui s, w Inch the (ricilc 
and lioniaii aiilhois, hv siu ii aiiiniatni •' i xampics, 
as well as pathetic expiessions. u'Coimiiciui to us. 
i he sevcic, ihoiigli jmptilai ntivemmenl oJ l‘Ji/a- 
hctli hadcorifincd this iisiiig-,piiiL within vi i} iiaiiovv 
hounds JJiit when a new and aloieigii iam ly 'lUC- 
c«a (led to the throne, and a piincc less clre.adpd and 
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fiir'f less beloved, symptoms iniiiiediately appeared ol' d 
jiioic free and independent genius in the nation. 

1601 Happily tins pnnee possessed neither suHicient 
cajiacity to pcrceixc the altciation, nor suflicicnt ait 
and vigour to elicck it m its cai ly adxunces Jealous 
ot regal, because conscious oi little pcisonal au- 
tliuiitv, lie had established xvithin his oivii mind a 
speeiiiative system of absolute govei nnient, Axhieh 
lew ol his subjects he believed, and none but 
tiaitois and lebels, would make any sciiiple to admit. 
On whichever sid6 he cast Ins eye, evciy thing con 
ciiiied to encouiagc his piejndiccs W^hen he 
ci.nijiaicd hiiiiscll with the otlici hcicditary so- 
Veieigiis of Kill ope, he imagined, tl^it as he boic 
the same lank he was entitled to equal pieiogativcs ; 
not considering the ninox alums Intel v intiodiiced by 
them, and the military loici by which then au- 
tlioiity was sup])U)ti’d. In hnglaiul, that powei, 
almost uiilnnited, which iiad been eAciciscd lor 
rbovc a cenUiiy,cspecialU dining she late icign, be 
si‘cnbed solely to losal biiih and title; not to the 
piiidcncc and spiiit oi the luonaichs, noi to the 
con|nncturcs ol the times. Ibcn the opposition 
which lie liadstj ugglcd wiih in Scotland encnin.igcd 
him still Jaitlici in his faxoiinie notions ; while he 
thoic saw', that the same losistancc which opposed 
legal anthoiity, violated .dl law and oidci, and 
made w’av eithei loi the i.ixages ol a baihaious no 
bility, Ol ioi the inoie intoleiable insolence of sedi- 
tions preachcis. In his own jieisou, tlierefoie, he 
thought all legal power to he centeieci, by an lieie- 
ditaiy and a divine light: And this opinion might 
have ]noved dangerous, il not latal, to libeity, had 
not the lirmiiess ol'tlic pcisuitsion, and its sceiniijo 
evidence, induced him to trust solely to his light, 
without making the smallest pioMsion, either of 
bnee Ol politics, in order to suppoit it. 


Such 
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Sl'ch were the opposite dispositions of j>:n ll.micnt C H A i*. 
and pi luce, at the commencenicnt ol the Seoitish 
line ; dispositions just hegiiiuinir to cxis*^ and to ap- if>u4, 
pear in the pai liamcnt.* but tliorouohly established 
and openly avowed on the part oF the prince. 

Tin. spirit and jiidjrmcnt oF the house oi coin- 
inons appealed, not only in dcFence oF their own 
piivileges, but also in then endcavoui, though, at 
this time, in vain, to Fice tiadc Ituiii those shaelclcs 
n high the liiirh c.verted piciugativc, and even, in 
this icspect, the ill-judgcd tyjaiiiiy oFKli/abeih had 
imposed upon it. 

Jamf.s had already of his own accoid, called in 
and anniillc(} all the numerous patents Foi mono- 
polies uhich had been gianted by his j>i edecessoi , 
and which exticinely letteied c\eiy sjiei-ics ol do- 
lueslie industry . Jiut the exclusive roinpanies still , 
icniaiued; another species ol niono]>oly, by which 
almost all loreign tiade. except that to Tiancc, was 
bi ought into the hands ol a lew rapacious eiigiosseis. 
ami all prospect oF luiine impiovement in com- 
incicc was for cvei saciiiiced to a little teiupoi.n v' 
adv Ullage of the soveieigii. These cuinp.iiiics, 
tlioiigh aibitraiily elected, had earned then jnivi- 
leges so F.ir, that almost ail the coiuiiieiceul Kiigland 
u.is centcied in London ; and it appeals th.it the 
customs ol that poi t amounted to M0,ouol a-\eai, 
while those ol all the kiiigdutn beside yn Ideil only 
seventeen thousand.' ^ay, the w hole tiude ol l.on- 
tlon was confined to .ihout two liundied ciLi/oiia,'' 
w ho were easily euablcfl, by couilniiiug among thein- 
tcl\ es, to fi\ w'liatevei piieethc) ple.isc‘d Lotli to the 
cxpoits and iinpoits ol the nation 'I'Jie committee 
ajipomted to examine tins enormous giievance, one 
of the gicatest winch w'c: read ol in knglish sloiy, 
insist on it as .i tact well Icnowii and avowed, liow- 
evei cuntiaiy to present leceived opinion, that ship- 

piiio 


, See note [( 1 3i ilu’ end of the ^rl1l)lne. 
Joiini. i?l M,,v ifc'l. “ id. ibid* 
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p p p. ping and seamen liad insensibly dccayctl dining all 
preceding reign * And Lhongh iiolhingbc rnoic 
ieo4. common than complanits of the decay ot tiadc even 
during the most fioiuishing petiods; yetis this a 
coTi>ie(piencc n Inch might natiirallv result trom such 
aibitiaiy esl.iblisliiiuiits, at a time when the coni- 
meiteot all theothci nalionsol Kui ope, except that 
of Scotland, enjojed full libcity and indiilgcncc. 

the commons neie thus attempting to 
g<\c hbeity to the tiading pait of the nation, •Micy 
also endeavoured to liee the landed piopeiLv liom 
lIic hnithcii ol v aidslnps,’' and to leciovc those le- 
inains of the feudal tciiiitcs nndci which tlic nation 
still labotiied A pisl icgaid was shcw'ii'lo the c lown 
in the (ondiiit oi this alia n ; noi was the icniedy 
sought lui, coiisidcied as a inattci of light, hut 
• niei cly ol gi.ioc and lavcMii The piofit w Inch the 
icing leajicd, liolh iioni wauls and lioin lespite ol 
homage, was estimated* ainl it wa*- irit.ntleil to 
compound (oi these piciogaints by a sceme ami 
itulcpcmleiil lovcnnc. linlalTei somedebaLes intbe 
house, and some coiifcrcmes with the loids, the al- 
Jaii was found to coiilani nioi e dilfunlties than could 
casil), at that time, be suiinoiinicd ; and it was not 
then brought to any conclusion 

Tiij same late atlciidcd an attempt of a like na- 
tnic, to lice the nation iioin the biiillicn of piiivey- 
ance. I'his pierogatuc bad been mncli abused by 
the puivc)ois,'' and the commons sJicwcd some in- 
tention to ollci the king filty thousand pounds a- 
>eai lor the abolition ol u 

A NO I 111 li .dl.tii ol the utmost consequence was 
bi ought bcioie the parliament, wlicie the con mons 

shewed 

* A umoiiSfr.inrc from ll-i '1 rtiiiti -hou'c m I fiO;?, <; ivs, tli.il ip 
J litlK .ibovc icus liter 5 )SS the sa.i,,.uis ami mmilvr el 

'I mien in l-iitrl imlc|i(.a)Lfl.iltoia n ii.iiil -XimU Inlnii- 

Sii'i ol I iiivliiifl, p Ija, tiinn Sii jiiliiis C...II s f ollecuoii'.. S-.e 
‘Mil II ‘21 Mav IfiO' 

'Jfiin ] {iiij., !(.(’/. 
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shewed a greater spiiit of independence ili.m aiiycw a p. 
tine |u*lgitient oi national interest. The union ol the 
two Lingdunis was /e.ilously and even niip.ilicntly 
iiigcd hy the king.'' He justly rcgaitled it. i, the pe- 
culi.ii felicity ol his leign, tlul he li.id terminated 
the bloody animosities ol these hostile nations, .iiid 
had iediice<] the whole island inulei one govein- 
jncnl ; enjoying tianiiuillit) wiLliiii itsell, and secu- 
iilv iioiii all loieigii in\.isiuns. lie ho]).(l, that 
wlwle Ins subjects of both kingdoms lel’ei <ed on 
past disastei s, besides i ei^ai ding bis pci '^o i as nifi- 
iiitclv 1)1 ecious. tbes would entei tain th: stX'ii.csL 

a i ^ 

dcsiie ol securing tbenisclvcs against the leli.in ^ i 
like calami4ies, by a tliorongli union ol laws, pailia- 
nieiiis, and piivileges. J le consideied not that 
this vdv lellcclion opcintcd, ns yet, In a ^.onliaiy 
in.inner on men’s ptcjndices, and kept alive tliat niu-. 
tual liaLtcd between the nations, which had hecncai- 
ried to (lie gieatest exit einitics, and reqnnetl lime to 
dlav It Tlic nioie uigent the king appealed ni 
[noinoiing so uscfnl a measure, the niuie 'oackwaid 
was tlie l''nglisb pai lianient in conenn ing w itli linn; 

Willie they asenhed Ins excessive zeal to that paili.i- 
Jity 111 l.ivoiii ol liis aneieiil subjects, ol whu h they 
tlionglil. that, on othci occasions, they had icasoii 
to cotiipi.iiii. 'riicii coniplaisarice bn the king, 
tlieieloie caiilcd them no laitbci than to .ippoint 
(intv-hini I'niglish to meet with tblilv-nne Scotlisli 
' oiniinssi.)nci s, in oidei to delihci.iti i oiu einiiir, 
tlie IciiM-. ol a miion , but wilboiit aiiv powei ol 
1 '.'siiT, .ulvances towaids the cslablisliiiK nl ol it.' 

1 n 1 -s line spii it ol iiiilcpendeiii c. and pei baps not 
hi'itei jiidginenl, appeueil in the house ol comnioiis 
•'hi Dili (jiicstion ol supply was hionglil helore 
' 1 '“ I some members attached to (Ik loint. In 
'..111 \. t, .t niged, that, tbongli the king lecei'id a 
stij’^)! N w liii b liad been voted to Jsli 7 .ihetli^aiicl w hii.U 

li.id 

' foi.iii, ^1 \|}ii], I Mn\, ICOI Pjilii.iiciit.ii) Ilislor' ■! \ 

(1 *11. ' Jourii. 7 June K'Ut. Luimi, j). 07J. 
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c H A been collected befoic hei de:itli; yet lie 
found it bui tliened with a debt contracted by the 
^1001. queen, equal to the full amount ol it : 'I'hat peace 
W'as nut yet thoroughly concluded with Spain, and 
that li eland was still expensive to him: That on his 
journey from Scotland, amidst such a concouise of 
people, and on that of the queen and royal iamily, 
he had expended considciable sums: And that as 
the com tiers h:id looked for greatei liberalities from 
the piiiicc on his accession, and had imposed on his 
geneious nature; so the piincc, in his turn would 
expect, at the beginning, some mark ol duty and 
attachment fioin liis people, and some consideration 
of his necessities. No impression was ipade on the 
house of comiiuuis by these topics; and the inajority 
appeal cdlully dctciinincd tuiciiisc allsiqiply. The 
Juirthcn ol govci ninciU.at that time, lay surpiisin^ly 
Jiglit upon tlic people And that \ci y reason, w hich 
to us, at this distance, may seem a motive of gene- 
t osity, was the i cal cause w by the pai liamcnt was, on 
all occ isions, so leinatkably Irugal and reserved. 
They wcie not, as yet, accustomed to open their 
pluses 111 so libeial a manner as then succcssois, in 
oidci to supply the wants ol then sovereign, and 
the smallest demand, how ever requisite, appeared in 
t heir eyes uni casonablc and cxoi bitant. The coin- 
iiious seem also to have been desiious of reducing 
the Clown to still lailhei necessities, by theii reius- 
ingabill, sent down to them h) the loids, lor entail- 
ing the Clown lands loi ever on llie king’s heiis and 
succcssois.'’ The dissipalloii in.idc by Elizabeth, 
had piobahly taught J. lines the necessity of this law, 
.and shewn them the adiantagc oficfusing It. 

Ix order to GOVCI a disappointment with regard to 
Mipplv, which might licai a bad construction, both 
.It home and aiuoad, J.imcs scut a message to the 

house, 


' l’.iiliainciitji} llutoM, \ol. \. p. 108 . 
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house ‘ in which he told them, that lie dcsiicd noC H a p. 
supply ; and he was very forward in refusing what 
was never offered him. Soon after, he proiogued msm. 
the parliament, not without discovering, in his speech, ■*” ** 

visible marks of dissatisfaction. Even so eat ly in his 
reign, he saw reason to make public complainls of 
the restless and encroaching spiiit of the puiilanical 
paity, and of the malevolence with which they en- 
deavouicd to inspiie the commons. Noi wete his 
copiplaints without foundation, or tlie pmiUns with- 
out inteiest; since the commons now finding tlicni- 
selves free from the aibitiaiy guvLrnnient ol Eliza- 
beth, made application for a coiilticncc w'ilh the 
lords, and« presented a petition to the king ; the 
puipoit of both which wms, to procure, in hivoui of 
the puritans, a relaxation of the ccclesi.istical laws.' 

Tlie use of the suiplicc,an(I of the ciussin ha[)tisin,^ 
is tlieie chiefly complained of; hut the remedy seems 
to have been expected solely liom the king’s dis- 
pensing puwer.*^ In the papeis whitli contain this 
application and petition, we may also seo pi oofs of 
the violent animosity of the commons against the 
catholics, logethci with the intoleiatiiig spiiit ol 
that assembly.' 

This sumuici the peace with Spain was finally iWowiih 
concluded, and was signcil by the Sp.iiiisli nnmstcis:^P[',|'\„j, 
.it London.^ In the coniei4 iices, ])iciioiis to this 
tieaty, the nations weie louiid to h.ive so lew claims 
on each otliei, that, except on .iccountol tliesuppoit 
given by England to tlie I.ow Ciountiy |)rovnices, 
the war might appear to have been continued iiioic 
on account ol peisoiial auiinosily between Pliilipaiid 
Elizabeth, than any tonti.iiicly ol poliLical iiiteiesis 
between then subjects. Some uilicles iii the ticalv, 

which 

' Joiini. ‘20 June 1 fjO I . ^ Lj RimIci ic, ilic Frciicli ainbissailoi , 

says, tli.li tlic liuiibC of copiinoiis \v is Lomposeil mostly ol piiiit.ms, 
sol. 1 . p. 81. ‘ Pjili.iiiiciilaiy Ilisioi), \ol. v. p. DS, 9'J, 100. 

‘ See iioit ; 1)] .u the cud of the \olumc. ‘ Ityim,i , 

tom. XVI. p. 58.^, Vc. 
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CHAT, n’-liicli seemed prejudicial to the DiiLlIi common* 
wealth, weie never executed by the king ; and as the 
ib 04 . Spaniards made no complaints on that head, it ap> 
. peared that, by secret agreement, the king had ex> 
pressly reserved the pow'er of sending assistance to 
the Hollanders.'' The constable ofCastile came into 
England to ratify the peace ; and on the part of 
England the earl of Hertlord was sent into the Low 
Countries for the same pin pose, and the eail of Not- 
tingham, high adinual, into Spain. The tiain^of 
the lattei was numeious and splendid; and the 
Spaniards, it is said, weic exliemely sui prised, when 
they beheld the blooming countenances and gi aceful 
appearance of the English, whom their Jiigotry, in- 
flamed by the priests, had icpicsentcd as so many 
monsters and infernal dxinous. 

, Til ouGii England, by means of her naval force, 
was pcilcctly secuie duiing the latter yeais of the 
Spanish \iar, James shewed an impatience to put an 
end to hostilities ; and soon aftci his accession, heloic 
anv leims of peace wcic conceited, or even pioposed 
by Spaui,hciecallcdall the letters ot maiqiie' which 
had been gianled by queen Eli/abcth. Aichdukc Al- 
bert had made some advances of a like iiatuie,'" which 
imited the king to lake this fiiendlvslcp. Eutwlut 
is rcinaikable , in James’s proclamation lor that pur- 
pose, he plainly supposes, that, as he had himself, 
while Ling of Scotland, always lived in amity vith 
Spam, peace was attached to his person, ami that 
merely hy his accession to the cioivn ol England, 
without any :u tides of tieatv ot agreement, he had 
ended the war between the kingdoms.' This igno- 

lanci 

lAiiiwoocl, vol. II p 27. 330. ef alihi. In this respect |.inies’« 
peace w is more liuiiuiiiabic tlijo tlut wliicli llciiis IV. himself 
marie \vith Spam. 1 Ins lattei prince stipulated not to assist the 
Diucl:i; and the supplies svIiicU lie stcicdy sent them, weie in rii- 
rca toniiasciiliou to the treats . ' 23d of June IfiOJ. ^ Giollii 

Annal. lih. j 1, ' See pioclaiuaLioiis duipi" the fir.l sc' ta 

^carsofK. fames. Wiaviood, vol. n. p fjj, ° 
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ranee of the law of nations may appeal suipiIsingC Map. 
in a prince, who was thirty-six ycais ot age, anGyJiJJ^ 
Avlio had reigned fiom his infancy ; did we not con- ismT 
sider that a king of Scotland, who lives in close 
friendship with 'England, has few transactions to 
manage with loieigii princes, and has little oppor- 
tunity of acquiniig experience. Unhappily for 
James, his timidity, his prejudices, his indolence, 
his love of .onusement, particulaily of hunting, to 
svluch he was much addicted, evet prevented him 
fiom making any piogicss in the knowledge or 
practice of foreign politics, and in a little time 
diminished that icgaid winch all the neighbouring 
nations lia^ paid to England dining the lelgn of his 
piccIcLOssoi 

™ Memoirs cfc la Bodciic, vol. i. p. (» t. 181. 105. 2 ) 1 , "lOy. 

>«1. li p mi. 2/8. • 
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CHAP. XLVl. 

Gunfwwder conspitacy — A pa>liament — Truce belwixt 
Spam and the Untied Provinces — A parliament — 
Death oj the Fiench kiug—Aimimamsm — Stale 
of Jt eland. 

^'xLVi**' ® relate an event, one of the most 

▼ ▼ memoiablc that histoiy has conveyed to 
1601. posterity, and contaiuinpr at once a singnlai pi oof 
both of the strength and weakness ol the liumaii 
mind; its widest cicpaitnre lioni morals; and most 
steady attachment to lelig^ious prejudices. ’Tis the 
Gunpowder treason of which I speak ; a fact as cer- 
•taiii as It appc.as Inci edible. 

Giiii|hi«. Th r Uonian catholics had expected great favour 
»pttac>T Jtiid indulgence on the .iccessioii oi I.imes, both as he 
was descended fi om Mai y, whose life they believed 
to liave been saciiiiccd to their cause, and as he 
himself, ill his early } until, was imagined to have 
blienn some pailialily towauls tlieni, which iio- 
thiiig, they thought, but interest and necessity had 
since icstiaincd. " It ispictendcd, that lie had even 
ciueied into positive engagements to tolerate their 
icligioii, as soon as he sliould mount the tJiione of 
Eni»land ; whether their credulity had internieted 
in this sense some obliging cxpiessions of the king’s, 
or that he had einplosed such an aitihce, in oidei to 
icndei them fasourable to his title." Very soon 
they discovcied their mistake; and were at once 
surprised and cmaged to find Janies, on all occa- 
sions, express his intention of strictly executing the 
law's enacted against them, and of pcrseveiing in 
all the rigorous mcasuics of Elizabeth, (.latesby, a 
gentleman of good paits and of an ancient family, 

first 

• Slate Tiulsjvol. ii.p. 201,202,203. Wmwood,yoI. ii.p.4». 
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last thought of a most cxtraoi dinary method oft^HAp. 
revenge ; and he opened lus intention to Ihcicy, a 
descendant of the illustiious house of Nuilhum- moc 
hci land. In one of their conversations with icgaid 
to the distressed condition of the catholics, Pieicy, 

' having bt oken into a sally of passion, and mentioned 
assassinating the king ; Catesby took the oppoi Lunity 
of leveahng to him a nobler and moic extensive 
plan of treason, which not only included a suie exe- 
cution of vengeance, but alloidcd some hopes of 
lesfoi ing the catholic religion in England. In vain, 
haid he, would you put an end to the king’s life : 

He has children, who would succeed both to his 
' Clown and to his maxims of govei ament. In vain 
“ would you extinguish the whole loyal family . The 
»* nobility, the gentry, the pailiaiucnt, aie all infected 
*with the same heresy, and could laisc to the throne 
•’another prince and anothei llimily, who, besides * 
"‘their hatred to oui icligion, would be animated with 
revenge toi tlie tiagical death ol theii predccessois. 

I’o serve any good pm pose, wc must destroy, atone 
blow, the king, the royal family, the lords, the 
'commons; and huiy all oui enemies in one com- 
mon luin. Happily, they are all assembled on the 
first meeting ol ihe pailiament : and aflord us the 
' ojipoi Lunity of gloi ious and uscliil vengeance. Cieat 
^ pi uparations will not be requisite. A few of us, 

"com hilling, may run a mine below tlie hall in 
' ■which they meet ; and choosing the very moment 
when the king lui.ingucs both houses, consign over 
' to destiuction these dctei mined foes to all piety and 
r religion. Meanwhile, we ourselves standing aloof, 

* safe and unsuspected, shall triumph in being the 
'’nistrumcnts of divine wiatli, and shall behold with 

picasme those sacrilegious walls, in which wcie 
passed the edicts for piosciibing oui chuich and 

* butchering hci childicii, tossed into a thousand 

* fiaginenls, while their impious inhabitants, niedi- 
tating. perhaps, still new peuecutions ag.tiusL iis, 

pass 
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CHAT, pass from flames above to Haines beloi», there for 
ever to endure the torments due to their oHences." 

Joo*. Pi F 11 o Y was charmed with this project of Catesby ; 

and they agreed to communicate the niattei to a few 
more, and among the lest to Thomas Winter, whom 
they sent over to Flaudcis, in quest of Fawkes, an 
officer in the Spanish seivice, with whose zeal and 
coin age ihev wci e all thoroughly acquainted. When 
tJicy inllstcd any new conspiratoi, in order to bind 
him’to seojesy, they always, together with an oath, 
employed the Communion, the most sacred rife of 
their religion.’’ And it is rcmaikable, that no one 
of these pious devotees evei ciitei lamed the least 
compunction with legaid tothe cruel massaci e wdiich 
they piojectcd, of wliatcver was gieat and cininent 
in the nation. Some of them only weic staitled by 
the icllection, that of necessity many c.tlholus must 
be picsent; as spectators or atleiidants on the king, 
or as having seals in the house ol peeis • But Tos- 
roond, a Jesuit, and (hiinet, supenni of that older 
in England, removed these scruples, and sliew^ed 
them iiow the mteiesis of icligion rcquiied that the 
innocent should heic be saci diced with the guilty. 

All tins passed in the spi ing .iiid suintiicr of the 
yeai lOO/] . w hen the coiispnalurb also hired a house 
in Fiei cy’s name, adjoniiiiglo that in w huh the pal > 
liaiUL'iit w.is to assemble Tow aids the cud of that 
ycai the> licg.ui thcii opi lalioiis That they might be 
less miei 1 iipLcil, andgnt less su, pit i.m lothc ncigli- 
boiiihood. ihes' t..>iiu'd iii stole ot pifisisi iiis with 
Llicni. aiul nes er desistedli om iheir labour Obstinate 
in their pm pose, .uid coiifiimed by passion, by pi in 
ciple, .uul Ijy mutual e\hoilation, tlicy little feared 
death iii ^onip.'i ison ol a d'saj>pijintu't,iit , and hav- 
ing piovidtd aims, togclhe. with the jn*-ln'.iicnts ul 
then laboui , they resolved thei e to po is!, .n case ol a 

di',coi ei V 

" Hiaorj of tilt (.iinpowclci Trta.uii. 
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illscovery. Their pci severance advanced the work ; C H A p. 
and they soon pierced the wall, though tlircc yards ^ 

5n thickness ; but on appi caching the other side, ieo6. 
they weie somewhat staitled at healing a noise, 
which they knew not how to account loi. Upon 
jnquiiy, they found that it came from the vault 
below the house nfluids; that a magazine ol coals 
bad been kept there ; and that, as the coals weie 
Belling off, the vault woidd he let to the highest 
bidder. The oppoitunity was immediately seized ; 
tile place hired by Pieicy; thirty-six barrels of 
powder lodged in it , the whole covered up Avith 
fknrgots and billets; the doors ot the ccll.n boldly 
flung open ; and every body admitted, as if it con- 
tained notliiifg dangeious. 

Conk IDS nt of sin^ccss, they now began to look 
forwaid, and to plan the leinaining paiL of their 
pioject The king, the queen, piincc JJcniy, wcie 
all expected to he picseiil at the opening oi pailia- 
ment. The duke, by icason ol bis tendei age, 
would be absent; and it was resoK’cd, that Picicy 
should sei/c him, oi assassinate him. The pi iiiccss 
Elizabeth, a child likewise, wms kept at lend Mai- 
rington’s bouse at Waiwickslme ; and sii Kvciaid 
Digby, Rookwood, Giant, being let into the con- 
spiiacy, engaged to assemble then fiieudsoii pie- 
teiice of a hunting match, and seizing that pilncoss, 
iiiiiiiediately to piocluJin Jici queen. So tiaiispoited 
■weie they with lagc against then adversai les, and so 
ch.iimcd with the ]iiospect of ic\eiigc, that they 
foigot all caie ol Uieii own safety; and ti listing to 
the general coiilusion wliicli must lesiilt lioiii so 
unexpected a blow, they loiesaw not, that the fiiiy 
ol the people, now uiiicstiaincd by any aulboiiLy', 
tnubt have turned against them, and would piobably 
have satiated itself, hy an uiiivv-isal massacie ol the 
catliolics. 

1 H E day, so long wished lor, now appi cached, 
on which the pailiameiit was appointed to assemble. 

VoL. VI, ju The 
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CHAP- The rlreadful secret, though comnlunicatec] to above 
twenty peisoiis, had been leligiuusLy kept, duriii<r 
i<305. the space ot near a year and a lialf. Moiemurse, 
no pity, no Lear of punishment, no hope of rewaid, 
had, as yet. induced any one conspirator, either to 
abandon the enterprise, or make a discovery of it. 
The holy fury had extingnishccl in their bi cast every 
othci motive ; and it was an iiuliscretion at last, 
proceeding clilefi y fi omthesc vci y bigoted prejudices 
and parti.tritie8, which saved the iiatiun. , 

TjlN days befoie the meeting of paili.ament, loid 
Monle.'igle, a c<)thoIic, son to lord Morley, leceived 
the lollowing letter, which had been delivered to his 
servant by an unknown h.ind. iotfji-, Out of the 
love 1 bear lo some of your fiietuls^ I have a care of 
yont preieivalion. Theiefote I ivould advise you, as 
you lender your life, lo devise some excuse to shift oj 
youi ailendance at thif pailiament. Foi God and man 
have concurred to punish the wickedness of this time. 
And think not slightly of this advertisement ; hut re^ 
lire youiselj into your country, where you may expect 
the event in safely. For though there he no appearance 
of any sin, yet, I say, they wilt receive a terrible blow 
this parliament, and yet they shall not see who hurls 
them. Fhis counsel is not to be contemned, because it 
may do you good, and can do yon no harm : For the 
danger is past, as soon as yon have burned the letter. 
And J hope God will give you the giace to make good 
use oJ It, unto whose holy protection / commend you'^ 
JVloNTLAf. i.i- knew not v\hat to make of tins let- 
tei ; and though inclined to think it a foolish at- 
tempt to Jtigliieii and ridicule him, he judged it 
safest to cany it toloid Salisbury, secietaiyoi state 
Though Salisbuiy too w.is inclined to pay little 
attention to it, he thouglit jiioper to lay it befoie 
the king, who came to town a few da>s after. To 
the king it appealed not so light a matter; and 

fioin 
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from the serious earnest style of the letter, he con- CHAP, 
jecturecl, that it implied something dangerous and 
, inipcirtant. A terrible blow, and yet the authors con- leos. 
cealed; a dangei so jwrfrfw, and yetso^iMt; these 
,«ciicuinstances seemed all to denote some contrivance 
. by guii-poirdei ; ami it was thought advisable to in- 
spect all the vaults below the houses of pail lament. 

This care belonged to the enil of Suffolk, lord 
ciiainbcilain ; who pm pnscly delayed the search, till 
tiie ibiy bcloic tlie meeting of parliament. He re- 
inaikcd those gi eat piles of wood and faggots which 
lay 111 the vault under the upper house, and he cast 
his eye upon Fawkes, who stood in a dark coiner, 
and passed himself for Piercy’s servant. That daring 
and determined eourage,which 80 mueh distinguished 
this conspii ator, even among those heroes in villainy, 
was fully painted in his countenance, and was not ■ 
passed unnoticed by the chaniheilam.' Such a quan- 
tity also of fuel, for the use of one w ho lived so little 
in toM n as Picrcy, appeared a little extraordinar)' ;* 
and upon compaiiiig all ciicnrastances, itwasie- 
solvcd that a luoie thorough inspection should be 
nude. About imdulglit, sii Thomas Kuevet, a jus- 
tice iif peace, was sent with proper attendants ; and 
beloictlie dooi of the vault finding Fawkes, who 
had just HtiKhedall his prepai.itions, he mmiediately 
iftei/ed irnii,and tiiiiiingovei the faggots, discovered 
the powder, 1 he matches and eveiy thing pioper 
for setting hie to the tiain were taken in Fawkes’s 
pot Ivcl ; w ho hiuliiig his guilt now appai cut, and see- 
ing no 1 el nge but iii boldness and dcspaii , expressed 
tJic utmost legiet, that he had lost ’the uppuitunity 
of filing the powder at once, and ol swetleiiing liis 
ow n death by that ol his enemies.' llefoi c the coun- 
cil, he displayed the same iiitiepid himiiess, mixed 
cxcnwithscoinand disebuu ; lefuslngto discover Ins 


' K. James’s AVorks. ii. 251). 
' Ikul. |j. '230. 
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CHA P. accomplices, and ‘ihewinp; no concern but for tbe 
failure oi tbe cntci prise “ This obstinacy lasted 
1605. two or three days * Biitlieiiiijr eonlinedto the Tower, 
left to reflect on Ins guilt and danger, and the rack 
being just shown to him , his coinage, fatigued with 
so long an effort, and unsnppoi ted by hope or society, 
at last failed him ; and he made a lull discovery of 
all the conspiratoi 

Catesby, Piercy, and the other criminals, who 
were in London, though they had heard ol the ^larm 
taken at a letter sent to Mouteagle ; though they bad 
heard of the chamberlain’s search ; yet were resolved 
to persist to the utmost, and ncvei abandon theii 
hopes of success.’ But at last, hearing that Fawikes 
%A’a8 arrested, they hurried down to \Varwickshiic ; 
where sir Everaid Digby, thinking himself assuied 
that successhad attended his conledei ales, was already 
in arras, in ordei to sei/c the pi incess Elizabeth. She 
had escaped into Coventiy, and they wcie obliged 
to put themselves on theii dcicucc against the coun- 
try, who were raised from all rju.ii tors, and ai incd, by 
the sheriff. The conspiiatoi s, u ith all tlicir attend- 
ants, nevei cvceetled the imnibcr ol eighty persons ; 
and bciiijj sun ouiKU d on es ci v side, could no loiisei 
cnleitain hopes, citlui ol prevailing or escaping 
J la\ mgihcicloiccoiilcsscd theinscives. and icceivcd 
ahsolnlion, thevIxiUlls picp.i'.eil loi death, and re- 
sells al to sc I kill II I IS es as dear as possible to the assail- 
ants. Blit even this misiiablc consolation asms dc- 
oirdlliein Some ol then jiossih'i took hre, and dis- 
ablcii llieiii loi dcicncc.'' 'i’lie people rushed in 
upon them. Eieic/ ind ti.it cdiy sveie killed by one 
shot. Dighv, Isc'ckssood, W mlci , and others, being 
taken piisoneis, ssoic liicd. conlessed ihcii guilt, and 

died, 

AA inwootl, sol. II j). 171. ' K. Jjiues'b Woiks, p. 231 

bee iioic | LI .ii ilii. end ol the lulmni,. 

‘Stale 'ir.als. sul. i. p. 1211. Diwouise of the manner, 
p. <>«>, 70. 
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died, as well as Garnet, by ihc hands ol tlic cxe-C H A P 
cutioncr. ^otivithstamlinji; tins lion id cninc, the 
hisjotccl catholics Aveieso devoted to Garnet, that leoj. 
they landed nniaclcs to be wrought by hi:, Idood;* 
and ill Spain he was regaidcd as a m.iityi.’’ 

NjlI fHER had tlic desperate fortune of the con- 
spiratois iiiged them to tins eiiteipiise, iioi had the 
lot nier profligacy ol theii lives piepaied them for 
so gicat a Clime, ileloic that audacious attempt, 
their conduct seems, m general, to be liable to no 
repioach. Clatesby’s cliaiactei hud entitled him to 
such regal (1, that Hookw ood and Digby were seduced 
by then iinplicit tiiist iii Ins judgment; and they 
declaied, tha^, lioiii the motive alone ol liiendship 
to him, they weie leady, on any occasion, to have 
saciiliced then iives.^^ l)igby hiinsell was as highly 
esteemed and beloved as any man iii Kugland ; and 
he had been pai lieu bily honoured with the good 
opinion oi nucen Lli/abetli.'* It was bigoted zeal 
alone, the most absuid ol piejuihccs inasr|ued with 
reason, tlie most ci iiuiual of passions coveted with 
the appeaiaiicc ol duly, which seduced them into 
ineasiiies, tiiat weie fatal to themselves, and liad so 
neai Iv pioved fatal to then coiiiitiy.*' 

'1 II K IokIs Mold ' uiiL and Stointon, two ca- 
thuiiis, wi 'e fi K J, tlic loiiiici ten thousand pounds, 
til' l.ittci lovU liioiisjiid, liy the still -cli.iinhct , hc- 
Cai''.e then a'lseiice lioiii p nliaiiieiil li.id hegotten a 
suspicion ol tlien lieiii'i acf|uaintcd w ilh the con- 
spiiacy. '1 lie .miI oI Noithunibei land was lined 
tlijiiy thousand pound'., and detained seveial yeais 

prisoner 

’ AViimood. ^ol II |] *10(1 ' 111 ibid. 

*■ Si.itc'l 1 1 'Is, I I [I. 'iOl . '' Alin II Os vul. II. rill ‘I'll, 

' .iIei .1 Ills luiuliiiiii.itiou, sdul III I kiiLi til Ins smIc; 

Now Jill iiiv iiitciitiiii), Ili me fill loll, tli .t li I Iiul tliniijrlit 
tliLiL lull lii’i'ii ilie li'jsl sin 111 I ic plot, I would not li ive been of 
It loi all I’lL woilil , mil no -jlliei cause diew me, to lia/iicl my 
“ iuitimc iiid Idc, bill /cd to (iod’s icii.,i<iii ” lie cxpiesscs liin 
S'lrpiiseio liLji that aii) calliolicv had cuiideniuud U. s 

y/M/it/j, livbliihtd bj it$iciaiy Cavinlry. 
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CHAP, prisoner in ihe Tower ; because, not to mention 
other grounds of suspicion, he had admitted Picicy 
i60jf. into the number of gentlemen pensioneis, witliout 
his taking the requisite oaths.' 

Thf king, in his speech to the pailiamcnt, ob- 
served, that, though religion had engaged the con- 
spiratois in so criminal an attempt, yet ought we not 
to involve all the Roman catholics in the same guilt, 
or suppose them equally disposed to commit such 
enormous barbarities. Many holy men, he said, and 
our ancestors among the rest, had been sedue'ed to 
concur with that church in her scholastic docti ines ; 
who yet had never admitted her seditious prin- 
ciples, concerning the pope's power of dctlnoning 
kings, or sanctliying assassination, 'f'hc wiatb of' 
Heaven is denounced against ciirnes, but innocent 
eiror may obtain its favoui ; and nothing can be 
more hateiul than the nnchaiitableness of the puri- 
tans, who condemn alike to ctcinal toirnents, even 
the most inoffensive pal tisans of popeiy. For his 
part, he added, that conspiiacy, hosvuver atrocious, 
should nevei altei , in the le.ist, his plan of govern- 
ment' While with one hand lie punished guilt; 
with the othei he would still support and piotect 
innocence.” Aftei this speech, he prorogued the 
parliament till llie 22 d of January,'' 

The moderation, and, I may say, magnanimity 
of the king, immediately alter so iiairow an escape 
from a most detestable conspiiacy, was nowise agree- 
able to his sub](xls. Tli’eir animosity against popei y, 
even before this provucalioii, li.id risen to a gi eat 
pitch; and it had pci haps been more prudent in 

James, 

^ Camden in Kennel, p. <>92. » K. James’s Woi ks, p. .'503, 60 i. 

'* The parlument, this session, passed .in acl obliging esery^ one 
to take the oath of allcgi.iiicL A vciy model ate test, siiiee it de- 
cided no controverted points between the two religions, and only 
the persons who took it to abjure the pope's poner of rJe- 
tliiomug kings. See K. James’s Works, p. 250. 
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James, by a little dissimulation, to have conformed „ ^ „ 
himself to it His theological leainiug, confirmed 
by disputation, had happily fixed his jiidument in 
the protesLant iailh ; vet was his heart a little biassed 
by the allurements of lionie, and he had been well 
pleased, if the makiiip; of some advances could li<i\e 
effected an union with that ancient motbei'chnich. 

He stiove to abate the aciimony of his own subjects 
against the leligion of their fatheis He became 
himself the object of tlieir diffidence and aversion. 
W^lTatcver measures he ciiibiaced; In Scotland to 
iiitiodiice prelacy, in Kiig land to enfoice the autho- 
rity of the established church, and support its lites 
anil ceremonies, w’ere intei preted as so many steps 
towaids pojJery; and were repiesented by the pu- 
ritans as symptoms of idolatiy and superstition. 
Ignorant of the consequences, or iinw'illing to sa- 
ciificc to politics his inclination, which he called his 
conscience, he perscveied in the same measures, and 
gave tiust and picferment, almost indifleiently, to 
Ills catholic and pi otestant subjects. And finding his 
pel son, ns well as his title, less obnoxious to the 
church of Rome, than those of Kli/.abeth, he gra- 
dually abated the iigour of those laws, which had 
been enacted against that church, and which were 
so acceptable to bis Ingotcd subjects. But the effects 
ol these dispositions on both sides became not very 
sensible till towaids live conclusion ol liis reign. 

A r tin's time James seems to have possessed the 
affections even of lus English subjects, and, in a 
tolei able degree, tlicii esteem and legaid. Hitheitu 
their complaints w'crechielly levelled against his too 
great constancy in his eai ly friendships , a quality 
which, had it been attended with inoic reconoiiiy, 
the Wise w onld have excused, and the candid would 
even, jieiiiaps, have applauded. Hi, paits, which 
weie not despicable, and his learning which was 
gieat, being highly extolled by Ins conitieis and 
gownmeu, and not yet tiled in the management of 

any 
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CHIP, any delicate .ifT.iiis, for whicli he was unfit, raised a 
’dea of him in the woiJd ; nor H.is it always 
ifiOb. throuprh flattciy or insincciity that he received the 
title of the second Solomon. A icport, which was 
suddenly spicad about this time, of his bein'a; assassi- 
nated, visibly stiiicL a p;icat constei nation into all 
Apurlia- orders ot men.' '1 he cumnioiis also abated, this 
*“***• session, somewhat ol their evccssivc Iriigality^ and 
gi anted him an aid, pa) aide in loui years, of tlnee 
subsidies and six sixteenths, winch Sh Fiaiicis B/icon 
said in the Jiousc,'‘ might amount to about four 
hundred thousand pounds And for once the king 
and pailiamcnt paitcd in friendship and good hu- 
mour I'iie liatied whicli the catholics so visibly 
hole him, gave him, at this time, an .iddilional value 
in the eyes of his people. I'hc only consideiahlc 
point ill which the commons incuned his dis- 
pleasure, was by discos cling theii constant good- 
will to the piuitans, in whose favoiii they desiicda 
coiilciencc with the louls ‘ AV'^hich w^as icjcclcd. 

18 'I'lif chief aft iM tians.icteil next session, was the 
intcii'hd moon ol the two Liie^doins ”* Nothing 
coiibl exceed tlic Icing s passion and /eal foi this 
iicbJe eritei pr l^^ but tlic pai 1 lament s piejiuiicc and 
reluctance 'gainst it. Tlieic lemaiu two excellent 
speeches in I.ivour of the wiiioo, winch it woidd 
not be nnpiopci to com]>aic togiiliei ; that of the 
king," and tlut ol sn Ki ii’i'is Ikieon Those, who 
aflecl III eseiy thing siuh an exLieme contempt loi 
Janies, will be v.opiiscd to Imd. th. t his discoiiise, 
both loi good ic.isoning and eloquent enmpusitiun, 
appioachcs veiy ucai that o( a man, who was un- 
doubtedly, at that tunc, one of the greatest geniuses 
in Liiropc. A lew timal mdiscictions and inde- 
coiums may be said to characlcii/e the haiangue of 
the monarch, and m.uk it lor his own And, in 

‘ kciiiict, p. G76. ^ Jomn. 20ili May l 606 . 

' Jouiii. Jill April 160G. "■ keimet, p, 676, 

r K. James's Woiks, p. i09. 
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general, so open and avo^^Ld a declaration in favour 
of a measnic, nliile he had taken no cate, hv any 

E recautioii or inlii*^uc, to ensure success, ina) saicly i606. 

e pronomiccd an indiscietion. Hut the ait ol 
jnanapn^ p.nliaiiionts, h) pi u ate intcicst oi cabal, 
being iouiid hitherto of 1 -ttle use oi necessity, liatl 
not, as s et, become a pait of Knglish politics. In 
the common couise of alLiiis. goveinment could be 
conducted witlioiit then assistance; and when their 
concurrence became nccossaiy to the nirasnres of 
theciow'n, it was, gcnciaily speaking, except in 
tunes of great faction and discontent, obtained 
Without much difllculty. 

Thk kingi’s inffiicnce serins to have rcndcied the 
Scottish pailiamcnt coidial in all the steps which 
they took tow aids the union 1 hough the advan- 
tages which Scotland might hope iioni that measure 
weie mote considerable ; yet were the objections 
too, withicgaid to tlint kingdom, inure stiiking 
and obvious. Tlic benclit winch must have le- 
Milted to England, both by accession ol stiengtii 
and secinity, was nut despicable; and as the English 
were by far the gi eater nation, and possessed the 
scat of goveiimicnt, the objections, either from the 
point ol lionour, or I loin jealousy, could not reason- 
ably have any place ainoiTji: them. The English par- 
liament indeed seem to ]ia\e f>ecii swayed nictely 
l)v the vulgar motive ol national antipathy. And 
they pel sisted so ohstip.itcly in then pi ejudiccs, that 
all the cffoits lor a tiurough union and incoipora- 
tion ended oiih nr the abjlitionof the hostile laws 
ioiincily enacted neli.ecii the kingdoms.'’ 

SuMi-: 

" lliL uimiiioris wf 1 C cviri -.o iverse (o llic imio.i, tfi.it tJicv find 
caiiiplaiiiL(l 111 ilic lu'iMLi sc ji.»n to the hinls, til the hisiioii of 
liii.iiil, lui \riiiu>, .1 uinil I'l i i' 0,1. ol It .iikI ll.c pielalc n.is oli-' 
lo iii.iLt. M.iljiriissiiiiis liM 1 IS ol.'eiicc. J 'le ci iiiic iiiipiitcci to 
liiiii siLiii-, III li. M, uiiisiiluj 1 I III-, titni'ii^ ol I siihjcct uliitli lay 
hcinii if.c |> II li iiti.iit So litii' notion !■ .(I tiicy .is }Lt o[ gencial 
libfi’ ' railiaiuuitaiy Itisloiy, \wf, \. p 108, loy, 110. 
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CHAP Some precipitate steps which the king, a little 
after his accession, had taken, in oidei to promote 
icob. his favourite pro|ect, iiad been here ubscived to du 
more injury than service. From his oun authority, 
he had assumed the title of king ot Gieat Ihilain ; 
and had cjuai tcred the aiiiisol Scotland, with those 
of England, lu all coins, flags, and ensigns. He 
had also engaged the |u.lges to make a declaiatioii, 
that all those who, after the union of the crowns, 
should be boi'n in either kingdom, weic, fur that 
leason alone, naturalized in both. This was a ‘nice 
question, and, according to the ideas oi those limes, 
susceptible of subtile leasomng on both sides. The 
king was thes.ime‘ The parliaments were diflercnt. 
To rendei the people thereloic the same, we must 
suppose that the sosereign authority resided chiefly 
in the prince, and that these popular assemblies n ere 
rather instituted to assist with money and advice, than 
endowed with au\ cuuti oiling or active powers in 
the goveinment. It is evident, sass Bacon in his 
pleadings on this subject, that all other common- 
wealths, monai dues oulif vxcrjtlgd, do suinist by a law 
piecedent. Foi ivheic aiUhoufy is divided amongst 
mam/ o/J'uei i, and lliei/ not pei pelual, hut annual or 
tempo} an/, and not to leieive their aulhoi tty hut by 
election, and tetlaui persons too have voices oidi/ tu 
that election, andllu like; these aie busy and curious 
Ji antes, which of necessUi/ do presuppose a law pt ecedenf, 
wi liteu ot nnwnflen, to guide and dit ect them . But 
in monai elms, especially hetedilaty, that is, when se- 
veral families oi lineages of people do sidiinil themselves 
to one line, inipeiial or toyal, the sniniiission is moie 
natural and simple ; which affeiwaids, by law suhse- 
ipieiit, ti petjecled, and made moie Joimal; but that 
tsgtounded upon iialuie^’ It «oii]'d seem from this 
re isoning, that tlic ulea of a heieditaiy, limited mo- 
narchy, though implicitly supposed in man) public 

ti aiisactiuns 

' Bacoh’s Works, sol. iv. p. 110. 191. edit. ITJO. 
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tiaiisactions, had scarcely ever, as yet, Ijcen express- chap, 
ly formed by any Kn^lish lawyer or politician. XLVI. 

Except the obstinacy of the patlimnent with re- 
gaid to the union, and an attempt on the kind’s 
ecclesiastical juiisdictioii,^' most of tlicir mcnsuics, 
dining this session, were sufliciently respectiul and 
obliging; though they still discovci a vigilant spirit 
and a careful attention towards national liberty. 

The votes also oi the commons show, that the 
house contained a mixtuie of puritans, who had 
acquned great authority among them,' and who, 
together with religious pi ejudices, weie continually 
suggesting ideas nioie suitable to a popular than a 
monaichical foim of government. The natural ap- 
petite for rule made the commons lend a willing 
eai to evciy doctiine which tended to augment their 
own power and influence. 

A PI I iMON was moved in the lower house for a * leor. 
moie ligoroiis c.\ecutioii of the laws against popish 
recusants, and an abatement tow aids piotestant 
clergymen, w ho si i njiled to oliscivc the ceremonies. 

Both these points wiic cqnallv utiaii.cptable to the 
Ling; and he sent oideis to the house to piocecd 
no iaithci in that inattci. 'I’hc commons were in- 
clined, at fust, to coiisiclci tliose oidcis as a hi each 
ofpiivilcgc Biillhc) soon .iiqnicsccd, wJien told 
that this nicasine of llie Linus w.is snppoited by 
many prccetlents duiing the i<*igu ol I'^li/aheth.* 

Had they been ahi tis disjiosed to m ike the pie- 
cedenls ol that leigii the lule ol tin ti conduct, they 
needed nevci have hid any quaiicl with any ol their 
inonarchs. 

Tut complaints of Spanish ilcpieilallons woie sthjnne. 
very loud among the En«i,lish nicicliaiits ' The 
lower house sent a message to the loiils. desninu a 

o n 

cnnfeieiice 

’Journ. 2 Dcccnil»ir, 'i Mdicli, IC06. ‘‘'i.ufijiim' 1007. 

' fourii. 26 Pcbiiijr», -1,7 Vtjidi iMiO 2 Mj>, 17 ]iiiie 1007. 

■ Juurn. 16, 17 fuiiL 1007. ' Jumii. I ib. 1606. 
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CHAP, conference with them, in oidci to their prcsentinpi| 
a joint petition to the kins; on the subject. The 
i«)7. lords took sonic time to deliberate on tins message ; 
because they said, llie iiiattci was weighty and 
lare. It probably occiincd to them at fust, that 
the parliament’s iiitci posing in alTaiis ol slate would 
appear unusual and cvtraoidinaiy. And, to show 
that 111 this sentiment they weie not guided by com t 
infliieiiee; aftei they had delibci ated, they agiccd 
to the conleience. , 

Till house ol commons began now to feel them- 
selves oi such inipoita'icc, that on the motion ol 
sir Kdwin San.hs, a iiicmliLi ol ^real authoiity, 
they entcied, loi the Inst tune, an oi/ler for the 
regular Lecpiiig ol then )oinnals“ When all 
husiiiess lias finished, the king pioiogued the pai- 
llaaicMit. 

About this time there w.is an insurrection of the 
countiy people iii Nortbaiiiptonshiie, headed by 
one Reynolds, a man oi low condition. Thev went 
about destioying inclosuics , but carclully avoided 
4t!ijiiiy. coiniiiitlMig any othci uiitiage. Tins insiniectiun 
was easily siippicsscd, and though great lenity was 
used tnii'aids tlie notcis, y cl were sumc ol the ring- 
Ic idcis pniiishcd. The duet cause ol that trivial 
commotion seems to have been, of ilsell, lar Iroiii 
trivi.d 'Flic praitice still continued in England, 
of disusing tillage, and lliKmiiigtbe laud into in- 
closuies loi tlie sake ol pastiiie. 11 y this means 
the kingdom iv is depopulated, at least prevented 
iioiii inci easing so iiiudi in people as might have 
been expected li ora the daily iiieicase ol industiy 
and cumnieice. 

1600 Ntxi year piesents us with nothing mcinorahlc: 

lint in the sjii ing oi the subsequent, altci a long nego- 
tux>. tiatioii, w as cone! nded by a ti uce ol twelve y cai s, that 
A\ai,wbicli luj iieai ball a century had beOiicaiiied on 

with 
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with such fury between Spiiin and the Slater ol’tbc C H A p. 

United Provinces. Nevci contest seeined ^t Kist, 

nioic unequal Novel contest was lj:iibhv.tl v, iilniioie it.09 '■ 

honoui to the v/eakei p-ulv. On tl.e 'id* ol '>11 

were iinnibers, ricliC'>, aullioiity, discipline C;n tiie>iMiitind 

bide ol the lesolted pio/iiiccs w'cic ioiiiid the at- 

tachnieiit to liheity and the eiithiisiasni ol icli^uui. 


Jiy lici naval entei pi ises the i cpuhlicinainla'MJil her 
armies; and, joiimi'j, peacelul iiidnsti y to iiulitaiy 
s.doiii, she was cMiaided hy hot own loice, to sup- 
port heiseir, and giadnally lely less on those neigh- 
boiniiig piiiiccs, who, lioni jealousy to Spiiii, weie 
at fiist pioinpted to ericoutage her levolt. Long 
had the piide of that inonaiciiy pi evaded ovei her 
iiiteiest, and prevented hei iioui hcaiLeningto any 
teiins o( accommodation with hei icbcllious siih- 
jects. Hut hndnig all inteicoinse cut oil between 
hci provinces by the niaiitimc loicc ol the Slates, 
she at last agiecd hi ti cat w ith them as a fi ce people, 
and solemnly to leiiotiuce all claim and pieLcnsiua 
to thcii soveieignty. 

This chiet point being gained, the licaty vvasMirrii-w 
easily brought to a coiicliisloii, undoi the joint me- 
diation and guaiantee ol Kiaiicc and Kngland All 
e\terior appearances ol honoui vvcie paid equally lu 
hoth crow'ns' But very dilleicnt weie the bcnlmienls 
which the States, as well as all Junope, entei tamed 
ol the princes who woie them. Ti ngaiity and vigoiii, 
thechiel circumsiances which piocuie regaitl among 
loreign nations, shone out as conspicviously in 1 lent y 
as they weic dehcientiii J.nnes. To aconU-uptol the 
Lnglish monarch, Ih-ni> ■ Lcms to havc .witled.icon- 
biderable degiec ol |i,,d. nsy .Old avei sioii,v\ 111' iiwcie 
sentiments altogcthei ^«illi<iut Jtuind.ilion fames 
was just and iaii in ..ll tiaiibacllons with liis all its,' 

but 


* Tlic pi, 111 of aLCu’iiiiiocL'tion wliit.li Jjinc i icconjniei)cIt.iI i 
foiiucl in \\ iiiivooil, vol. 11 p. liy, 4J0 , and li ll l s in l ili.it w j. 

iuui’:ii'Ciid,.d 
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CHAT* but it appears riom the memoirs of those times, that 
each side deemcil bun paltl<llto^va^dslheil advcrsaiy, 
1U09. and fancied that liehadcnteied Jiito scci et mensnres 
against tiieni.* So httle ecpiit) Ji.ive men in their 
judgiiients of their oivii aflaiis; and so dangerous 
is that cnliicncutiahty affected by the Ling of Eng- 
land I 

1610. The little concern nhich James took in foreign 
■Fei*. !) idlaiis renders the domestic occuii cnees, paiticu- 
akeiit. larly those of pailiamcnt, the most interesting ol, Ins 
leigti. A new session was held this spiing;ttic Ling 
full of hopes of receiving supply ; tlie comrauns of 
ciicumscribing his piciog.itive. The earl of Sa- 
lisburV) now created tieasinci on the ik:ath of the 
earl of Dorset, laid open the Ling’s necessities, fiist 
to the peers, then to a committee of the lowci 
house.^ He insisted on the unavoidable expence in- 
curred in supporting the navy, and in suppressing a 
late insurrection in iicland: fie inentioned tliiee 
numerous courts which the Ling was obliged to 
maintain, for himself, for the queen, and loi the 
prince oi Wales: He obseived, that queen Eliza- 
beth, though a single woman, had leceivcd vciy 
lui gesuppliesinthe)c‘aispreceding]iei death, w'hich 
alone weic e.\peiisive to liei : And lie icniarked 
that, dining her reign, she had alienated many of 
the crown lands; an expedient which, though it 
supplied hei picsent necessities, without laying bur- 
dens onlici people, extremely multiplied the necessi- 
ties 111 hcrsuccessui. Fiom all thcsccauscs he thought 
it nowise strange, that the king’s income should fall 

short 

recommended bylluirs, as we learn from |cauiB, tom. iii. p. 4 l 6 , 
417. It liad luiijr been imagined Ijy Insiuiiaiis from Jeanui’s au- 
thokity, that James had declared to the court ol Spam, that he 
would not suppoit llie Uutch in iheir prcieiisiuns to liberty and in- 
dependence. Blit It lias smte been disiovered bi Winwood's Mc- 
inorial!), vol. ii. p. -4o6. ICb. 4()!}. 475, 4/6. that that report w'as 
louiided on a lie ol prcsnleni fiichardol’a. 

Wmwowl and Jeoiiiu, pamm. *Jourii. 17 Feb. 1609. 
Keniiet, p. 681. 
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short so great a sum as eighty-one thousand pounds chap. 
of his stated and regular expencc ; without men- 
tioniiig contingencies, uhicli ought .thra)s to be uio. 
esteemed a fonilli of the yeaily charges. And as 
the croivn was now necessarilv biiidened with a great 
and urgent debt of S00,000 pounds, he tliencc in- 
ferred the absolute necessity of an immediate and 
large supply fioiii the people. To all these reasons, 
which James likewise uiged in a speech addiessed 
to bpth liouses, the coiiimoiis reniaitied inexoiable. 

But, nut to shock the king with an absolute lelusal, , 
they granted him one siilisidv and one hltccntli 
which would scnreelv anionni to a hiirulred thousand 
pounds. Ajul James icceived the inoitification of 
discovciing, in v.ini, all his wants, and ol begging 
aid of subjects who had noieasoiiable indulgence or 
considciMtion for him. 

Amonc the many causes of disgust and qnancl, 
wliicli now daily and unas oid.ibly multiplied bcLiveen 
prince and pailiaiueut, this article ol money is to be 
regaided as none of the least considerable. Altci the 
discoveiy and conquest ol the W’est Indies, gold ami 
siKoi became ci cry <lav niore plentilul in Kngland, 
aswell^as in the lestof laiiope*, and the puce of all 
commodities and piosisiuiis lose toa height beyond 
what hud been known since the declension of the 
Roman empire. As the levcnue of the cioivn lose 
not in piopoition.'' the piincc A\as insensibly re- 
duced to povci ty amidst the genet al iic'iies ol ins 
subjects, and reipilrcd additional kinds, in ordei to 
Auppuit the same inagniliceuce and loice which Icid 
been niaiiitained b\ loiniei inuiiaichs. Hut, while 
itaoney thus flowed into Kiiglaiid, avc may obseive, 
that, at the same time, and piubably lium that very 
cause, aits and iiidiistiy ol all kinds leceived a 

mighty 

' Besides tlic great aliciintion of the crown lands, thefcefaim 
Kilts iievci iiicicascd, and tht other lands weic let on long leases, 

'■nd at a gieat undervalue, Jitiie or nothing above the old rent. 
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CHAP. niio;l'ity increase ; anti elegance in every enjoyment 
of lilc became better known, and mine cultivated 

'^to. among all ranks oI people. Tl»c king’s servants, 
both civil and imlitaiy, liis cointiers, his ministeis, 
demanded inoie ample supplies liom the impo- 
verished prince, and wcic not eontented with the 
same simplicity of living nhich had satisfied their 
anccstois. The pi nice hiinsell began lo rcgaul an 
inciease of pomp and spleiidoui as ic(|iiisite to sup- 
poit the dignity ol Ins cliaiadei, and to pie&cive 
the same supeiioiity aliove Jus sithjccts, Inch'' his 
piedcccs&ois had enjoyed. Some erpiality too, and 
})io])oition lo the oilier sincreigns oi Kuiopc, it was 
natuial loi him to dc'.iie ; and .is they h.iil univer- 
sally ciilaigcd tlieii leseiiue, and multiplied their 
taxes, tlie king o( J'aigland tlecmcd it leasonable 
that his snli;ei is. nhoncicgencially asndi as theiis, 
should Ikmi Milh patience ^omc .uldiliunal buideus 
and impositions 

Umiai'imly foi the king, those veiy liclics, with 
the inci easing knowledge of tlie .ige, hied opposite 
sentiments in Ins subfccts; .iial. bigeltiug a spirit of 
fieedoiii and iudepentlcncc, disposed them to pay 
little leg.'iul eitliei to the enticalies oi nicn.ices ol 
their sovereign. While the baioiis possessed their 
Jui tiiei iiniiiense pi opcityaiidex tensive j in isdictions, 
they weie apt, at eseiy disgust, to endanger the 
monarch, and thiow the w hole gut eminent into con- 
fusion Rut this conhisum ol ten in its lui n, prosed 
l.ivoui.diIc lo the monaich, and made the nation 
again submit to him In utdci to le-estabiisb justice 
and tiaur|uillity. Aftei the power ol alienations, as 
svell as the iiicicase ol comnieice, had tiiroisn the 
balance oi propciL^ into the hands oi the commons, 
the situation ol alfaiis, and the dispositions ol men, 
became susceptible ol amoiercgiilai plan of liberty, 
and the lasvs svere not supported singly by the uu- 
thoiityol the soveieigii. And though in that in- 
terval, 
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tei’val, after the decline of the peers, and bcfoic 
people had yet experienced their foice, the piinces ^ 
assumed an exorbitant power, and had almost anni- ifeio> 
hilated the constitution under the weight ol their 
.ipierogative ; as soon as the cumiiioiis recovered 
^om their lethargy, they seem to have been asto- 
nished at the danger, and wcie lesolved to secuie 
liberty by fiimer btirieis than thcii anccstois had 
liitherto provided ior it. 

Had Janies possessed a very ligid fiugality, he 
^znighc have waidcdoff this crisis somewhat loiigei ; 
suid, waiting patientl) fui afavuuiablc oppoi turiity 
to inci ease and bx his levcunc, might have seciiied 
tlic extensive authoiity tiaiisniittcd to him. On the 
othei Jiaiid, liad the Loniiiions been inclinerl to act 
with nioie geneiosity and kindness towaids tiicii 
piincc, they might pi obahly have turned bis ne- 
cessities to good account, and have biibcd him to de- 
pait peaceably tioiii the moic dangeioiis ai tides oi 
ids prerogative. Hut he was a loiciguci, and igno- 
rant of the aits o( pojiiilatitv; they wciu suuied by 
religious pi ejiidiccs. and tenacious oi then mone) 

And, in this situation, it is no wuiidei that, duiliig 
this whole reign, we scaiccly find an iiitcival of 
mutual coiihdeiice .md iiicud&hip between piiiice 
and p.iiliamcnt. 

^ Tut king, b) his piciogalive alone, bad some 
years befote alteied the i itcs ul the cnstoins, and 
had established Inghti impositions on stweial kinds 
of meicJiaiidise. TJiis excicisc ol powci w’lJI na 
tui.dly, to us, appeal aihiUaiy and illegal, >et, 
|&:cording to the piiiicipks and piaclices oi that 
time, It might admit ol some apology. I'lie du- 
ties oi tonnage aiul poiiiid.igc wreic at in stgi anted 
tp the Clown, by a vote ol ])arliamei]t, and for a 
limited time , and as the giant lictjuently expiied 
^d was lencwcd, thclc could not then aiise any 
doubt concei mug the OI igin ol the king’s light to 
levy these duties ; and this imposition, like all 

VoL. VI. ' E others. 
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CHAT. Others, was plainly dciivcd Iroiii the voluntary con- 
sent of the people. But as Henry V. and all the 
1610/ succeeding soveicigns had the levenue cunlerrcd on 
them for life, the piince, so long in possession of 
these duties, began giadualiy to consider them as 
his own pioper light and inhciilance, and regaided 
the vote of parliament as a mere ioiniality, which 
lalhei e\prcssed the acquiescence of the people in 
his pieiogative, than hcsLoi\ed any new gilt or ie> 
venue upon him. 

Tii£ pal liaincnt, when it histgiantcd poundage 
to the Clown, had (ived no paiticnlai rates. The 
imposition was given as a shilling a pound, or 
hve peK cent on ail coraniodilies . It w^as left to the 
king himself, and the piivy council, aided by the 
advice of such inci chants as they should think pro- 
pel to consult, to fix the value of goods, and theieby 
the rates ol the customs. And as that value had 
been settled heloi c the discos ei y of the W est Indies, 
It WMs become much inleiioi to the prices which 
almost all comuiodities )>oie in every market in 
Kill ope , and consequently, the customs on many 
goods, though supposed to he hsii pet cent, was in 
lealiLy much nilerioi. The king, theieforc, was 
naliii.illy led to think that latcs which weie now 
plainly lalse, ought to he coi reeled,'' that a valu- 
ation of commodities, fixed by one act of the piivy 
council, iiiight be amended b) another; that li Ins 
light to yioundagc w'cie inheienl m the ciowii, he 
should also possess, ol Ininsell, the lightof collect- 
ing its inequalities; if this duty were granted by 
the people, he should at least support the spiiit ol 
the law, by fixing a iicw' and a juster valuation of 
all coiiiinodities. But besides this reasoning, which 
seems plausible, il not solid, the king was sup- 
poitcd in that act of powci by diiect piecedents, 
some in the leign of Maiy, some in the beginning 


*■ Wiuwood, vol. li. p. 438. 
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of Elizabeth.' Both these princesses had, \rithout C 
consent of parliament, altered the rates of commo^ 
dities ; and as their impositions had, all along, been 
submitted to without a muimur, and still continued 
to be levied, the king had no reason to apprehend 
that a blither exertion of the same authority would 
give any occasion of complaint. That less umbrage 
might lie taken, he was moderate in the new rates 
which he established : The customs, during his whole 
rcigi^, lose only from 137,000 pounds a-year to 
J 90,000 ; though, besides the increase of the rates, 
there was a sensible increase oi commerce and in> 
diibtiy during that period : Every commodity, bc> 
sides, which might serve to the subsistence of the 
people, or might be considered as a material of ma» 
iiiildctures, was exempted from tlie new impositions 
ul James But all this caution could not prevent 
the complaints of the commons. A spirit of liberty < 
had now taken possession of the house The lending 
membeis, men of an independent genius and large 
views, began to regulate their opinions, more by 
the future consequences which they foresaw, than 
by the formci piecedents which were set before 
them ; and they less aspiied at maintaining the an- 
cient conslitqtion, than at establishing a new one, and 
a iieer, and a better. In their remonstrances to the 
king on this occasion, they observed it to be a gc- 
iieidl opinion, Thai the leasons of thai practice might 
be extended much Jaylher, even to the utter rum of 
the anctenl liberty of the kingdom^ and the subjects* 
right of pt operty in then lands and goods * Though 
expiessly foibidden by the king to touch his pre- 
rogatne, they pas<<cd a bill abolishing these imposi- 
tions; which was rejected by the house ol lords. 

i. Z Im 

‘ Journ. ISihApril, 5t]i and 10th May^ l6l4, !Lc. 'iOthFebruary 
1025. Sec also sir John Davis’s questiuii Lunccrning impusitiQia, 
p. 127, 128. 

Sir John Davis’s question concerning unposiiions. 

Jourti. 23d May 1610. 
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c 11 A I’. I N anollier address to the kinjj;, they objected to 

the practice of boiuwing uppn pi ivy seals, and de* 
1610. siied that the subjects should not be forced to lend 
money to his majesty, nor give a reason foi their 
refusal. Some iiuuinuis likewise were tin own out 
in the house against a new monopoly of the licence 
of wincs.^ It must be confessed, that foiced loans 
and monopolies Avere established on many and an- 
cient as aacII as recent piecedents; though diame- 
trically opposite to all the principles of a licp go- 
vernment.* 

The house likeivise discoA’cred some discontent 
against the king’s proclamations. James told them, 
y hal t/ioujr/i he well knew,, hj the c^nsttliUion and 
fiolicy of the kingdom, that proclamations were not oj 
eijnal Jotce with laws; yet he thought tl a duty in- 
cimhent on him, and a power inseparably annexed to 
the Cl own, to restrain and prevent such mischiejs and 
im ovvemenctes as he saio gi owing on the slate, against 
which no lertam law was extant, and which might 
tend to the great delument oJ the subject, if these 
should be no semedy pi ovided till the meeting of apai~ 
Unment. And *his pieiogalive, he adds, oni pto- 
geniUus have, in all tunes, used and eiijoyedf' The 
intervals hetAveen sessions, Ave may observe, weie 
licquently so long, as to render it neccssaiy foi a 
prince to interpose by his pieiogative. The le- 
gality of this exertion aviis established by uiiifonu 
and undisputed pr.icticc; and av.is ev'en .uknoAV- 
ledgcd by i.iivyeis, aaIio made, hoAvever, this diflei- 
cncc lielAvecu Luvs and proclamations, that the 
auUiorily oi the forinci Avas perpetual, that of the 
I latU'i expiied Avitli the soveieign Avlio emitted 
tiiem.' Ilut Avhat the aiillionty could be, Asliich 
' 'bound the subject, set aa'hs diflcreiit Irom the au- 
thoiity of hiAvs, and infeiioi to it, seems inexplicable 

r by 

' Paiiiameiit. IliAt. a'oI. v. p. 2 VI . ■ See note [F] at tla 

end of tlie \ oluRie. '* Parliiuueiit. Hut. vol. v. p. t250. , 

' Juuiu. 12ili May 1634. j 
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fay any maxims of reason or politics : Anri in this chap. 
instance, as in many otlicn, it is easy to see how 
inacemate the English constitution w.is, helorc the leio. 
parliament was enabled, by coiitinncd acrjuisitioiis 
or ciicioachmcnts, to csLablisli it on faxed piinciples 
of liljci ly. 

Ui’ON the settlement of the icfoimation. tliat ex- 
tensive branch of powci which regal ds ecclesiastical 
matters, being then witliout an ownci, seemed to ‘ 
belong to the iiist occupant; and Ilcm/ VIII. failed 
not iimnediatcly to sci/e it, and to excu it. even to 
the utmost degree of tyianiiy. T'lc possession of it 
was continued with Edward, and lecovercd i>y FAi- 
zahetli ; <ind jliat ambitious princess was so icmark- 
ably jealous of this flowci of hci crow'ii, that she 
scvciely icpimiandcd the pailiaiiient, if they ever 
piesuinedtu iiilci meddle in these matters ; and they 
were so ovci.iwed hy hci authority, as to submit, 
and to ask pudon on these occasions. But lames’s 
pailiaments ncie nniLli Jess obsequious. They ven- 
tured to lilt up ihcii eyes, and to cotisidei this 
pieiogative. They theie saw a laigc piovniLC of 
goseimiK lit, possessed liy the kin"alonc,;nid scaicely 
evei coiiiiiniuicalod with the pai li.imeiil. I'liey wetc 
.sensible Iliac this jnovince udniilted not ol an exact 
Jiuiiiidaiy oi ciici'iiisciipUoii. They luid left tliat 
the Kuiirau puiitill m loimei ages, imdei pietenie 
ol religion, nas giadually m.iking.idv.mcci Uiiisiiip 
tlic whole civil power. They die.idtil still mme 
dangeious conserpiciiccs liom the ehiii'is ol llicir 
■own soveieign, who i esided among llicm, and who, 
in many othei lespects, possessed siu.h unlimited 
I aiitlioiily. They theicfoie deemed it .ihsolulely nc- 
iCessaiy to ciicumsciibe tins liianch ol pieiog.iiisc , 
aiid<iecnidingly mthe piecedimgsessu/n, thc) passed 
‘a hill against thc est.iblisimicut ol an\ ecclesiastical 
icaiions without consent of pailiament.'' But the ' 

house 

^Jvurn. 2d, 1 1 tli December ; 5th March 1006. 
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CHAP house of lords, a s is usual, defended the barriers of 
the throne, and rejected the hill. 

1610 . In this session, the commons, after passing anew 
the same bill, made lemonstrances against the pto- 
eeedings of the high commission court} It icquircd 
no great peneti atiou to see the cxticme danger to 
liberty, aiising in a legal government, from such 
large discretional y puirei s as ^\crc cxcicised by that 
court. But lames lefused compliance with the ap> 
plication of the commons, lie was piobably se^isible 
that, besides the diminution ot his aiilhoiity. many 
inconveiiicncicsinustiiecessuiilytesultfiom the abo- 
lishing of all disci etionaiy powei in every magis- 
trate; and that the laws, were thcyevQi so caieiiilly 
flamed and digested, could nut possibly piovide 
against every contingency ; much less, where tiicy 
had not, as yet, attairied a sufiicicnt degree of accu- 
racy and refinement. 

But the business which chiefly occupied the 
commons during this session, was the abolition of 
wai dships and put veyance ; preroguLn ts which hail 
been more or less touched on, every session, during 
the whole leign of James. In this alfaii the com- 
mons employed the piopcr means, which might 
entitle them to success ' They oHeied the king a 
settled levenuc as an cquisaleiit tor the poneis 
which he should part with ; and the king was willing 
to hearken to terms. Aftei much dispute he agi eed 
to give up these pierogatives toi 200.000 pounds 
a-year, which they agiced to coiilei upon him.'” 

And 

’ Parliament. Hist. vol. v. p, 217 Kcimet, ii. 681. 

^ VVe Icain from Winwood’s Meiiiori.ils, vol ii. ji. 191. therea- 
son assigned lor tins particulai sum. “ l-ioiu iIhiilu iny lord trea 
suicr cainc (o ilic |iiice , and hcic lie said, that tliL king ssould 
“ nomoie rise and lall like a nnicliant. 'that lie would nuthavc a 
** flow Cl of Ills ciowii (mi-diiiiig llieioiirtoi waids) so iiiucli tossed, 
** tliat It ivas loo dainty to lie so handled And then he said, that 
he must dtliscr the seiy counlaiancc and cliaiacter ol the king's 
mind out of bis owu hand- w ruing Whiph, belure he read, he 
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And nothing leniained, towaids closino; the baigain, CHAP, 
but that the coinmom should duteiiiiiiie tlie lunds 
by which this sum should lie levied Tins session ifiio. 
was too far advanced to bung so thfULult a mattei 
to a full conclusion; and though the pailiaiiieiitiULt 
again, towaids the end ol the veai, and resumed the 
c|uestiuii, they weie ne\ct able to teriiunatc an afuiii 
upon which tiicy seemed ‘><>intc‘nt. The jouin ilsol 
that session aie lost , and as the Instorians oi tins 
iciiyi aie \ciy negligent in relating pai hauientary 
aflaiis, of wliosc iinpoit.iticc they weie nut siifhci- 
cutiy appiised, we know not exactly the leason of 
this lailiiie. It only appeals, that the king was 
extremely dissatisfied with tlie conduct of the pai- 
liament, and soon after dissolved it. This w.is his 
Inst parliament, and it sat neai seven yeais. 

Am I ns r all these attacks, some iiioie, some less 
violent, on loyal piciogative, the king displa}cd, as 
openly ascvei, all Ins exalted notions ot monaichy 
and the authority of pi inces. Fa'Cii in a speech to 
the p'ai hament, where he begged ior supply, and 
W'here he should naliirallv have used eveiy ait to 
ingratiate hiinscll with that assembly, he expressed 
liiinselt in these terms: “ I conclude, then, the 
point touching the pow’ei of kings, with this 
“ axiom of divmiiy, tli.it, as to dispute whal (Sod 
“ may do, is blaspliemy, but what God wills, tlut 

“ divines 


“ SJiiI he uoiild acquaint ns with a pleasant conceit of his in.ijcstr. 

As cuiiLeiuinj> the iiiiiiiliei ui iiincsunc lliuiisjiul poiiiicK, wliicli 
* was uiir niiiiihn, he cmilil not afieci, because nine was llic niini- 
“ her of the poets, who sveic alwa)S be(f^irs, though they served so 
many iniises , .ind eleven was the iiinuber ol the apiistles, when 
the tiaitoi Judas was away , and thereluie might bc^t be affected 
“ by his niajesLy But llicie was a uieaii iiiiinbci ssliich might ac- 
“ cold us hittli and t/iul wrtt ten Wliicli, says iiiy luid ticasurer, 
“is a s icrcd number , iui so many w'cie Cud’s luniiiiaiidiiieiits, 
“which lend to viitiic and edification.’' 11 llie cunnnons ically 
voted twenty thousand pounds a-yeai more on account oi this plea~ 
caineil oi tlic Ling and tlie treasurer, it was ceitaiiily tlie best 
paid wit lor its geudiiess, tlut ever was lu tlie world. 
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c H A P. “ divines may lawfully and do ordinarily dispute 
^biu! “ Hnd diiCLiss; so is it sedition in subjects to dis- 
pute what a kinp; may do m the height of his 
power. But just kings will eser be willing to 
declare what they will do, li they will not incur 
the curse of Cod. I will not be content, that iny 
power be disputed itjiun; but I shall cvei be 
willing to make the re.ison appeal of my doings, 
anrl luie niy actions accoid.ng to my laws.’’" 
Notwithstanding the gicat extent of preiog^tivc 
in that age, these cxpicssiuns would piobahly 
give some offence. But wc ni.iv observe, that, 
as the king’s despotism wms moic speciihuivc than 
piactical, so the independency ot tl^ coinnions, 
was, at this lime, the levcise ; and tl nugli stiung- 
ly supported by thcii present situation, as well 
as disjiosilion, was too new' and lecont to lie 
as yet lounded on s) sleuiatical principles and opi- 

SHMay. 

druTOli ^^ **'*’* distinguished by a meinorah’e 

king event , which gave gieat alaim ami concern in 
Knglaiid, llic rnurdei <j1 llie Fiench monarch by 
the poniaid of the fanatical Uasaillac. With Ins 
de..lh, the gloi) of the I'lencli monarchy sufl tied 
an eclipse for sonic ycais ; ami as that kingriom fell 
undei an adinini'>ti.ition weak and bigoted, lactious 
and disoidci ly, the Austiian gicatiiess began anew 
to appeal luiinidahlc to Kiiiupe. In England, the 
antipathy to the catholics vevned a little ujion this 
tiagical event; and some of llie laws which had 
fonneily been enacted, in oidei to keep tlicseieli- 
giunists in awe, began now to be executed with 
gi cater iigouv and sevci ily.*’ 

1611, I n t) u c; H James’s tiinidily and indolence fixed him 

during most ol his leign, in a vciy piudcnt inatten- 
tion 

" K. James’s Worts, p. 5"1. 
the vuluiue. ■’ kciuiec, p. 684. 


See note [O] at the cud of 
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tion ta foreign afTniis, there happened, this year, anC H a p. 
event in Europe of such mighty consequence as to 
rouse him Irom his lethargy, and summon up all his imi. 
zeal and entcipiisc. A professoi of divinity, named 
Voistius, the disciple ot Arniinius, was called Irom 
a German to a Dutch univcisity ; and as he differed 
fiomhis Biitannic majesty in some nice questions 
coiiceining the intimate essence and secret deci ecs of 
God, he was consideied as a dangeious lival in 
schplastic lame, and was, at last, obliged to yield to 
the legions ol it loyal (kKtoi , whose syllogisms he 
might lias e icliitcil oi eluded. 11 vigour was want- 
ing 111 other incidents ol lames’s leigii, heie he be- 
haved even )\iL)i haughtiness and insolence; and the 
Slates weie obliged, altei several leiiionstianccs, to 
depi ive Vorstius ul his chan, and to banisli him 
then doiniimins '* The king earned no faithcr his 
animosity against that piofessoi ; though he had vciy 
cliaiilahl) hinted to the Slates, 7V/a/, (u to ihe hiun- 
in<f oj f'’oi sfiu\ for li » htaspfumies amlalhenrn, he left 
them to ikcit own (Jontutn tuisdont; but sin ely tiever 
hnciir belief deserved llie Jlames/ It is to bcie- 
niaiked, that at this pciiod, all over Euiope, except 
111 lloi land alone, tlie pi actice ol buiniiig lieielies 
still pi evaded, even in piotestunt countiies , and iii- 
sLiiices wcic not wanting m England duiing the 
icigii ol J.imes. 

To cousidci Janies in a moic advantageous light, 
tie must take a view ot him as the Icgislatoi ol lie- 
laiKl , .ind most of the institutions, which he had 
liaiiied (oi ci\ ili/ing that kingdom, bcliiir hnishc<l 
about this peiiod, it may not hcic be nnpiopci to 
give some account ol them, lie hequcntly boasts 
ol die m.inagenient ol liciand as his mastci-piei e ; 
audit will appeal, upon inquiiy, that his vanity, 
ni this paiticiil.ii, was not altogellici without 
loiindation. 

Afttr 

' K. James’s WuiLs, (i. 35 &. 


“ Keniftt, p. 715. 
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c H \ I’ Afti'K tlie subjection ol Iiel.ind by KiiVahctli, 
tbc inoiedillicult t.isk still iLMiiaiiied ; to civih/e the 
it.iy. iiih.iintants, to itcoucile tliLuito la^^s ami incUistiy, 
and to icndi?i* liieir subjection dm able and userid *^o 
the CLOwii oi Ji.nj>;Iand James piucoeJod in this 
woik bya sU'atU, reniilar, and \^cil-c()^celled plan; 
and in the space ol nine mmi s, accoidnvr to sir John 
Davis, he niaile j^icalei ruhauces to^auls the le- 
foiniation of that kingdom, than had been made m 
the lour humlrcd andfoity ycais ^^hJcll had elapsed 
since the ccmpicsL was first alleinptcd.' 

It was piesiousiv iiccessai y to abolish theliish 
cuslunris, svhich supplied the jjiace oi laws, and 
w Cl e calculated to keep that people J[bi eseriua 
stale ol haibaiisni and disoiilci. 

Hy the Jitelicu law or custom, every crime, how- 
cvei cnoimous, was pumslied, not sMtli death, but 
by a fine oi pecumat y iimlct w Inch was levied upon 
the ciiminal. Mutdei iisili, as anionm; all the an- 
cient bai batons nations, wai atoned lot in tins nidii- 
ner,* and each niaii, accoidiii;^ to his tank, had a 
difleient rale or value aili\cd to him, which if any 
one wcie svilliiigto pay, he needed not Icai asbassin- 
ating his enemy. This rate s^as called his etu 
When sii William ritzw'ill tains, being loid deputy, 
told Magnne, that he was to send a sheiifl into 
rcrniaiinah, which, a little beioic had been made 
a county, and subjected to tlie English law ; lour 
ihejiJJ, said Maguire shall be weltome tome. Bid 
lei me knotv^ bejoie handy his ciic. 0/ ihe puce oj hit 
head, that, ifnii/ people cul it oJJ, / may leiy the money 
upon tJu county} As loi uppicssion, extoition, and 
otlici tiespassvs, so little wcic they icgarded, lliat 
no penalty was aflixed to them, and 110 rcdiess loi 
such ollences could evci be obtaineil. 

Iii£ customs oi Gavelkinde and 7 ifiH/i/i y w ere at- 
tended w’lth the baineabsuidity 111 the distiibulion ol 

propel t) , 

Kiiiir {.iines’s WoiLs, p. 259, edit, JCIS, 

•sir John UaMs, p. IGO, 
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pioperty. The land, hy the custom of G.ivclkinde, c **jAj**« 

was divided among all the mates of the sept or fa- 

nil ly, both bastaid and legitimate’ And, alter par- i«ts. 

tition made, if any of the sept died, ins poitiuii was 

not shared out among his sons; but the chieltani, at 

his discretion, made a new partition oi all the lands 

belonging to that sept, and gave every one his sli'arc." 

As no man, by reason of tins custom, enjoyed the 
fixed pi Opel ty of any land ; to build, to plant, to 
enclose, to cultivate, to Impiove, would have been 
so much lost labour. 

Tn£ chieftains and the tanists, though drawn 
from the pi incipal families, weie nut hereditary, but 
weic estabjislicd by election, or more propeily 
spe iking, byloiceand violence. Tbcir authority 
was almost absolute; and, notwithstanding th'at cer- 
tain lands weie assigned to the ofUce, its duel profit 
resulted fiom exactions, duos, assessments, foi n inch* 
theic nas no fixed law, and which weie levied at 
pleasure.'^ Hence arose that common byc-woid 
among the Tiish, '/ Vm/ Ihn/ dwelt weslxiaid of the 
law, which dwelt beyond the xiver oj the Jiatiow: 
Meaning the country wheie the Kngiisli inhabit- 
ed, and which extended not beyond the compass 
of twenty miles, lying in the neighboui hood of 
Dublin.* 

ArT£n abolisliing these liish customs, and 8iib-| 
stltutmg English law in tlicii place, James having | 
taken all the natives undei his proleetiun. and 1 
declaied them lice citiauns, proceeded to govciii 
tliein by a regulai admimstialioii, military as well ' 
as civil. 

A SMALL army uas maintained, its discipline in- 
spected, and its pav tiansmitted lioni England, in 
order to keep the soldiers from preying upon the j 
country, :ishad been usual intoimci leigiis. W'lieri 
Odogaitie raised an insurrection, a rcinfoi cement 

was 

Sir Jgfia Davit, p. 167. ^ Id. p, 17J. ’ Id. p. 237, 
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chap. Tvas sent over,' and the flames of that rebellion were 
immediately extinguished. 

1612 . / Ai.l minds being first quieted by a general in- 
I demnity/ circuits were established, justice admini- 
stered, oppression banished, and crimes and disor- 
ders of every kind severely punished.^ As the Irish 
had been universally engaged in the rebellion 
against Elizabeth, a resignation of all the rights, 
vrliich had been formerly granted them to separate 
jurisdictions, was rigorously exacted ; and no ^au- 
thority, but that of the king and the law, was per- 
mitted throughout the kingdom.* 

A RESIGNATION of all private estates was even 
required; and when they wcie rcstoi^d, the pro- 
prietors received them under such conditions as 
might picvent, for the futuic, all tyranny and op- 
^ pression over the common people. The value of 
the dues, which the nobles usually claimed fiom 
their vassals, was estimated at a fixed sum, and all 
larthei aihitiary exactions prohibited under severe 
penalties.'' 

Thk whole province of Ulster liavlng fallen into 
the Cl own by the attainder ol icbcls, a coiupatiyuas 
established ni London, foi planting new colonics in 
that fcilile countiy: The propcity was divided into 
model ate shaies, the largest not exceeding tuo 
thousand acies. Tenants iveie hi ought over fioiii 
Lnglaiul aud Scotland The Insli wcic leiiiovcd 
Ji om ilic lulls and j.istiicsses, and settled in the open 
countiy llusbaudiy and the aits were taught them : 
A fixed habitation seemed. Plundci andiobhciy 
punished- And, by these means. Ulster, liom he- 
iiig the most wdd and disoideily lu-ovinee of all 
li eland, soon hccaine ihc best cidtiTatcd aud most 

CIVlll/Ctl.' 

Such ueie the aits, by uhich James introduced 
huuiaiiity and justice among a people, who had ever 

been 

^ Sii John Davu, p. 9 f>S. * 1,1. gfiA, &.c. 

' Id. p. 970. » Id. p. 278. ■= Id. p. 9S0. 
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been buried in the most profound baibniisin. No- chap. 
ble cares ! much superior to the vain and crimiiial 
glory of conquests ; but requiring ages of perseve- ibis, 
raiice and attention to perfect what had been so hap- 
pily begun. 

A LAUDABLE act of justice was, about this time, 
executed in England upon lord Sanquhir, a Scuttisli 
nobleman, who had been guilty of the base assas- 
sination of Turner, a fencing-master. The English 
nation, Avho were generally dissatisfied w’ith the Scots, 
were enraged at this crime, equally mean and .itio- 
cious; but James appeased them, by pieferiing the 
seveiity of law to the intercession of the ft lends and 
family ol the criminal.*' 

* Kennet, p. 68S. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 


Death of ptwce Hemt/ — Mantnge of the pnncesi 
Elizabeth with the Palaline — llise of ‘Somerset — 
///f mauiii«e — Oveibiny poisoiietl — Fall of Somer^ 
set — Uise oj JhtiLntj^haui — Cautionaiy towns deli- 
vet ed — Ajju its oJ St otland. r 


CHAP 

XLVII. 


tan 
Nov otii, 
Hi-atli ot 

priiitH* 

Aeui). 


T his ye.ir the sudden death o!' Henry, prince 
oJ W*des, ddlusccl .in nuivcisal throujjfh' 
out the n.itioii. Though youth and loytJ biith, both 
of them stioiip; ailurcnietits, pic]>oss>es.s men ini'^hlily 
in fav()iir of the eaily age of pniiccs ; it is with pe^ 
cuhar fondness that histoiians jiu^ulion Henty: 
And in every respect, his meiit seems to have been 
extraurdinai y. 1 le had not i cached his ciglileenlli 
year, and he already possessed more dignity in liis 
behaviour, and coninunded more lespect, than his 
iathei, with all his age. learning, and experience. 
Ncithci his high fbitune, noi his youth, had seduced 
liiiii into any ii icgiiJ.ii pleasures : Jiusiness and am- 
bition seem to h.ivc been his sole passion. His in- 
clinations, as well as exercises, iveio martial. The 
Fiencli ambassador uLiiig leave of him, and asking 
his commands for Kumcc, I'oiind him euiplovcd in 
the eKcicisc of the pike , 'J ell i/oiii hug, said* he, in 
whal ouiipahon you lejl me engaged.^ He had con- 
ceded gic.it aHcctiuii and esteem foi the bijiive sir 
Waltei Raleigh. It was his sa) ing, S’litc no king but 
my Jalhet would keep such a bud in a cageP He 

seems 


* Tlie French raonarch had Riven particular orders to his minis- 
ters lo cultivate the* prince's liicndship ; who must soon, said he, 
have chiel aullioiiiy in Eiij}iand, where ihc king and queen are held 
111 SI. liiilc Cbtiiiiatioii. See Dcp. de laBederu, vol. i. p. 402, 415. 

vol. II. p. Ui. 3l,q. 

Cuke's Detection, p, 37. 
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spcirs indeed to have iioiirislicd too violent a con- chap. 
tempt for the king on account of his pedantry and 
pusillanimity ; and hy that means struck in n iih the 
j cstless and inaitial spn it ol the English nation. Had 
he lived, he had prohahlv proini'teil tlic glory, pci- 
haps, not the iclicity ol liis people. The unhappy- 
pi epossession, ivliich men commonly cutcitaiii in 
iavour ot ainhition, loiirage, cntcipiisc, and other 
uailike viitiies, engages gencioiis natuics, who al- 
^\ay^ love lame, into such pm suits as destroy their 
oi.ii peace, and that of the icst ol inankliid. 

V^oi J-Nf lepoits weic piopagatcd, as il Henry 
had been carried oil hy poison , but the physicians, 
on opening li'*> body, louticl no svtnploins to confiim 
such an opinion.^ Tiie bold and ci nninal malignity 
of men s tongues and pens spaied not even the king 
on the oct^asion. lint that piincc’s characlci seems ^ 
lalhei to have iailcd in the evUeinc oi facility and 
huin.inilVi than iii that ul ciuelty and violence. II is 
iiuliilgcnce to Ifeniy nas gi eat, and perhaps impru- 
dcnl, hy giving liini a huge .ind nidepeiulent sctlle- 
iiii-nt, even in so caily 

'J’liE inaiiiagc ot the piinoess Eli/aheUi, with lai’f 
I'leileuc, electoi palatine, was (inislicd some time 
alter tlic deatli ol the pi nice, anil si i \ eil to dissipate 
the giicf which aio-tc on that mclnuholy e\ent. 
ilut this mai 1 though cclcliuli tl v. ith gieal |oy p,.], ,, 
and leslivity, pioied, ilseli,an niib.ippy e\enL lo the "‘niise 
king. <is well as to Ins son-in-law, .mil had ill con- pnu/t.-. 


sequences on the leputatiuii and loi limes ol both. ’I'*’' 
The elpctoi, ti listing to so great an alli.mec, eii-pdimui 


gaged m cntei puses beyond bis sticngtli ' And the 
king, not l)cmg able to suppoit him in lus disticss, 
loslentncly, in the end oi Ins life, wluil lemaJnedof 
the aflection and esteem of Ins own snh|ects. 

E\ci i* r dining sessions ol pailiamcnt, the lilstoiy 
of this I eign may moi e propel ly he called the liistoi y 


of 


' Kwuiet, p, 600. Cole, p. 37. WclvmoH, p. 
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c H A P.of the couit than that of the nation. An interesting 
object had, for some yeais, engaged the attention 
ifiia. of the couit : It wms a favourite, and one beloved 

^incncL James ^\ith so piolusc and unhuiited anaflection, 
as left no loom loi any lival oi competitor. About 
the end of the year 1 009, Robcit Carre, a youth ol 
t^\enty ycarsol age, and ol a good lainily in Scotland, 
ui lived in London, altei li.iving passed some time iri 
Ins trascls. All his iiatuial accomplishments con- 
sisted in good looks: All his acqiiiied abilities, in 
an easy air and giacefuldemeanoui. lie had Ictteis 
ol recommendation to his LOLintiyman lord Hay; 
and that nobleman no sooner cast his eye upon him, 
than he discovered talents suHicient to entitle him 
immediately to make a gieuL lignre in the govern- 
ment. Apprised of the king’s passion for youth and 
beauty, and exteiior appeal aiice, he studied hoiv 
m:ittcis might be so managed that tins new object 
should nuke the stioiigest impiessioii upon linn 
Without mentioning him at couit, he assigned him 
the olTice, at a iiulchat tilting, ol presenting to the 
king his bncklei and device; and hoped tlut Jic 
Would aitiacl the attention ol the iiioii.iich. rorUuie 
pioved lavoui.ible to his design, by .in incident 
w hich boi e at first a conli ai y asjiect. Wlien Cai i e 
was advancing to execute his ollice, his niiruly hoisc 
Hung him. and biuke Ins leg in the king’s picscnce 
James appioached liim with pity and concern 
Love and alleclion .nose on the sight of his beauty 
and tcndei yeai s ; and the pi nice oideied him iminc- 
diately to he lodged m llie palace, and to be care- 
Jiiily attended, lie limiscll, alter the tilting, p.ii<l 
him a visit iii his chamber, and Ircqueutly letuineil 
dm ing Ins coiiimemeiit. TJic ignorance and sim* 
plicit} ol the hoy hnislicd tlic coiujuest, begun by his 
cxtei loi gi aces and accoinplishiiienls. Olhei piinces 
luve been loud ol chousing iheii favouiites Iioiu 
among the lowci lanks ol then subjects, and have 
iipostd themselves ou them with the nioie unie- 

served 
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served confidence and afiection, because the object 
has been licholdcn to then boui ty for eveiy honour 
and acquisition: Janies >\as desiious that his fa- 1615. 
vouritc should also derive fiom him all his sense, 
cxpeiience, and knowledg;e. Highly conceited of 
Ins own wisdom, he pleased hiinself with theiancy 
tliat this raw youth, by his lessons and instructions, 
ivould, in a little time, he e<}ual to his sagvst minis- 
ters, and be initiated into all the piofound inysteiies 
of g;ovci nnient, on which he set so high a value. And 
I us tltis kind of creation was more peifectly his own 
i woi k than any other, he seems to have indulged an 
^ unlimited fondness for his minion, beyond even that 
'ivbich he bore to his own childien. He soon 
. knighted him, created hi.u viscount Rochester, gave 
him the gai ter, brought him into the privy council, 
and though, at fiist, without assigning him any par- 
^ticiilar nfhcc, bestowed on him the supreme du eclion 
of all his business and political concerns. Agrec- 
, able to this rapid advancement in confidence and 
honour, were the riches heaped upon the needy 
favouiiLc ; and while Salisbury and all the wisest 
miiiisteis could scarcely find expedients sufficient 
4u keep In motion the overbuitbened machine of go- 
iVcrnnient, hiines, with uiispaiing hand, loaded with 
Aieasuies this insignificant and useless pageant.** 

Ir is said, that the king found his pupil so ill 
-fiducated, as to he ignorant even of the lowest rudi- 
iiiciits oi the Latin tongue ; and that the monaich, 
jjaytiig aside the sceptie, took the buch into his royal 
.^and, and instructed him in the piinciplc'. oi giam- 
ipi.u . During the intervals of this noble occupation, 
^flails ol state would be introduced ; and the strip- 
ping, by the ascendant which be had acquired, was 
;|iow enabled to repay in political, what he had re- 
bels ed in grammatical, instruction Such scenes and 
||uch incidents are the more ridiculous, though the 

lesi 


* Kcnnet, p. 685, 686, fcCt 
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^3a.vi/** odious,' as the passion of Janies seems not to 
have contained in it any tliinsr criminal or flagitious 
1613 . History charges licisciriMlIingly with a relation of 
the great crimes, and still moiu with that of the 
great virtues of mankind ; but she appears to fall 
from her dignity, when necessitated to dwell on such 
frivolous events and ignolile peisonages. 

The favourite was not, at fiist, so intoxicated 
WMth advancement, as not to he sensible of his o\i'n 
ignorance and inexperience. lie had recoil rjse to 
the assistance and advice of a iiicnd; and he was 
more fortunate in his choice, than is usual with such 
pampered minions. In sir Thomas Oveibiiry he 
met with a judicious and sincere couiisellor, who, 
building all hopes of his own preferment on that of 
the youn^ favourite, cndeavouied to instil into him 
the principles of pi udcnce and discretion. By zeal- 
ously serving evciy borly, Cai re was taught to abate 
the envy which might attend his sudden elevation : 
By shewing a preleiencc lor the English, he icarncri 
to escape the prejudices which prevailed against his 
country. And so long as he was content to be i uleil 
by Overbury’s friendly councils, he enjoyed, what 
is rare, the highest favour of ihcpiince, without 
being hated by the people. 

To complete the incasuic of com tly happiness, 
nought was wanlingbut a kind nnsticss , and, wlicie 
high foitiine concuircd witli all the graces of youth 
and beauty, this circumstance could not be difficult 
to attain. But it was here that the fivoiirite met 
with that reckon which all his lortuncs w'crcw lack- 
ed, and which plunged him for ever into an absss of 
infamy, guilt, and misery. 

No sooner hid James mounted the thioiie of 
England, than he remembered his fitendship for the 
unfortunate families of Howard and Deveicux, who 
}iad suffered foi their attachment to the cause of 
Mai y ami to his own Having restored young Essex 
to his blood and dignity, and confeired the titles ot 

Suffolk 
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SiiflolU and Nortliainptun on two brothers of theCH Ai». 
lioiise ut Norfolk, he sonprht the farther pleasui e of 
iiiiiLing these families by the inarrMg;e of theeail of leis. 

with I.idy Frances Howard, daughter of the 
eai I of iSuflolk. She was only tliiitcen, lie fourteen 
)L'ais of age; and it was thought proper, till both 
should attain the age of puberty, that he should go 
abioad and pass some time in liis travels. He re- 
tiuticd into England aftei ioiii years absence, and 
was pleased to hud his countess in the full lustre of 
beauty, and possessed of the love and admiration of 
the whole court. But, svhen the earl approached 
and claimed the piivileges of a husband, he met 
with nothing^but symptoms of aversion and disgust, 
and a liat relusal oi any farlhci familiarities. He 
applied to her parents, w ho consti ained her to attend 
him into the countiy, and to paitake of his bed ; 

But nothing could ovei come lici rigid suUcnness and 
obstinacy ; and she still rose from his side, ssithout 
iia\ ing shared the nuptial pleasuics. Disgusted ilh 
iciteiated denials, he at last gave over the pursuit, 
and sepal ating himself ft om her, thenceforth aban- 
doned hci conduct to her own will and discretion. 

Sire 11 coldness ind aveisiun in lady Essex arose 
not without ail attachment to another object. The 
favoui ite had opened his addi esses, and had been too 
NiiLcessful m making impression on the tender heart 
oi the young countess. ' She imagined that, so long 
as she icfijsed the embraces of Essex, she iievci could 
bo deemed Ids nite ; and that a separation and di- 
loicc ndglit still open the way for a new iiianiage 
with her beloved Rochester.® Though theii passion 
ii.is so violent, and their oppoi tuiiities oJ Intel course 
fieqiient, that they had alicady indulged them- 
solies in all the giatiiications of love, they still la- 
Kicutcd their unhappy fate, while the union between 

F S them 
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CHA P. them Was not eo tile and indissoluble. And the lover, 
as well as his mistress, was impatient, till their mu- 
ifiis. tual ardour should be crowned by marriage. 

So momentous an afF.iir could not be concluded 
■without consulting Overburv, with whom Rochester 
was accustomed to share all his secrets. While that 
faithful fiiend had considered his patron’s attach- 
ment to the countess of Essex merely as an afiair of 
gallantry, he had favoured its pi ogress; and it was 
paitiy owing to the ingenious and passionate letters 
which he dictated, that Rochestei had met with 
such success in his addi esses. Like an experienced 
courtier, he thought that a conquest of this nature 
would thiow a lustre on the young fayourite, and 
would tend still farthei to endear him to J.(mes, who 
was charmed to hear ol the amours ot his couit, and 
listened with attention to every tale ol gallantry. 
But gieat was Oveibuiy’s alaim, when Rochester 
mentioned his design of marrying the countess j 
and he used every method to dissuade his liiend 
from so loolish an attempt. He represented how 
invidious, how difficult an enterprise M procure her 
a divorce from hei husband * How dangerous, how 
shameful, to t.ikc into his own bed a profligate 
woman, who, being inairied to a )oiiiig luihleiiran 
of the flist rank, had not scrupled to pioslitutc 
her dial acter, and to bestow favouts on the object 
ofacapiicioiis and momentary passion. And, in the 
ze.il ol iricndsliip, he went so l.ii as to thieaten Ro- 
cliestei, that he w ould separate liimself for ever from 
him, if he could so lar forget his honour and his 
interest as to prosecute the intended mairiage." 

Rochester had the weakness to reveal this con- 
veisationtu the countess of Essex; and when her 
rage and fury bioke out against Oveihury, he had 
also the weakness to enter into her vindictive pin- 

jects, 
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jects, and to swear vengeance against Ills friend, for C® 
the utmost instance which he could leceive of his 
f .lithfu 1 friendshi p. Some contrivance was necessary leu. 
for the execution of their purpose. Rochester ad- 
dressed himself to the king; and after complaining, 
that his own indulgence to Overbury had begotten 
in him a degree of arrogance, which was extremely 
disagiceablc, he procured a commission for his em- 
bassy to Russia ; which he represented as a retreat 
lor his friend, both profitable and honouniblc. 

When consulted by Overbury, he earnestly dis- 
suaded him from accepting this offer, and took on 
himself the oflice of satisfying the king, if he should 
be anywise displeased with the refusal.' To the 
king again he aggravated the insolence of Overbut y’s 
conduct, and obtained a warrant for conniiittiiig him Apni snt. 
to the Tower, ivhich James intended as a slight , 
punishment for his disobedience. The lieutenant 
of the Tower was a creature of Rochestei ’h, and had 
lately been put into the ofKce for this very purpose : 
fie coiiBned Oveibiiry so strictly, that the unhappy 
piisoner was dcbaired the sight even of his ncaiest 
iclations ; and no communication ol any kind was 
allowed with him, dining near six months which he 
lived in piisun. 

This obstacle being removed, the lovers puisiied 
llieii purpose; and the king himself, loigettiiig the 
dignity of his character, and his fiiendsliip for the 
hiindy of Kssex, entered zealously into the project 
of procuring the countess a divorce liom hci hus- 
hand. Essex also embraced the opportunity of 
separating himself from a bad woman, by whom he 
w,is hated ; and he was willing to favoni then success 
. by any honourable expedient. The pretence lor a 
divoicc was his incapacity to fulfil the conjugal du- 
ties; and he confessed, that, with regard to the 
countess, he was conscious of such an infirmity, 

though 
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CHAP, though be 'was not sensible of it with regard to any 
other woman. In her place too, it is said, a younfi; 
loiS. virgin i\as substituted under a mask, to undergo a 
legal inspection by a jury of matrons. After such 
a ti ial, seconded by court-influence, and supported 
by the ridiculous opiiiitm of fiiscination oi witch- 
cratt, the sentence of divoice was pronounced be- 
tween the eail of Essex and his countess. And 
to Clown the scene, the king, solicitous lest the lail) 
should lose anyiank byhei new niairiage, bestpwed 
on his minion the title of earl oi Somerset. 

Notwithstanding this success, the countess of 
Somerset was not satisfied, till she should faitlier sa- 
tiate her levenge on Oveibury; anr^ she engaged 
liei husband, as well .is her uncle, the earl of North- 
ampton, in the atrocious design of Laking him oft 
^ secretly by poison. Fi uitless .itLeuipts were reiterated 
by weak poisons ; but, at last, they gave him one so 
^ui'srja. suddcnaiid violent, that the symptoms were apparent 
to every one who approached him. ^ His interment 
was bullied on with tlie gieatcst precipitation; and 
though a strong suspicion immediately prevailed in 
the public, the full proof of the ciimc was not 
brought to hght till some years alter. 

The fatal catastrophe of Ovctbuiy increased or 
begot the suspicion, that the pilncc ol Wales had 
been cairied ofl by poison, given him by Somcisct. 
Men consideicd not, th.it the coiitiaiy iiifeience ivas 
much juslci. If Soiiiciset was so gie.it a novice in 
this detestable ai t, that, during the course oi five 
months, a man w ho was Ins pi isoner, and attended 
by none hut his emissaries, could not be dispatched 
but in so bungling a matiiier ; how could it be ima- 
gined th.it a young piince, living in his own couit, 
kui rounded by Ins own friends and domestics, could 

be 
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be exposed to Somerset's attempts, and be taken ofT C ha p. 
by so subtle a poison, if such a one exist, as could 
elude the skill ot die must experienced physicians ? isis. 

Til L ablest minister that James ever possessed, 
the eai 1 of Salisbui y , was dead : Suffolk, a man of 
slender capacity, had succeeded him in his oflice : 

And it was now his task to supply, from an exhausted 
tieasury, the piofusion of James and of his young 
favoui ite. The title ol baronet, invented by Salis* 
buiy, was sold; and two hundred patents of that 
species of knighthood were disposed of lor so many 
thousand pounds ‘ Each laiik ot nobility had also Us 
price affixed to it: " Privy seals weie circulated to 
the amount of two hundred thousand pounds . Bene- 
volences wcic exacted to the amount ol hlty-two 
thousand pounds.” And some monopolies of no 
gieat value were erected. But ail these expedients 
jiroved iuaufftcientto supply the king’s necessities ; * 
even though he began to entei into some schemes 
loi letienchiiig his cxpcnccs.'' However small the 
hopes of success, a new pailiaincnt must be sum- 
moned, and tins dangeious expedient, for such it 
was now become, once more lie put to trial. 

WiitN the commons weie assembled, they 
emered an exti:iurdinaiy alarm, on account of the AiwUm. 
luinour winch w as spi cad afiroad concerning 

It was icpuitcd, that several peisons, at- 
tached to the king, had eiiteied into a cunlcdcracy ; 
and li.iviiig laid a rcgiilai plan foi the new elections, 
had distiihuted thcii intciestail ovci England, ami 
had uiidcitakcii to secure a majority fur the coiiit. 

So ignoi-aiit weic the commons, that they knew not ' 
this incident to be the last infallible symptom ol any 
legulai Ol established liberty. Had they been con- ' 

tented 

" 1 lih of May lGl2. " FraitLIyn, p. 11. 33. 
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CHAP tenlecl to follow die maxims of tlieir predcccssoi s, 
who, as the earl ol Salisbury said to the last patlia- 
jfli4. ment, ncvei , but thrice in six hnndrjd years, refused 
a supply they needed not dread that the crown 
shoiildevcrinterestitseli in then elections. Formerly 
the kin»;s even insisted, that none of their household 
should be elected members ; and though the charter 
was aftci wards declared void, Heniy VI from his 
gi eat favour to the city of Y oi k, conferred a peculiar 
privilege on its citizens, that they should be exeippl- 
ed from this trouble.* It is well known, that, in an- 
cient times, a seat in the house being considered as a 
burthen, attended neithet with honour nor profit, it 
was requisite fur the counties and boroughs to pay 
fees to their representatives. About this time a scat 
began to be regarded as an honour, and the country- 
gentlemen contended fur it ; though the practice of 
levying wages for the parliament-men was not alto- 
gether discontinued. it was not till long after, when 
liberty was thoroughly established, and popular as- 
semblies entered into every blanch of public business, 
that the members began to join profit to honour, and 
the crown found it necessary to distribute among 
tliem all the consideiable offices of the kingdom. 

So little skill or so snitdl means had the coin tiers, 
in James’s reign, foi managing elections, that tiiis 
house ul coniiuons shewed i.itliei' a stronger spiiit of 
libeity than the foregoing ; and instead ol entering 
upon the business ol supply, as urged by the king, 
who made them seveiaL liberal offers of grace,' they 

immediately 

'^Journ. 17 Feb. I(i09. It appears, however, that Salisbury was 
sonit\vh.ii mist jLeii in this fact And if the Lings w'erc not often re- 
fused suppU hy the pailument, it was only because they would not 
often ix|iose ilieinsLbes to the hazard of being refused ' But it is 
lertaiii liiat Lnglisli pailiaments did anciently cai i y their liiigality 
to an rx'reme, and seliloiii could be pievailcd upon to gise the ne- 
cossar) siijijrait to goveiniueut. 
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(immediately resumed the subject >vhicli bad been chap. 
optiieit last patiiamcut, and disputed bis majesty's 
pon er oi' levying new customs and impositions, by i6i4. 
the meie authority of his preiogative. It is re- 
niaikable that, in their debates on this subject, the 
courtiers fiequently pleaded, as a piecedent, the ex- 
ample oi'ali the other hei editai y monarchs in Eui opc, 
and particular!) mentioned the kings ol France and 
Spam; not was tins reasoning icceivcd by the house 
either with surprise or iudigiiatioii.“ 'I'lie ineinbeis 
1 tlie opposite paity eitbci contented theuiscUes 
with denying the justness oi the niieicncc, oi they 
disputed the tiuth of the obsci vatioii.* And a pa- 
tiiof member in paitieulai, sir Uogei Onen, esen 
in arguing against the impositions, liankly allowed, 
that the king of England was endowed with as 
ample powei and piciogative as any piinee in 
Cliiistciiduin. ^ 7' he nations on the continent, we 
may obseive, enjoyed still, in that age, some small 
leiiiains of liberty ; and the English were possessed 
ot little more. 

The coininons applied to the luids (or a con- 
f'eiencewithicgaidtuthcnow impositions. A speech 
of Neile, bishop ui Lincoln, leflectiiig on the lower 
house, begat some altei cation with the peers,' and 
the king seized the oppuitiinity of dissolving, itn- 
mediately, withgieatiiidignation, a[>.ii li.tmciitw Inch 
had shewn so hi ni a resolution ot letieiiching his 
pierogative, without coniinunicating. in icliirii, the 
smallest supply to his necessities lie earned his 
lesentinent so iai as even to thiow into piison some 
ot the incmheis, who had been the most Iniwaid in 
their opposition to his measures.* In vain did lit* 

I ilead, in excuse for his violence, the example of 
!.hzjhLth and other piiiices ol the line of 7'uiloi, 
as Well as Planlagciiet. The people and the pai- 

liairient, 
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c H A i>. liamcnt, without ahandoniiip; for ever all their II- 
bertles and piivilcj^cs, could acquiesce in none of 
loiK these precedents, Jiow ancient and licquent socvci. 
And were the authority of such precedents admitted, 
the utmost that could be infcircd is, that the con- 


stitution of England was, at that time, an inconsistent 
fabric, whose jarring and discoidant p.u ts must soon 
destroy each othei, and from the dissolution ol the 
old, beget some new loim of civil govetniiieiiLnioic 
uniform and consistent. 


In the public ancLavowed conduct of the kin^ and 
the house of conunons, throughout this u liole rcigii, 
there appeals sufllucnt cause ul qiiaiiel and mutual 
disgust; yet aic wc not to imagine, that this uas 
the sole foundation of that jealousy which pi c\ ailed 
between them. During debates in .the house, it 
olten luqipened, that a paiticular member, moie 
aideiit and zealous than the lesl, would display tlie 
highest sentiments ut libeily, which the commons 
contented themselves to hear with silence and seem- 


ing appiobatiun; and the king, inioimcd ol these 
liJiangucs, concluded the whole house to l>e inlectcd 
with the same principles, and lo be engaged iii a 
runibmatioii against iiis pierogalise. The king, o:i 
tlicolhbi hand, thoimh he valued liiinseil cMruiielv 
on his king-cialt, and pci haps was not altogethei 
incapable ol dissimuiation, seems to base been \eiv 
little endowed u itli the gilt ol secicsy ; but ojiciilv 
.it liis table, in all cunipanies, inculcated those mo- 
iiaichical tenets uliicli he bad so stiougI> iinbilud 
Jleloic a numeious audience, be bad e\piesscd liiin- 
self with gieat dispaiagenient oi the coiiiinoii law ol 
I'.iigland, and had given the piclciencc, in the 
stiongest Icinis, to the civil law . And loi this in- 
discictioii he ioiind hiinsell uhl ige< I lo apologise, in 
a speech to the foimcrpailiaiueiil As a spccinieii 
•jf his usual libeity of talk, ne nia\ meutiun a stoiv, 

Uiuugli 
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thouff^h it passed some time after, wliicli we meet c h a i». 
vith ui the life of Waller, and which that poet used 
fiequciitly to lepeat. When Waller was young, he lei^ 
had the cuiiosity to go to court; and he stood lu t\ie 
ciilIc, and saw Janies dine; whete, among other 
company, theie sat at table two bishops, Ncile and 
Andiew?. The king proposed aloud this question. 
Whether he might not take his subjects' money 
when he needed it, without all this foimality of par- 
liament? Neile replied, God Jotbid you should not : 

Fo! yon ate the heath oj out nosh Hi. Aiidiews de- 
clined .mswering, and said, he was not skilled iti 
pai liaiiientary cases : Ihit upon the king’s urging 
him, and siyying he would admit of no evasion, the 
liisliup replied pleasanllv, IVhij then I think your 
wajeiti/ mat/ tawj ally take my h olhei Aetle's money : 

Fit! heojjets U.^ ^ 

Tn h lavourite had hithci to escaped the in([uii y of loi 7 
justice ; but he had not escaped that still voice 
which can make itscll be hcaicl amidst all the hiiriy 
and llatteiy of a cuuit, and astonishes the cimimal 
with a just icprcsenlatioii of his most scciet ctioi- 
nnties. Conscious ol the miiidei oi ins liieiul, 
Sumeiset leceived small consolation lioin the cii- 
joyinciits ol lose, oi the* utmost kindness and indiil- 
e;cnce ol Ins sovcieigii. ’I’lic giaces ol liis yoiilh 
giadu.dly disappeaied, the gaietv of his maiincis was 
ohsciiied, his politeness and obliging hehavioui weie 
clungeil into sulletmcss and silence. Aiul the king, 
whose adections had been engaged by these snjjei- 
hcial accumplishnicnts, began to cstiange iiimsell 
liom a mail who no lunger couliihiUed to his .iinusc- 
nient. 

1 Hh sagacious courtiers observed the hrsl symp- 
toms ol this disgust: Somerset’s enemies seized the 
oppoitunity, and ofleied a new iiiiniuii to the king. 

Ccoige Villiers,a )Outhoi oiie-and-twenty, soiingei 

hi utiici 
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CHAP brother oF a^oocl Family, iclurncd at this time from 
his travels, and was remarked lor the advantages of 
1615 . a handsome person, genteel air, and fashionable 
apparel. At a comedy he was pui poscly placed full 
in James’s eye, and immediately engaged the at- 
tention, and, in the same instant, tlic nllectiuns of 
that monatch.'* Ashamed of Ins sudden attach- 
ment, the king endeavoured, but in vain, to con- 
ceal the partiality which he felt for the handsome 
stranger ; and he employed all his profound pol[itics 
to fix him in his service, without seeming to desire 

it. lie declared his resolution not to confer anv 

^ 

office on linn, unless entreated by the queen; and 
he pretended, that it should only be in qomplaisaiice 
to her choice he would agree to admit limi near his 
person. The queen was immediately applied to ; 

^ but she, well knowing the extreme to Avhich the 
king earned these attachments, refused, at first, to 
lend her countenance to this new passion. It w'as 
nut till entreated by Abbot, archbishop of Ganter- 
buiy, a decent pi elate, and one ruicli picjudiced 
against Somerset, that she would cuiulescend to 
oblige her husband, by asking this favour of him.^ 
And the king, thinking liow that all appearances 
were fully saved, no loirrerconsti. lined his aflection, 
but Imniediatcly bestowed the office of cup beaici on 
young VilUcis. 

Thil whole com t was tin own into pai tics behveen 
the two minions ; while some endeavoured to ad- 
vance the rising loitune of Villicrs, otlieis decincd 
it safer to adheic to the established cicdit of So- 
merset. The king himsell, divided between in- 
clination and decoiiim, increased the doubt and 
amhiguity of the courtiers , and the stern jealousy 
of the old (avoui lie, who icfused evciy advance ol 
fiiciidshij} [ roiii his lival, begat poi pi tiial quai rels 
between then several paitisan<k. Jhil the dlscoveiy 

(if 
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Somersets guilt in tlie murclei ofOveilniry, at chap. 
last deckled thecontroveisy, and exposed him to the 
rum and infamy uhich he so well merited. leis. 

An apothecary’s ’prentice, who had been em- 
ployed in making up the poisons, having reined to 
flushing, began to talk scry heely of tlie whole 
y^eciet; and the affair at last came to tlic ears of 
'Tiumbal, the king's envoy in tlie Low Coiintiies. 

By his means, sir Ralph \Yinwood, sccietiry of 
stale, was infoimcd, and he immediately Laiiied the 
iiitcnigence to James. The king, alarmed and as- 
tonished to find such enoiinous guilt in a man whom 
he had admitted into his bosom, sent lor sir l<.d- 
w ai d Coke, chief justice, and earnestly i econinicnded 
to him the ifiost ligoroiis and unbiassed sciutiny. 

Tins injunction was executed w'lth great industry 
and seventy. The whole labyrinth of guilt was 
caieiully unravelled ‘ The lessei criminals, sii Jei vis • 

LKis, lieutenant of the Tower, Franklin, Weston, 

Mis. Till nei, w'erc lust tned and condemned So- 
mcisclatid iiiscoiintcss wcieaflcrwaids iomid guilty: 

Not ihaiiipton’s death, a little belore, had saved him 
fiom a like fate. 

Ii may not be unworthy of rcrnaik, that Coke, 
ill the tiial ol Mis. Turner, told Jiei that she was 
guilty of the sc^cn deadly sins: She was a whore, 
a bawd, asoicerei, a witch, a papist, a leloii, and 
a imiideiei.^ And what may nioie suipiise us, 

Bacon, then attoiiicv-sciieial, took caie to obseivc, 
that poisoning Avas a popish tuck.® Such were the 
bigoted picjudiccs aaIucIi prevailed' Poisoning was 
not, of itsell, suillcienlly odious, if it weic not re- 
jnesented as a btanch of popery. Stowe tells us, 
lliat Avlieu the king came to Newcastle, on Ins (list 
cntiy into England, he gave libeity to all the pii- 
f'Oncis, except those who w'eie coiiKiicd foi ticason, 
niuidcr, and papisUy. W^hen one considers these 

ciicumstaiices, 

' Slate Trials, vol. i. p. 230. • Ibid. A»l. i. p. 242. 
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CHAP circumstances, that furious bigotry of the catholics 
svhich biokcoutinthe Gunpowder conspiiacy, ap- 
pears the lesssurpiising. 

A LI. the accomphces in Oveibury’s murder re- 
ceived the punishment due to their crime : But th 
king bestowed a paidon on the principals, Soineistt 
and the countess. It must be confessed, that James’s 
Jortitudehad been highly laudable, had he persisted 
in his first intention of consigning over to severe 
justice all the ciiiiiinals: But let us still beware ol 
blaming him too harshly, il, on the^appi oacli of the 
r.it.'l liour. he scrupled to deliver into the hands of 
the executioner, poisons w hoin he had once favoured 
with his most tcndei affections. To soften the ri- 
gour o( their fate, altci some years imprisonment, 
he restored them to their liberty, and confei i cd on 
them a pension, with which they retiied, and lau* 
guished out old age m inlamy and obscurity. Then 
guilty lov es Avere turned into the most deadly hati ed ; 
and they passed m.iny ycais together in the same 
house, Avithout any iiitei course or coi rcspoiidcnce 
with each othei.'' 

liistoiians,' in lelating these events. 
haAC insisted much on the dissimulation of .lames s 
heliavioiii, when he deliA'eicd Somerset into tlip 
Il imis ol the chiel justice ; on the insolent menaces 
ol that ciiminal; on his peicmpLory refusal tostaii I 
.itn.d; ,iud on the extreme anxiety pi the king 
riming til.* aaIioIc piogicssol ihisatlair. Allowing 
all lliLsc circiiinstaiiceb to he true, ol which sonieaie 
fiiispiciOMS, if not pal{>ably false,'* the great le- 
mams ol leiidei ness which fames still lelt for So- 
iMfi set may, pciii.ips, be siiKicient to account loi 
t’ncm. That fasouiite A\as liigli-spii iled, and ic- 
soliite i.ithcs to pciish, than live under the iiilamv 
to aJiilIi liL w.is exposed. J.imcs was sensible that 

the 
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Hie piinloiiing of so «ireut a ciiminal. ^^luch was ofc H A p. 
itsell invidious, Mould become still iiioie iiiipopiilar, 
iritis obstinate and stubborn bchavioui on Ins ti lal ibis, 
should augment tlie public hatieil against him ‘ At 
Ica-'t, the Linieseived confidence in uhieli the king 
|].id indulged his lasoniite lot seveial seals, might 
ciidei Suineisct iiiastei of so many seciets, that it 
s impossible, Mithout railhci light, to assign the 
particulai icason ot that supciiority, it Inch, it is 
said, he appe.uefl so much to assume. 

lIuK/alloi bomcisc't, and his banishment from Ri<c of 
EOiiit, opened the way loi \ illieis to mount up at /,*','.*, *'*"** 
juce to liie lull height oi favoiii, oi liononrs, and 
jf riches. 1 lad James’s passion ficen goveined by 
;:omman rulea ol prudence, the olbee of ciip-beaier 
would lia\e attached Villieis to liis peison, and 
might well hai e contented one of Ins age and fa- 
imly; nor would any one, who was not cynically 
uisleic, have much censured the singulaiity ol the 
king’s choice in liis liiends and lasountes. Jhit 
'lull adianccmeiit uas fat niieiioi to the iolUine 
l•llull lie intended lot his minion. In the conisc 
ul a lew yeais he cie.ited linn viscount A'lllieis, 

L.iil, mar<]uis, and duke of liuckiiigiiani, knight 
111 tlicgaitei, master of the lioise, rliiel pistiee in 
Kyic, w'arden of the cinque ports, maslei ot tfie 
I iiig’s-ficiitli ofhee, steward of Westmiiistei, coiista- 
'le ot Wiiidsoi, and loidhighndiiiir.il of Kngl.ind.'** 
llisniotlier olitained tlie title of c'otiiiU’ss of llucl> 
iiighain: His hi other was created viscount Ihiihcck ; 

Old a numerous tram oi needy lelations weie all 
pushed qp into cn dit and authority. And thus the 
fond pimce, while he meant to play the tutor to his 
lavouiite, and to tram fiiin up in the rules ol pru- 
dence and politics, took an infallible method, fiy 
loading him with picniatiirc and exorbitant lio- 

nouis, 
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CHAP nours, to render him, for ever, lash, precipitate, and 

loii. A YOUNG minion to gratify nith pleasuie, a nc- ( 
cessitou); family to supply with riches, wcie cntei- 

? rises too great for tiie empty cxchequei of James 
n order to obtain a little money, the cautionai y 
ton ns must be delivered up to the Dutch; a niea- 
Mire svliicli has been severely blamed by almost all 
hisloriaiis ; and 1 may venture to affirm, tliat it has 
been censured much beyond its real ncight and im- 
portance. 

W ritN queen Elizabeth advanced money for the 
biippuit oi the inlaut icpublic, besides the view ol 
scciiiiiig herself against the power and ambition of 
Spain, she still reserved the prospect of reimbuise- 
Cautioii' iiient, and she giot consigned into her hands the 
auivmd. tiucc important foi tresses of Flushing, the Billie, 

* and Uainmckins. as pledges for the money due to 
her. Indulgent to the necessitous condition of the 
States, she agieed that the debt should bear no 
interest; and she stipulated, that if ever England 
should make a scp.ii.ite peace with Spain, she 
should pay the tioops 'll inch garrisoned those hu- 
ll esses." 

At II R the truce was concluded between Spain 
and the United Piovinccs, the States made an 
agreement with the king, that the debt, which then 
amounted to 800,000 pounds, should be discharged 
by yearly pasmeiits of 40 000 pounds; and as five 
ycais hid el ipsed, tlic debt w'as now reduced to 
boo, 000 pounds ; and in filtccn years more, if 
the tiuee sveic iciiewed, it would be finally ex- 
liiiguished.'’ But of this sum, 26,000 pounds a- 
MMi weie expended on the pay of the ganisons" 
'1 he remainder alone .icctucd to the king' And the 

States, 
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States, we'mliliis these cli ciimstanccs, thoup-ht, that CHAP. 

o o n*” ■ XlaVlI 

they made James a ver> ad\aiitap;euus ollei, hcu * 

thev expressed then >Mlltng;ncss, on the sin lender loio 
of tlie eautiimaiy to\\ns, to pay him innnediatelY 
250,000 pounds, and to incoipuiatc the Krij^lish 
waiiiboiis in then ainiVf It OLCuiied also to tlie 
kin», that even tlie payment u( the 40 000 pounds 
a-year w.is ]>iecaiioiis, <md depended on the :ic> 

' Lideiil that the mice should lie lencned hclwccn 
Spaip and the lepuhlic * li nai hiokc out, the 
inaintenanLC ol the «aiiisoiis lay ujiun Eiij^land 
alone, a huitiicn xeiy useless, and too heavy lor 
the slendei itsennes ol that kin»duni : That even 
.linin'!; the lince, the Dutch, stiaitcned by other 
cspciices. wcie iai lioiii bcsi*** k u in iheirpaj- 
inents . and the p;:ni isons ui!< .u ;«i I'sciil in danp;er 
ol nnitin) ini; loi want ol suhsi i..nc'* That the an- 
nual smii ol ]/] 000 pimuds, the uholc sai nn^; < u 
the Dutch pavinenls, amumiled, in liiiecn X'ais, to 
no mote than 21()000 pi>nuds , uhcic.is 250 000 
ptUnids neie olleied iminedialeK , a lainc'i* sum, and 
il money he computed at ten per cent, the cui- 
renl inteiest, moie than double the sum to itliich 
Ihiirlaiid was entitled ’’ J'liat il Janus waltid till 
the whole ilelil ueie dischai^ed, the litu^ps. uliiili 
composed the p;aii Isons, icmained a lint then upon 
him, and conid not be biukeii, uilliunl lecciMiig 
iiJiiie coiisideialioii lor tlicii past set vices 'I hat the 
caulmnaiy towns were only a tempoiai) iLstialnt 
^npoii the lloilaiideis ; .md in tJie piesenl euiiei- 
'cncc, the con|inicUoii ol inteicsL between KiiNiand 
the lepiiblic w.is so iiitiinalc as to lemlei all 
Jtliei lies supeillitous , and no icasoinibie nr\i- 
uicb lor miUiial support would be wrmUrij; Inuu 
^ till 

’’ An annuity of 1 1,()00 jiouncls tliiniijr (lUuri jearv, iiuiiicv lit 
'1^ ><1 lU pei cent. !■> Hoilii nil LOitipiil iiinii null HUt,'i()() |j(>,ii|i{., 

■''•leieus tile king received ‘2 iO,(J!IO. Vet tin li iig uii \^ .i-, guu.l Im 
'le i>uteh, as well as the Jciii', hecause iliev v.eie boll, ul tliem 
ucil irotn the maintenance ol uselc;>!> gaiiivui.... 
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CHAP, the Dutch, even thoug;h freed fiom the dependence 
**'’^**' of these gairisons : '1 liaL the exchequer of the rc- 


1616. public was at picsent very low, insomuch that the) 
found difficulty, now that the aids of France were 
withdrawn, to maintain themselves in that posture 
of defence uhich was requisite during the tliicc 
with Spain: And that the Spaniaids w'ere perpe- 
tually insisting with the king on the restitution oi 
these towns, as belonging to theii crown; ami no 
coidial alliance could ever he made with that 
tioii, while they reiiiaincd in the liands of the 
English.*' These leasons, together with his uigent 
6th June, wants, induced the king to accept of Gaion's olfei ; 
and he evacuated the Lautionary tow ns, which held 
the states in a degree ol subjection, and which an 
ambitious and ciiLcrpiising piincc would hascic- 
• gaided as his must A.du.ihle ])Osscssioiis. This i. 
the date oi the full libcity ot the Dutch coniuion- 
wealth. 

W« F N the crown ol England devolved on James 
it might lu\c been fuieseeii by the Scottish nation, 
that the independence oi then kingdom, the objeU 
foi which then anccslois had shed so much blood 
would now be lost, and tlul, il both states pci- 
seseicd in maintaining sep.tiatc laws and parlia- 
ments. the weakei would nioic sensibly feel ihs 
siib|cctlon, than li it had hecn totally subdued bv 
force oi .iinis. But these views did nut geneialh 
occui The glory of having g’sen a sovcieigii to 
their puweilul erieni), the advantages ot pieseni 
peace and tianquiliic^ , the iichcs acqulied iiom the 
iiiiiiiificcncc ol then m.tstei ; these (.onsiderations 
secuied tiiuii dutilul obedience to a piiiice, who 
daily gave such sensible prools ol his li vendship anil 
paiLiality tow aids tlieni. Ncvei had the autlioiity, 
ol any king, who lesided among them, been so 

firnil; j 
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hrmly established as was that of James, even when ' 
absent ; 'and as the administration had been hithei to 
conducted with great older and tranquillity, thcie 
had happened no occurience to draw thither our 
attention. But this summer, the king w'as resolved 
to pay a visit to his native conntiy, in ordei to 
renew Jiis ancient fi leiidships and connections, and 
to intioduce that change o( ecclesiastical discipline 
and goveinment, on which he was cvlic'inc'lv intent. 
Thc*thice chief points of this kind, which James 
pioposed to accomplish hv his journey to Scotland, 
vicie. the cnlaiging of episcopal anthoiily, the 
eslahlisliing of a lew cciemomes in public worship, 
and the fixing ol a supei loiity in the civil above the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Be 1 it ts an observation suggested bv all history, 
and by none tnoie than by that ol lames and htu 
siicce«>sui, that the religious spnit. when it mingles 
with faction, contains in it homclhing supcinatiual 
and unaccountable; and that, in its opeialions upon 
society, effects coi respond less to tlieii known causes 
than is found in any other ciiciimstance ol govcin- 
inent. A reflection which may, at once, alloid 
a source of blame against such sovereigns as lightly 
innovate in so dangerous an aiticle, and of apology 
lui such, as being engaged in an entcrpi isc of tliat 
nature, are disappointed of the expected event, and 
i.til in their undertakings. 

WhI'N the Scottish nation was first seized with 
that zeal fur refoimatiun. which, though it caused 
such disturbance during the time, has piovcd so 
salutary in the consequences ; the preachers, as- 
suming a cluiacter little iiifeiior to the piophetic oi 
apostolical, disdained all suh|ection to the spiiittial 
rulcis of the cNurcli, hy whom then innovations 
were punished and ojiposed. The levCnnes ol the 
dignihed clergy, no longer coiisideicd as sacied, 
"<*re cither ajipropiutcd by the picseiil posscssois. 
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oi sci/.od l>\ the more pi)\vciriil haioiis; ami what 

1 eiuaiueil, al’lci inip;ht\ (hhipiclations, was, by act 
Jill?, ol pailianieiU, annexed to the crown. I’he pie- 
iates howevei, and abliols, inaintaiiicd their tcin- 
poial jin isdiLtions, and liieii seals in paihainenl; 
and thonirli iavincii weie soiiietinies endowed with 

” a 

ecclesiastical titles, the chinch, iiotwithstaiidiiiG; its 

i'uv|iieiit |)iuteslatioiis to the coiitiai y, was still siip- 
puseil to he lepiescntcd by those spiiitnal loids, lu 
the states of the kingdom. Alter many stuijwjrlcs 
the kinp,, evenhcloie his .icLcssioii to the thione ol* 
Kinj;laiul, had acr|uned snilicient inllnencc o\ct 
the iSeottlsh cleigy, to exlcil luun them an ac- 
knnwiedirinent oi the pai lianieiilai y jitiisdictioii of 
bisliups ; though attended wnih many precanlions, 
in Older to secuie themselves against the spiiitiia! 
cuc'ioachinents ol that oulet." When Litip; of 
iingland, lie engaged them, though still w'ilh gical 
leUictance on their pait, to adsance a step laither, 
and lu lOceive the bishojis as peipotual picsidents 
OI modcialois m then ecdcsi.isLical synods; icite- 
lating their piolcstations against all spiiilual ju- 
lisdictiun ol the pielales, and all contiolling powei 
o>ei tlie preshyteis.*' And hv such giailnal inno- 
vations, the king Ikittcietl himseii, that lie should 
r|uietlv intioducc episcopal authinitj • Jhit as his 
final scope w.is lully seen lioiii the bcgiimiiig, c\ei v 
new advance gave liesh occasion ol discontent, and 
•Jggiavated, instead ol solleinug, the abiioirencc 
eniei lamed against the pielacy. 

^V^lA^ leiiileied the king's aim moic a])]>aicnt 
wcie, the eiideavoms which, at the same lime, 
he used to inlioduce into Scotland some ol the 
ceieinomcs ol the chiitcli ol Kngland 'I'lie risi, 
it W.IS easily loiosceii would soon toliow The liic 
ol desotioii. e,\c’ilcd bv iiovcits. .iiid infl.uned b\ 

• t 
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opposition, had so possessed the minds of the Scot- CHAP, 
tisli relorineis, that all lites and ornaineiits, and 
even older o( worship, were disdainiully rejected as icir 
useless hnithens; ict.iidin<r the imagination in its 
raptniuiis ecstasies, and cramping the opeiations oi 
that divine spirit, iiy s\hich they supposed them- 
selves to be animated. A mode of worship was 
established, the must naked and most simple ima- 
ginable; one that buiroived nothing lioin the 
senses; but icposcd itself entirely on the contem- 
plation oi that divine essence, which discovcis itself 
to tlie understanding only This species oi de- 
votion, so woithy oi the •Snpienic Jicing, but so 
little suitalilt: to human liailty, was obsciveil to 
occasion gieat disturbances in the bicast, and in 
miny icspccts to confound ill lational piincipLcs 
<)l ((iiuhicC and belnvioui. I’lic nniul. straining 
lot these evtiaoidiiiai y laptincs, leaching them by 
short glances, sinking again under its ow’n weak- 
ness, ie)cctnig all extciioi aid of pomp and ccie- 
iiionv', was so occupied in this iiiwaul lile, that 
It lied lioui c'vciv iiitercOLiisc ot societv, and iioiii 
every chceilnl ainnseiiicnt, which could soltcu or 
liiiiuaiiivc the chaiacter. It was obvious to all 
ihsteiiuiig eves, and hatl not escaped the king’s, 
that, hv the prevalence ol f.inalicisin, a gloomy 
and sullen disposition established itscll among the 
people; a spnit, obstinate and tlangcioiis : inde- 
pendent and disoivletly; animated cipiallv with a 
.cunlompt of anthoiity. and a iiatieil to evei v other 
|inode ot religion, pailiciikii Iv to the c itholie. In 
.oidei to mellow these hinnonis, James ciideavonied 
,to inliisc a small tinetuie ol ccicaiony into the 
■'national woisliip, and to intioduce such iites as 
'niight, ill some dcgice, oicupv tiie mind, and 
Jilcasc the senses, without dcpaiting too lai liorn 
that siiiiplicitv', by which the leloi m .tioii wasdis- 
tniginshed. The finei aits too, though still inde 
these noitheiii kingdoms, vveie cnipIo)cd to 
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chuiclics; and the king’s chapel, in 
which an organ was erected, and some pLtuies 
n»ir, and statues displayed, was pioposed as a model 
to the lest of the nation. But music was giating 
to the prejudiced ears of the Scottish clergy ; sculp, 
turc and painting appeared iiisti unicnts ol idolatry , 
the surplice w’as a rag o( popery ; and every mo- 
tion Ol gesture piescribed hy the liturgy, was a 
step towards that spiritual Babylon, so much the 
object of their horioi and aveision. Kvciy thing 
was deemed impious, but their own mystical com- 
ments on the Sciipturcs, which they idoIUed, and 
whose eastern prophetic style they employed in 
every common occuirence. 

It will not be necessaiy to give a paiticular ac- 
count of the ceremonies which the king was so 
intent to establish. Such inslituliuns, loi a tune 
are esteemed either too divine to have proceeded 
from any other being than the supreme Creator of 
the universe, or too diabolical to have been dciivcd 
from any but au infernal demon. Bui no sooner 
is the mode of the conlroveisy past, than they 
are universally discovered to be of so little im- 
poitaiice, as scarcely to be mentioned with de- 
cency amidst the ordinary course ol human trans- 
actions. It suffices hcie to rcmaik, that the rites 
introduced by James regaided the kneeling at the 
saci ament, piiv.uc comuiiinion, private baptism, 
confarmatioii ol children, and the observance of 
Chiistmas and otliei testivals.’^ The acts, establish- 
ing these cei einoiiies, weie afterwaids known by' 
the name of the articles ol Pcilh, from the place 
where they weic ratified by the assembly. 

A coNFOAMiiY of discipline and worship be- 
tween the chuiches ol England and Scotland, | 
which was James’s ami, he never could hope to 
establish, but by first procuring an acknowledgment 

of 
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of Ills own authority in all spiritual causes ; and ^j^^j*** 
nothing could be mote contrary to the practice as 
ucll as principles of the presbyterian clergy. The isir. 
ecclesiastical courts possessed the power of pio- 
nouncing cxcommunicatlnii; and that sentence, be- 
sides the spiiitual consequences supposed to follow 
fium it, was attended with immediate effects of the 
most iiiipoitant natuic. The person excommuni- 
cated w'as shunned by every one as profane and iin- 
pioys ; and his whole estate, during his life-time, 
and all his moveables, ibi ever, were forfeited to 
the crown. Nor wete the pievious steps, requisite 
beiote piononncing this sentence, foimal or re- 
gular, in pi vpnilion to the weight of it. Without 
accuser, without summons, without trial, any ec- 
clesiastical couit, Iiow'ever lufcnoi, sometimes pre- 
tended, in a summary inanner, to denounce excom- 
munication for any cause, and against any person, 
even though he lived not within the bounds ol their 
jurisdiction.' And by this means, the whole tyianny 
of the incpiisition, though without its ordci, was 
intioduced into the kingdom. 

IluT the cleigy weie not content with the unli- 
mited jiirisdiclioii which they exercised iti eccle- 
siastical mallei b ' Tliey assumed a censorial power 
ovei cveiy pait of administration , and, in all their 
setinons, and even piayeis, mingling politics with 
leligioii, they inculcated the most seditious and 
must tui bulcnt piuiciples. Ulack, minister of St. 
Andrews, w'ent so lai,' in a sermon, as to pio- 
nuunce all kings the devil's children ; he gave the 
queen of England the appellation ol Atheist ; he 
said, tliat the treachery ol the king’s lieait was now 
fully discoveied ; and in liis pinyeis for the queen 
he used these woids ; must p}at/ Jot het Jot the 
Jailiion's sake, but tve have m attae . She trill never 

(lu 
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CHAP, f/o itf ant/ good. \Vhen snninioiiccl before tlie privy 
council, lie lefusetl to .uisulm to .i civil coiiit for 
1617 . .iiiv tiling delivcieil lioni the pulpit, even Lhoii}>,h 
the ciiine oi uliicli ho uas .icciiscd, iias ol .t 
civil n.(tiiie. The chuii-h .idciptcd his cause. I’hcy 
raised a sedition hi t I iihiii<a,h ‘ 'I'he iviiii^, during 
some time, was u ll-c. haiuN ol the eniaircd po- 
pulace; ami it was rot without coinage, as well 
as dc\tciity, that he was able to exliicate Jiim- 
self." A fen davs altei, a iniiiistei, pie.ichiitg in 
the principal chuich ol that capital, said, ihat the 
Ling was possessed with a dexi'l; and, th.it one 
devil being expelled, seven woise had entered in 
his pi. ICC To which he .ulded, dial the siih- 
|ccts might law full) use, and take the swoid out 
of his hand Scaicclv. e\en during the darkest 
night ol jiapal supcistition, aie thcic lound such 
instances ol piieslly ciicio.ichinents, as the annals 
oi Scotland ]>reseiit to us dining that ]>ciiod. 

Bi these exit avagatil sti etches o( \iOwci, and by 
the patient condiiet oi lames, the chinch began to 
lose giound, even hcioie the Ling’s accession to the 
thione of Knglaiul But no soimer iiad that event 
taken pLicc, than he ni.ide the Scottish cleigv 
sensible, that he was become the soscieigii of .a gie.it 
kiriiidorn, w'hich lie goveinctl with gieat autho- 
jlty. Though Jomicily he would li.tic thought 
himsell happy to h.i\c m.ule a Ian paiiiuon with 
tlieiii of tlie civil and eei Ic'iiaslical aiilhoiitv', lie 
w'as now' les'ilved to c\cit a siijiiemc jinisdiclion 
in chinch as well .is state, and to put an end 
to their seditions piaclucs. An .issemhlv li.id 
hctn snniinonetl at Ahei<lcen But on .icconi.t 
ol his foiiiuev to I.ondon, he pioiogned it to 
the \ cal lollowing. Sonic ol thecicig), disavow- 
. in 
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ing liis ecclesiastical supremacy, met at tlic time chap. 
first .ippuuited, notwithstanding his piohlhition. He 
thicw them into prison. Such oi them as submitted, mr. 
and acLnowledged theii ciror, were paidoned. J’hc 
lest weie brought to their trial. They were cou- 
demnedior high treason. The king gave them their 
lives ; but banished them the kingdom. Si.v of 
them sudeied this penalty.^ 

'I’liEgeueial assembly was aIter^\ards induced* 
to acknowledge the king s anthoritv in summoning 
ecclesiastical courts, and to submit to the jni isdiclioii 
•ami visitation ol the bishops. Even then lavonntc 
sentence ol excommunication was dcclaied invalid, 
unless coTilwmed hy the oidmary. The king rc- 
coiniiiciided to the infciioi courts the inembcis 
whom they should elect to this assembly, and e\ciy 
thing was conducted m it with little appcar.Liicc oi' 
choice and liheits.'" 

ill Ins own prciog.itivc likewise, which he seems 
to have sti etched on this occasion, the king erected 
ucouit oi high commission.' in imitation ol that 
which \i.is (slahlished in England. The bishops 
and ri len ol the cleigy. wdio had been siinimoned, 
W'llliiigU .iv-know lodged this conit; and itpiocecd- 
ed mnncdialely ujiou husiness, as il its authoiitv 
had beengioundcd on the lull consent oi tlie wdiolc 
h’gi.,!.aMi e. 

Jiu I James icsened the final blow for the time nth Jnnp, 
wlieii he should hiinseli pas a sisit to Scotland. 

He piopo'-cd to the paili.micnt, which w.is llien 
assciub!i.d, that thev should enact, tliat, “ whatever 
“ his majesty slioiild detcimine in the external 
govenmiciit ol the church, with the consent of 
“ the .11 chhishops, bishops, and a coinpcteiit nnin- 
bci cl the niinisti), should base the loice of 

“ law.’ 


' Spots’.vood. 

*' JikHIHxi. 


* fitll |ll7IC If) 10. 
l.’tl) lit). 1(>10. 
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“ law.”^ What number should be deemed com* 
»^^^petent was not detci mined: And their nomination 
1617. >\as left entirely to the king: So that his eccle- 
siastical authoiity, had this bill passed, would have 
been established in its full extent. Sonic of the 
clcigy piotestcd. They apprehended, they said, that 
the piiiity of their chuich would, by means of this 
new authority, be polluted with all the rites and 
liturgy of the chuich of England. James, dreading 
chdiiour and opposition, dropped the bill, wliicl^had 
ahead)' p.issed the loids of articles ; and asserted, 
that the inherent pi ciogative of the crow n contained 
lothjuN innic powci than was iccognised by it. Sonic time 
alter, he called at St. Andrews, a ingpluig of the 
biihops and thiity-six of the most eminent cicig). 
lie them rlcclaicd lus resolution ol exciting his pie- 
iog.itiv'C, ami of est.ihlishiug, bv his ow'u :iulhonty, 
the fea ceienioiiies which he had i ccommended to 
them. They entreated iiim rather to summon a 
gencial assembly, and to gain then assent. An 
assembly was accurdnedy sunrnioncd to meet on the 
S5fh o! ?Sostinbei ensuing. 

Ytr this asseiiibl), which met after tlie king’s 
dc|)aituic iioin Scullaiid eluded all his appli- 
cations ; and it was nut till the subsequent year, that 
he was able to piucuie a vote loi leteiving his 
ceremonies. And tliMingh c\ei) slop of this afiaii, 
in the pailianient as well as m ail the gcneial 
assemblies, the nation beti.ived the utmost icluc- 
t.mcc to ail these innovaiK/iis ; and nothing: but 
Jau’cs's impoituuily and antboiily hadcxtoitcda 
seeming consent, whicli v.:is belied by tlie inwaid 
.sentiments of all lanks of people. Even the lew, 
ovei whom leligions picjiui.ics weic not picvalcnt, 
thought national honour ''aciiliced hy a seivile inn- 
tation of tire modes of worship piaoUscd in Eng- 
land. 


* Spottwood. Fi?iikl}n, p. 23. 
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land. And every prudent man agreed in con- chap. 
deinning the measuies of the king, who, by an 
ill-timed zeal tor insigiiihcant ccieinonies, had be- 
tiayed, though in an opposite manner, equal nar- 
lowness of mind with tlie persons whom he treated 
with such contempt. It was judged, that, had not 
these dangerous humoui s keen ii i itated by oppo- 
sition ; had they been allowed peaceably to evapo- 
rate; they would at least have subsided within the 
limits of law and civd authoiity. And that as all 
fanatical leligiuns naluially circumscribe to very 
narrow bounds the numbers and i iches of the eccle- 
siastics; no souiicris then hi&t hie spent, than they 
lose their cj^edit ovei the people, and leave them 
undei thcnaluial and benehcent influence of their 
civil and moral obligations. 

A r the same time that James shocked, in so 
violent a manner, the icligious principles of his 
Scottish subjects, he 4icted in opposition to those of 
his Kiiglish. lie had observed, in his progress 
tinuugli England, that a judaical observance of the 
Sunday, chieHy by means of the pin nans, was eveiy 
day gaining grouiicl thioiighout the kingdom, and 
that the people, under coloui of religion, were, 
coiitraiy to luiniei practice, debarred such spoits 
and reel cations as contributed both to theii health 
and their amusement.' Festivals, which, in other 
nations and ages, are partly dedicated to public 
woiship, paitly to mirth and society, were here 
totally appiopriated to the oillces of leligion, and 
served to nuui ish those sullen and gloomy contem- 
plations, to which the people wcie, of themselves, 
so unfortunately subject. The king imagined, that 
it would be easy to iiiiuseclieeifulness into this dark 
spirit of devotion. He issued a proclamation to 
allow and encourage, alter divine service, all kinds 


' Keunct, p. 709. 
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CHAP, of la^^fnl games and cxciciscs; and, by his aii- 
thority, he endeavoured to give sanction to a prac- 
1617. ticc, which his subjects reiraidcil as the utmost in- 
stance of profaneness and inipicly."' 

* Traiithn, n. Jl. To shew how rijfiil tFic Eiinjliih, chicdv llir 
piiiilaiis, wcicl'ccoiiie in tiiK particiiKir, a hill was iiilroduccd inin 
the house of coinnioiis, in (lie I81I1 of iht Linjr, Tm the iiioie stritt 
ohsen .nice of tlic Suiid ly, which they ailcctcd In c ill the S.ilih itli 
One Shcplieid opposed this bill, ob|cclrd to the appelljtiDiioi Sah- 
b.ith as piiritaiiic.ii, dcfrridcd dancing bi the >'\.iiiiplc of David, am] 
seems even to base justified sports on lli it tiav. Tor tins prorinc- 
iicss he svas expelled the house, by the siij^jiesliun o( \(i I’yin, 
The house ul luids opposed so fir this pi ritaiui d spirit of tin 
commons, that tlic) jiroposcd, that thcappcll iiion oi Wtfmlfi siioiilil 
he chaiii'eil miu tliat ot the Lnd's Ihiy. )oiiin. I f, lb I eh Ib'iO, 
May l(i2l. In Slicjihenl’s stnlcriie, hio (ideiict is «,iid hy th'’ 
liOHse to he gieat, exoibitant, unpan'llcU'l, 
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C II A P. XI. VIII. 

Sti IVallei Raleigh's expedition — His execution — In- 
Mineclion in Jiohemia — Loss of the Palatinate — 
j\^'"oluUtons with Spam — A pailiament — Patties 
— I’fill of Jiacon — Rupture between the king and 
the commons — Protestation oj the commons. 

A t the ti^ie ivhen sir Walter Raleiirh was first c H A r», 
confined in the Towei, his violent and haughty 
temper had rendered him the most unpupulai man 
in rhij;l«ind ; and his candctiin.iLioa was chiefly 
o\Mii[j; to that public odium under which he la- cspeuiuoii. 
bouied. Duimv the thiiteeu ycais nnpLisuinnent 
which he sufleted, the sentiments oi the nation weie 
much changed with icgaid to him. Men hadlcisiiie 
to lelicct on the haidship, not to sa\ in|uslicc, ol' 
his sentence; they pitied his active and cntei piisiiig 
spiiit, which languished in the iigoiiis oi conline- 
ment; they sseic stinck svith the cMcusise genius 
oi the man, svho, being educated amidst na\ ai and 
mil ilai y entei prises, had sut passed, in the puisuits 
oi litciatiiic, even those oi the most iLclnse and 
sedeiitaiv li\es; and tlicy adnnied his unhioLen 
magnanimity, which at Ins age, and undei his cii- 
cunistaiices, could engage liiiii to iindcitake and 
execute so great a woik as his Ilistoiy ol the 
VVoiid To incieasc tliese favouiahlc dispositions, 
on winch lie built the hopes oi rccosciing ins 
lihcity, lie spread the lepoit ol a golden mine, 
wliicli lie had discovered in Guiana, and which 
^vas sulhcicut, accoiding to his icpicsenlation, not 
only to emich all the adventuiers, but .to af- 

'I’ord 
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CHAP, ford immense ti ensures to the nttinn. The kin^ 
gave little credit to these mighty piumiscs, both 
1618. because he believed that no such nunc as the one 
described ivas any ivheie in nature, and because lie 
considered Raleigh as a man of dcspeiate fortunes, 
vr hose business it ivns, by any means, to piocuic his 
ficedom, and to reinstate himself in cicditand aU' 
thonty. Thinking, however, that he had already 
iindeigune suihcient punishment, lie iclcased him 
fi om the Towel ; and when his vaunts ol the golden 
mine had induced multitudes to engage with him, 
the king gave them pci mission to try the advcntnie, 
and. attlieir dcsiie, he cunlciicd on Raleigh aiUho> 
rity over his fellun-adventiiicrs. Though stiongly 
solicited, he still icfuscd to giant him a pardon, 
which seemed a natuial consequence, when he was 
intiustcd with powei and command Hut James 
declaied himscU still dlilidcnt ol Raleigh’s inteU’ 
tions ; and he meant, he said, to leseivc llic former 
sentence, as a check upon his future behaviour. 

Raleigh well knew, that it was (ai fiom the 
Icing’s pui pose to invade any of the Spanish settle- 
ments: He therefoie Hinils denied that Spain had 
planted any coJonieson that part ol the coast wlicic 
his mine lay. When (Tondoinar, thenmbassadoi ol 
that nation, alatiued at his prep'iiations, caiiicd 
complaints to the king, Raleigh still pi otested the 
innocence of his intentions- and James assuied 
Gondomai, that he duist nut foim any hostile at- 
tempt, but should pay with his head for so audacious 
an enterprise. The miinsLcr. how-cver, concluding 
that twelve armed vessels were not fitted out without 


some purpose ol invasion, conveyed the intelligence 
to the court ol Madiid, wiio immediately gave oi- 
ders for aiming and iortilying all their settlements, 
particularly those along the coast of Guiana. 

When the courage and avaticc ol the Spaniards 
and Portuguese had discovcied so many new' w orlds, 
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they were resolved to shew themselves siiperior to c H a i». 
the barbarous heathens whom they invaded, not 
only in arts and aims, but also in the justice «1 icis. 
the qnaiiel" They applied to Alexander VI. who 
then filled the papal chair ; and he ^enei onsly be- 
stow ed on the Spaniards the whole western, and on 
the Poitugucse the w'holu eastern part of the globe. 

The more scrupulous protestants, who acknowledged 
not the authority oi the Roman pontilf, established 
the ill St discovery as the ioundation of t/t£ir title; 
and if a pit ate or sea-adventurer of their nation had 
but erected a stick oi a stone on the coast, as a me- 
moiial of his taking possession, they concluded the 
w'hole contment to belong to them, and thought 
themselves entitled to expel or exterminate, as 
usurpeis, the ancient possessors and inhabitants. It 
was in this manner that sir Walter Raleigh, about 
twenty-three years bcfoie, had acquiied to the ciow'n 
of England, a claim to the continent oi Guiana, a 
region as large as the halt ol Europe; and though 
he had immediately Icit the coast, yet he pretended 
that the English title to the whole leinained certain 
and indefeasible. Rut it had happened in the mean 
time, that the Spaniaids, not knowinr oi not ac- 
knowledging this iinaginaiy claim, iiai taken pos 
session of a pai t of Guiana, li.id tunned a settlement 
on the rivci Oronooko, had built a little town called 
St. Thomas, and were theic w Diking some mines of 
small value. 

To this place Raleigh directly bent his course ; 
und, remaining hiinsell at the mouth ol the user 
with five ol the hugest ships, he sent up the rest to 
St. Thomas under the command ol his son, and 
a captain Kevmis, a petsou entiielv devoted to 
him. The Spaiimds, who had expected this in- 
vasion, hied on the English at then landing, wcic 
lepulscd, and pursued into the town. Young Raleigh, 
to encourage his men, c died out. Thai this was ike 

Itue 
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Wviif* looked for any other; and 

udvaiiLiii*:; i]|uiii the SpaiiMiils, icceived a shot, of 
loiQ. ^tlliclL he iiiuiicdiately expired. This dismayed not 
Keyinis and tlic otheis. They earned on the at- 
t.ick ; jrot possession of the town, sshich they after- 
naids lediiLcd to ashes; and found not in it any 
thiiin; of value. 

Rai 1 ion did not pietend, that he had himself 
seen the mine, which he had eiv^aj^cd so many peo- 
ple to »n ill rpicstof. It was Keymis, he said, nho 
h.ul loiuiei Iv iliscoveied it, and h.id hioii^lit him 
that Iniiip of ore, which pionnscd such imincuse 
tii..isuics, yet Kennis, who owned that he was 
within tw'o iioiiis’ maich of the |>lacc,t lelused, on 
llieniost ahsuid pietciiLCs, Intake .iiiy enecliiat step 
towaids hudinpr it; and he returned immediately to 
Uaiei'^h, with the mclancliol) news of his sun's 
death, and the ill success of the enteipiisc. Seiisi- 
hle to lepioaeh, and dieadmn; yiiinishmcnt for Ins 
heliavioui, Kevinis, in desyuii, leliicd iiilo his cabin, 
and put an end to Ins own life. 

Thf other adventniei.s now conclndcd, that they 
wcjc deceived by KHlei<!;h, that he iievci h.id known 
of any such mine as he pieteniled to<<;o iii seaicli of, 
that his intention had cvei been to pInmLr St. 
Thomas; and having cnconi.ijred his company by 
the spoils of that yilace, to luxe tlicucc proceeded 
to the invasion ol the othei Spanish settlements , 
that he e.xpccted to lepaii his i uiiied foi tunes by 
such daiiii'^ ciitei puses; and that he tiustcd to the 
money he should acquiie, ioi inakiiig his peace w itli 
Knglaiid; or if tliai view failed Inin, that lie pui- 
posed to letiic into some othei coimtiy, wheic his 
1 idles would secuie his icticat. 

Ti 1£ small acquisitions {rained by the sack of St 
Thomas discouiay^ed Raleigh's companions from 
enteiing into these \iews, though tlieie were many 
ciicumsUnccs iu the treaty and late transactions 

between 
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tireen the nations which might invite them to en- chap. 
gage in such a piratical war against the Spaniards. 

When England made peace with Spain, the 101s. 
example of Henry IV. was imitated, who, at the 
tieaty of Vervins, finding a diincnlty in adjusting 
all questions with regard to the Indian trade, had 
agreed to pass over that ai tide in total silence. The 
Spaniards having, all along, puhlislicd severe edicts 
against the intei course of any European nation with 
their colonies, intcipicted this silence in their own 
favqjir, and consideied it as a tacit acquiescence of 
England in the established laws of Spain. The 
English, on the contiary, pretended that, as they 
had ncvei been excluded by any ticaty fioin com- 
merce with Ally part of the hing of Spain’s domi- 
nions, it was still as lanfitl for them to tiade nith 
his settlements in cither Indies, as with his Elii o[)can 
teriitories. In consequence of this ambiguity, many 
ad^elltulers liom England sailed to the Spanisli 
Indies, and met with seveie pniiishinent when 
^aughl ; as they, on the other hand, olten stoic, 
and w'hen superior in power, ioiced a tiadc with the 
inhabitants, and icsisted, nay sometimes plundered, 
the Spanish governois. Violences of this nature, 
which had been cairied to :i gieat height on both 
sides, it wasagieed to huiy in total oblivion; be- 
cause of the diihculty which was found in icnicdy- 
ing them, upon any fixed principles. 

JiuT as iheie appealed agicat dillcrcnce between 
private adscntuiers in single ships, and a fleet acting 
under a loyal coniinission, Ualeigh’s companions 
thought it safest to reliun immediately to England, 
und carry him along with them to answer lor his 
conduct. It appeals that he enqiloycd man) aiti- 
fices, first to engage them to attack the Spanish 
settlements, and, lailing ol that, to make his escape 
into Fiance : Hut .ill these pioving unsuccessful, he 
^'as delivered into the kings hands, and strictly 

VoL. vt. H ‘ (xauiined. 
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e\;iminecl, ns well .is his rellow-ndvenluicrs, hcfore 
the pi ivy-council. The council, upon inquiry, 
ibiK. found no dilficulty in pionouncin<:r, tlut the iutincr 
suspicions, nitli re^.ird toRilcicrh’s intciuions, had 
been nell (riounclL’d ; tlut he liad .ihused the l^injr in 
tile lepiesent.'itions which he had made of his pio- 
jeeted adventinc; that, contiary to his instructions, 
he had acted in an ollensive and hostile manner 
.i^airist his iiiajesly s allies; and that he had wil- 
1 Lilly Ijiirued and dcstiosed a town belonging to the 
king of Spain. lie might have been tiicd, eilliet by 
common law loi this act of \ lolcnce and piracy, or 
bv inaitial law lur bicacli of oidcis* Hut it svas an 
cslalilished piinciplc among lawyers,^ that as he 
lay iindei an actual attaindei loi high tieason, he 
could not be bi ought to a new trial lor any othci 
enrne To satisly, theiefoic, the court ol Spain, 
svUicli 1 aised the loudest complaints against him, the 
king made use ol that power which he had pm- 
posely reserved in his osvnhands, and signed the svar- 
lant ioi Ins execution upon his funner sentence.'* 
R\Li!.ioii, finding his fate inevitable, collected 
all his courage* And though he had formerly made 
use of many mean artifices, such as feigning mad- 
ness, sickness, and a vaiicty ol diseases, in older to 
piotract Ins exaiinnatiou, andpiocuiehis escape, he 
iiowiesolved to act ins pait with bravery and resolu- 
tion. ’7'ir a ihaip %entedif^ lie said, fmtasureone 
Jor all ilU, when he felt the edge ol the ax by which 
lie WHS to be beheaded.' ilis haiangue to the peo- 
ple was calm and eloquent ; and he endeavoured to 
icvenge himself, and to load his enemies with the 
public hatred, liy strongassesciationsol facts, which, 
to say the least, may be esteemed very doubtful.'" 

With 

^ See iiKitlor (Il^clUsecI in Bacon’s Letters, piililished by Dr. 
I'ju'j, p 1SI. '' Sic iiou. [I] at the end of the vuliniie. 

' rraiiLl)!), p. lie assciied, in the most solemn manner, 

j.i li.iii now l^L (.oiitiiijiitid to l^ssev’s death Biittlie last letter 
“1 >j' uir>iS t < llicuoii luiiiaius ilicstionjfcsi piuol ul the contrary. 
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With the utmost inclifTercnce, he laid his head upon G H A p. 
the block, and received the fatal blow ; and in his 
death there appeared the same great, but ill-regu- leis. 
lated mind, ^vhich, duiing his life, had displayed 
itself in all his conduct and behavioui. vtiuic 


No measure of James’s reign was attended W'ith 
mote public dissatisfaction than the punishinent of 
sir Walter Raleigh. To execute a sentence which 
was originally so liard, which had been so long sus- 
pended, and which seemed to have been tacitly par- 
doiiAl, by confeiiing on him a new tiust and coin- 
Diission, was deemed an instance ol ciuclty and 
injustice. To saciihcc, to a concealed enemy of 
Kngland, the lile of the only man in the nation who 
had a high imputation for valoui and niilitaiy expe- 
lieiicc, was legarded as meanness and indisciction : 
And the intimate connexions which the king was 
now entciing into svitli Spam, being universally dis- 
tasteful, lendeiedthis proof ol his complaisance still 
more invidious and unpopulai. 

J A M i:s had entcitained an opinion, which w^as pe- 
ciiliai to himself, and which had been .idopted by 
none of his prcdecessois, that any alliance, below 
that of a great king, was unworthy of a prince of 
Wales ; and he nevei would allow any piiiiccss but 
a daughter of France or Spain to be mentioned as a 
niatcli lor his son.‘ Tins instance ol pride, which 
ically implies inc.inness, as if he could receive ho- 
nour fioiii any alliance, was so w’ell known, that 
Spain had founded on it the hopes of goveining, in 
the most impoitant transactions, this monaich, so 
htllc celebrated foi politics or prudence. During 
the life of ] lenry, the king of Spain had dropped 
'ioiiie hints of bestowing on that prince his eldest 
daughter, whom he alterwards disposed of in inar- 
iiage to the young king of Fiance, Lewis XIII. 
■At that time the views of the Spaniards wcie to 


engage 


' Kcnnet, p. 703, 748. 
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C H A 1*. engage James into a neutrality with regaid to the 
succession of Cleves, 'which was disputed between 
tsis. die protestant and popish line But the bait did 
not then take ; and James, in consequence of his 
alliance with the Dutch, and with Henry IV. of 
France, marched” four thousand men, under the 


command of sir Eduard Cecil, who joined these 
two powers, and put the marquess of Biandenburgli 
and the palatine of Newbourg in possession of that 
dutch)'. 

Gonoomar was, at this time, the Spanislw am- 
bassador ill England ; a man whose llalteiy was the 
more artful, because coveicd with the appearance 
of frankness and sincerity ; whose politics wcie the 
more dangerous, because disguised uadcr the inasl 
of mirth and pleasantly, lie now made ofler of 
the second daughter of Spain to prince Chailes. 
and, that he might render the temptation irresistible 
to the necessitous monarch, he gave hopes of an 
immense fortune, which should attend the princess 
The court of Spain, though determined to contract 
110 alliance with a heretic,” entered into negotiations 
with James, which they aitfully protracted, and, 
amidst every disappointment, they still redoubled 
his hopes of success.^ The tiansactions in Ger- 
many, so important to the Austrian greatness, be- 
came every aay a new motive for this duplicity ol 
conduct. 


inramc- In that great revolution of manneis which hap- 
itnhlm.. pened during the sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies, the only nations who had the honourable, 
though often melancholy advantage, of making an 
effort for their expiring piivileges, were such as, to- 
gether with the principles of civil Jiheity, were ani- 
mated with a ^eal fur leligious parties and opinions- 
Besides the inesistible force of standing armies, the 

Euiopean 


■ Riislivrorth, vol. I. p. 2. 

* La Boderie, vol. ii. p, SO. 


“ IBIO. 

" Franklyji, p. 71. 
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European princes possessed this advantage, that CHAP, 
they weie descended from the ancient royal faini- 
lies; that they continued the same appellations of i«i8. 
magistrates, the same appearance of civil govern- 
ment ; and restraining themselves by all the forms 
ol legal administration, could insensibly impose the 
yoke on their unguarded subjects. Even the German 
nations, who foimcrly broke the Roman cImims, and 
restored liberty to inankind, now lost then own 
libel fey, and saw with grief the absolute authority of 
their princes fit inly established among them. In 
their circninstances, nothing hut a pious zeal, \v hicii 
disregaids all motives of human prudence, could 
have made tlt^m entertain hopes oi preserving any 
longer those privileges which their ancestoi s, through 
so many ages, had ti ansmitted to them. 

As the house of Austria, throughout all her ex- 
tensive dominions, hud ever made lehgion the pre- 
tence for her usurpations, she now met with resistance 
fioin a like piinciple ; and the catholic religion, as 
usual, h.id langed itself on the side of monarchy ; 
the protestant, on that ot libeity. The states of 
hohcniia) having taken aims against the emperor 
Matthias, continued their revolt against his succes- 
sor Ferdinand, and claimed the obseivance ol all 
the edicts enacted in favour of the new religion, 
together with the restoialion ol their ancient laws 
and constitution. The neighbouring principalities, 

Silesia, Moiavia, Lusatia, Austiia, even the king- 
dom of flungaiy took pait in the quarrel ; and 
throughout all these populous and maitia I provinces, 

I the spirit of discord and civil war had uni vei sally 
difiused itself.*’ 

Feed IN AN 11 II. who possessed more vigour and isisf. 
greater abilities, though not more lenity and mode- 
I ration, than are usual with the Austiian princes, 
[strongly aimed himself ior the recovery of his au- 

thoi itv ; 

« * 


^ Ruskworth, vol. i. p. 7, 8. 
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bcsitles employinp; the assistance of liis 
snhjects, ^vho ptolesscd the ancient iclij^ion, he cn- 
1619. gatred oil his side a powcifnl .illiance of the neigh' 
buniing potentates. All the c.itliolic piinces of the 
eiitpiic had cinhiaccd his deletice : even Saxony, 
the most poi. erf 111 of the piotestant. Poland hud 
declared it‘>elf' in Jiis iavoni;’' and, aho'vc ail, the 
Sp.snish nionaich, deenmig his own inlet esl elosrly 
connected with that of the younger hi anch of his 
fainiLy, piepared powerful succoiiis Iioniltal^^ and 
fioiii the Low I'.onntiics, and he also adv.tiiced 
large sums lor tlic support of Pcrdinand and of the 
catholic religion. 

Till- states ol Bohemia, alaimed afthcsc mighty 
piepai ations, began also to solicit foreign assist'ince , 
and, together with that suppoit which tliey obtained 
fioin the evangelical union in Gcimauy, they endea- 
vouied toest.iblisb connexions with gieatci piintes. 
They cast their eyes on Fiedeiic, electoi palatine. 
They considered, that besides cominanding no des- 
picable force of Ins own, lie was son-in-Iaw to the 
Icing ol England, and iieplicw' to piince Mam ice, 
W'liose aiillio] ity was bccutne .ilinost ahsolnte iii the 
United Pi evinces. TJiey hoped tiiat these piinces, 
moved by the connexions of blood, as well as hy 
the tic ol iticii common religion, would inteiest 
themselves in all the ibi tunes of Fiedciic, and 
W'ould piomotc his gicatncss. They thcieloie made 
him a tender oi then ciown, wliicli they consideied 
as elective , and the young palatine, stiniulated by 
amliitioii, without consulting eithei James “oi Man* 
lice, whose opposition he luiesaw, iiiiinedialely ac- 
cepted the oliei, and maichcd all his ioiccs iiUu 
Bohemia, in suppoit ol his new subjects. 

TlI^ newsol these events no soonei leachcd Eng- 
land, than tlic whole kingdoin wms on (iie to engam 
in the quairel. Scaicely was the aidoui gi eater, with 

which 

' Ruslni orlti, vol. !. p. 13, 14. 'Frauklyn, p. i^). 
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irliicli all the states ol Europe, of foimeragcs, flew c h a t*. 
oicscue the Holy Land from the doiniiiioii oi'infi- MAift 
Ifls. The n.ilioTi was, as yet, sinceicly attached to 
he hlood ol then iuon.iichs, and they considered 
hen cunnexioii AMlii the palatine, stIio had mariicd 
idaii^htct ol Liv.;land, as veiy close and intimate ; 
mid i\hen they he.iul ol catholics caiiyins on wais 
and pcrsccntians .i<.>'ainst piotcstnnts. they thoin^liL 
Llicii oiMi niti rest dee|ily conccined, and ie<!;Hided 
Llicii'*ncutrality as a base dcscition of the cause ot 
(lod, .ind oi his iioly lclip;ioii. In such a qiiariel, 
they Sion Id "ladly have marched to the opposite e\- 
tiemiLv ofEiiiopc, liave plunged themselves into a 
chaos ol Gci iflan politics, and have expended all tlie 
hlood and ticasuicol the nation, by niaiiitaininn ^ 
contest sMlIi the whole honse ol Aiisli ia, at the \erv 
tiiiie, and ui the sciy place, in m Inch it i^as the most 
potent, and almost iiiesistible. 

Hut lames, besides that his tcmpci was too little 
enteipiisina; for such vast umlctlaknigs, was iC' 
hliaitud hy anothei motive, which had a mighty 
mflnciice ovei limr Heielnscd to pationi/c the rc- 
\oIt oi siih|ccts against thcii so\eic]>j;n. Eioni the 
seiv fust lie denied to his sou-in-hnv the title of 
K'ligoi Hoheinia lie lot bade liini to be pia)ed lor 
III the chill dies undei that appellation * Anil though 
lie ow lied that he had nowise cxainiiicil the pieteii- 
sioiis, pnvileges, and constitution oi the lesolted 
states," so exalted was his ideaol the rights oi kings, 
tliat he concluded subjects must ever be in the w i ong, 
wlien they stood in opposition to those who had ac- 
«[!i!ied Ol assumed that majestic title. 'I'lius, even 
iiMiieasnies foiindcd on true politics, lames iiitei* 
mixed so many nan ow jiiejudmes, asdiiiiiulshed his 
anthoiity, and exposed him to the inipuUtiuu ut 
weakness and ol eiror. 

Mlanwiiili: 


’ Uu-ln\oitli, vol. 1 . p. 12, IT. 
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Meanwhile affairs every where hastened to a 
Feidinaiid levied a jvient force, under the 
1620. command of the duke of B.ivana and the count ui 
Bnequoy ; and advanced upon Ins enemy in Bohe^ 
miu. In the Low Coiintiies, Spinola collected a 
veteian aimy of thirty thousand men. When Ed- 
monds, the kind’s resident at Brussels, made remon- 
stianccs to the aichduke Albert, he w'hs answered, 
that the oidcrs for this armament had been trans- 
mitted to Spinola from Madrid, and that he alone 
knew the secret destination of it. Spinola ajrain told 
the minister, that liis orders were still sealed ; but, 
if Edmonds nould accompany him in his march 
to Gobleiitz, he would there open th^iii, and give 
him full satisfaction.'* It was moie easy to see his 
intentions, than to prevent thcii success. Almost at 
one time, it was known in En,s;Iand that Fiederic, 
being defeated in the gieat and decisive battle of 
Plague, had lied with his family into Holland, and 
■Low of the that spinola had invaded the Palatinate, and, nieet- 
raidtuiatc. ing ijQ resistance, except liom some piincesof 
the union, and fiom one English regiment ol 2400 
men, commanded by the brave sit Horace Veic,* 
had, in a little time, reduced the gieatei part of that 
principality. 

Hi GH were now the muimurs and complaints 
against the king’s iiciiti ality and unactive disposition 
The happiness and t aiiqiiillily of their own countiy 
became dist.isteful tothe F uglish ivlicn they reflected 
on the giievancv-s and distresses ol their protestaiit 
brethren in (iei many. I’hey considered not, that 
their intei position in the w’ars of the continent, 
though agiecahle to leligious zeal, could not, at 
that time, lie justified by any sound maxims ol 
politics ; that, however exoibitaiit the Austiian 
greatness, the danger was still too distant to give 
any j’nst alatm to England ; that mighty resistance 

would 

* Franklyn, p, 41. Riishworth, vol. i. p, 14. 

' Ibid. p. 42, 4d. Kusliwojth, vol. 1. p. 16. Kennet, p. 723. 
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would yet be made by so many potent and warlike chap. 
princes and states in Gei many, crc they would yield 
their neck to the yoke ; that Fiance, now ei)ga{red 
to contract a double alliance with the Austrian 
laniily, must necessarily be soon roused fiom her 
lethargy, and oppose the progress of so hated a 
rival ; that in the faithcr advance of conquests, 
even the inteicsts of the luo blanches of that am- 
bitious family must inteifeic, and beget mutual 
jeaUiusy and opposition ; that a land-war, cariied on 
at such a distance, would waste the blood and tica- 
sure of the English nation, without any hopes of 
success ; that a sea-war, indeed, might be both safe 
and successful against Spam, hut w'ould not affect 
the enemy in such vital parts as to make them stop 
theii career of success in Germany, and abuidou all 
tlicir acquisitions; and that tliepiospect ofiecovci-, 
iiig the Palatinate being at present dcspei ate, the 
affair was leduced to this simple question, whether 
peace and commerce w’itb Spain, or the uiij^citain 
hopes of plundci and of conquest in the Indies, were 
piefcrable? a question which, at the beginning of 
the king’s icign, had already been decided, and 
pci haps with leason, in lavoui of the Ibiiner ad- 
vantages. 

Jamfs might have defended his pacific measures Kreotia- 
hy such plausible ai guments : But these, though the 1'“"' "** 
chief, seem nut to have been the sole motives which 
swayed him. He had entcitained the notion, that, 
as his own justice and moderation had shone out 
so cunspicuuusly thruugliout all these tiansactiuns, 
the whole house of Austiia, though not awed by 
the powei of England, would wri Hi ugly, lioni mcic 
respect to his virtue, submit ihenisclvcs to so equi- 
table an aibitration. He Haltered himself that, 
after lie had formed an . intimate connexion with 
the Spanish monarch, by means of his son's mar- 
riage, the restituduu of the Palatinate might be 

procured, 
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procured, from the motive alone of friendship and 
personal attachment. He perceived not, tli.it his 
loso. iinactive viitue, the inoie it was cvtolled, the 
greater disreg.ird u .is it exposed to. He w.is not 
sensible that the Sp.inish match was itself attended 
with such diHIcuIttes, that all liis art of negotiation 
would sc.iiccly he .ahlc to siirinouiit them; much 
less, that this match could in good policy be de- 
pended on, as the means of piocuriiig such extra- 
oidiiuiry advantages. His unwai like disposition, "in- 
creased by age, livetted him still faster inliiseriors, 
and dclci mined him to seek the rcstoialion of his 
son-ln-l.iw, hyremonsti.aiiccs and cntieaties, by ar- 
guments .iiid embassies, rather than by* blood and 
violence. And the same delect of coinage which 
held him iii awe of foicign initions, ni.adc him 
« likewise afniid of sliocking the piejndices o( liis own 
subjects, and kept him from openly avowing the 
measures which he svas determined to puisne. Or, 
perhaps, lie hoped to tuin these piejndices to ac- 
count, and, hy their iuc.uis. eng.ige his people to 
luiuish him with supplies, of which tlicir excessive 
fiugality had hitlieito made them so sparing and le- 
sci ved-^ 

Hi: first tiled the expedient of a hencvolcncc or 
Ircc gift iiom indixlduals; jiretcnding the lugeucy 
of the c.asc, which would nut .uhnit of leistiie lor 
ApnriM. othei mcasiue* lint the fealoiisy ol liheityxTas 
Bidit. now roused, and tlie nation regarded tlicsc pre- 
tended Ijcnevolonces as ical cxtoitions, contusi-y to 
law, and daiigcious to freedom, however authorised 
by ancient precedent. A p.ii i lament w<is found to 
he the only resouice which could fuiiiish any large 
supplies ; and wi its were .accoidingly issued loi sum- 
moiilng that great council ol the nation.* 

ictiiJiine. pailiamcnt there appealed, at fust, no- 

thing hut duly and biibiiiission on the pait of the 

cumiiions ; 

^ rrantljn, p. 47. Riishwortli, \ol. i, p. gl. 'See note 

[K] at tlic end of the volume. 
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commons ; and they seemed determined to sacrifice c h a i». 
every thing, in uidei to maintain a good coitespoiuU 
cnee wjtli their piincc. They would allow no test. 
mention to be made of' the new customs or iin- 
positions, which had been so eageily disputed in the 
loimei pailiaiuent * The impiisouinent ol' the 
ineiubcrs ol that parliament washeie, by some, com- 
plained of*; but, by the authoiity ol the graver and 
more piiideiit pmt of the bouse, that giicvance w ts 
buricfl in olihviori And, being inloruied that the 
king had i emitted several considerable sums to tlic 
palatine, tlie commons, w itlioul a negative, voted linn 
two subsidies,' and that too, at the very beginning 
o( the session, contrary to the maxims her|ueully 
adopted by then piedcccssois. 

Ai- 1 1 KWARDs, they pioccetled, but in a very 
temperate niaiuiei, to the examination ol gncvances. , 

I'bey lonnd, that patents had been gi anted lo sir 
Giles Mompesson and sir I'lancis AlicJiel, i'oi ii- 
ceusing inns and ale-houses ; that gic.it sums ol’ 
money had been evaded, nndei pielext ol iIu'H' 
licenses , and th.it such inii-kecpeis as piesumed to 
continue their business, witlioiil sHtisl) ing the la- 
pacily of the patentees, had been severely punislicd 
by /me, imprisonment, and vexatious piosecutiuns. 

Tiib same persons bad also piocmed a patent, 
wbicli they shared with sii Edwaid Villiers, bi other 
to Ihickiii^bain, iui the sole making oi' gold ai d 
Silver tbre.id and bice, and had obtained veiv'cx- 
tr.iordiiiarv powers loi pi eventing any livalslii]) in 
these manufactures. They vveie aimed vvilliauthoi ily 
to seaicii foi all goods, vvlncli iniglit iiileileic with 
tlieii patent; and even Lo punish, at then own will 
and discietion, the makcis. impoitcrs. and veiuIciS 
ol such cominodiUes. AJaiiy had gi icvouslv sid'- 
leied by tins exoibilaiiL juiisdictioii ; and the lace 

which 


’ foiirn. 5 Dec. 1BJ1. 
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CHAP which had been mamif’icturcd by the patentees 
>\as universally i'ounJ to be adiiiteiatcJ, and to be 
io?i. composed iiioie of copj^er than ol the prectons 
ineUls. 

These grievances the commons lepiesented to 
the king; and they met with a \ei v 'ivacious and 
very coiilial loccption- He seemed even thankful 
for the inlorination ^iven him ; and declared liiiii- 
seir.ishamed,that such abuse's, uuknowii.gly to Inin, 
had crept into his admuiistiaiion. 1 asruie 
•• sou,” said he, “ had 1 helorc htaid thcf.e things 
“ complained of, 1 would have done the office ol 

a just king, and out ot parliament have punished 
••them, as sevciely, and peradv'eiituitt inoi e, than 
“ you now intend to do.”'* A sentence was passed 
foi the punislmiciit o( Michel and Monipessuii.* It 
, was executed on the former. Tlie latter broke 
piison and escaped. Vdlicrs was, at that time, sent 
purposely on a iorcign employment; and his guilt 
being less cuonnous, or less appaient, than that of 
the uLlieis, he w.as the nioie easily protected by the 
credit of his brothei Buckingham.* 

^coni En(30UIiaged by this siucess, the commons car- 
ried their sciuliny, and stdl with a respectful hand, 
into uthcr abuses ol importance. The gieat eal 
was, at that tune, in the hands of the celebrated 
Bacon, created viscount St. Alban’s ; a man uni- 
vcis.illy admiicd lor the greatness ol his genius, and 
beloved fui the couiteousness and hanianity ol his 
bchavioui. He was the gicat oriianiciit oi his age 

and 

* Fraiiklyn, p. Si. Ruslivvortli, p. 25. ' Frank!) n, p. 52. 

Rusliwoitli, ^ol. 1 . p. 27. 

‘ Velverioii, the .lUornc) gcneril, v\as acciisecl by tlie conimonl 
For tlrawiiijr the patents for tlieic iiioiioj'ulics, and !oi siippoiting 
them. He apologised for himselF, llut he svas forud by kucking- 
ham, and that he supposed it to he ilic Ling's pleasuie. 'I'he lords 
svere So ofleiicled at these ai tides ot ddeiicc, thoiigii iicccsaary to 
liic altorncy'gc'neral, that they hned hiiii i 0,000 pounds to tlie 
king, >000 to the duke. The hues, how e\tr, were aliei wards re* 
Biutcd. Frankl}n, p. 55. Rushwortli, vol. i. p. 'jl, 02, As. 
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aiid nation ; and nought was wanting to render him chap. 
the ornament of human nature itselF, hut that 
strength of mind which might check his intemperate lesi. 
desiie of piefermciit, that could add nothing to his 
dignity, and might restrain his pioiuse inclination to 
expence, that could be requisV^p. ncithei for Ins 
honour nor enteriannnent. llis want oi aconomy, 
and his indulgence to seivants, had involved him in 
necessities; and, in order to supply his piodigality, 
he had been tempted to take biibes, by the title of 
pteaents, and that in a veiy open manner, from 
suitors in chanceiy. It appears that it had been 
usual for former chancellors to take presents ; and 
it is pretended that Bacon, who followed the same 
dangerous practice, had still, in the seat of justice, 
preserved the integrity of a judge, and had given 
just decrees against those very persons, fioin whom 
he had received the wages of iniquity. Complaints 
rose the loudei on that account, and at last reached 
the house of commons, who sent up an impeachment 
against him to the peers. The chancellor, con> 
scious of guilt, depiecated the vengeance of his 
judges, and endeavuuicd, by a geiicial avowal, to 
escape the confusion of a stricter inqiiiiy. The 
lords insisted on a pat tienlar confessiuu of all his cot ^ 
ruptions. He aeknowledged twenty-eight articles ; 

.md was sentenced to pay a line oi 40 000 pounds, 
to be iinpiisoncd in the Towei during the king’s 
pleasure, to be lor ever incapable ot any oihee, 
place, or employment, and never again to sit in par* 
liament, or come within the verge of the couit. 

This dreadful heiitencc, dieadlul to a man of 
nice scnsihillty to honour, he survived five years ; 
and, being released in a little time fioiu the Tower, 
his genius, yet unbroken, supported itself amidst in* 
volved circumstances and a dcpiesscd spiiit, and 
shone out in liteiary productions, which have made 
his guilt or weaknesses he forgotten or overlooked 
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c H A i». Iiy posteiitv. In cnnsiLlciation oi’ liis p,rc.it nicfit, 
die kill*!; i omitted Ins fine, iis well as all the other 
paits ot Ins sentence, conleiicJ on him a larj^c pen- 
hion ol 1 800 pounds :i-ycai, and employed every 
expedient to alleviate the n eight ol his age and 
misioi tunes. Ap-'I that gi eat philosopher, at last, 
acknov ledgeil sMth icgiet, that he had too long 
neglected tlie tine ambition ol a hue genius ; and 
by |ihiiigmg into business and alFaiis, which require 
nmcli less capacity, but gt eater liiinness ol mind, 
tlian the puisLiits of learning, had exposed liiiKseir 
to such giievous calamities.* 

Til 4 , Luinmons had enteitaincd the idea, that 


they ucie the gieat pations of the people, and that 
the ledicss oi all giicsances must ^yiocccd iiom 
them; and to this piiiiciple they weic chielly be- 
holden lot the legal d and consideiation of the 
public. In tlie execution ol this ollice, they now 
kept thcii enis open to conqilaints ol every kind ; 
and they earned Lheir icscaichcs into many giicv- 
anccs, ivhieh, though ot no gieat impoitnnce, could 
not be touched on, without sensibly aHectiiig the 
king and his iinnistcis. The preiogative seemed 
eieiy moment to be invaded, tlie king’s .inthority, 
in eveiv aiticlc, was disputed, and James, who 
was willing to collect the abuses ol his power, ivould 
not submit to have his power itscH' qiiestioncd and 
denied. Al'lci the house, therelorc, had sitteii near 
SIX months, and h.id, as vet, brought no eonsidcr- 
able business to a lull coiicliisiuu, the king icsolvcd, 
undei pictcnce ol the atlvanced season, to iiiLeriiipt 
then pioccedings; ami he sent them woid, that he 
was detei mined, in a little time, to adjoiini them till 
next w iiitei , 1 he conmioiis made .ipplicatlon to the 

lords. 


• It js tlion^ht, iliiU jpprals riom cliaiicery to the house of peers 
fust Lame iiiio practjce, wIiiIl Hauiu hetd the gieat seal. Apjicals, 
uitdei the (orrii of wnl\ of enoi, had long beioie lain agdiiist tlic 
(.oiiiu ui Im. Blrfck^tone’s Cuinnicntaiy. siil. iii. p. t.'i4. 
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lords, and desired tliem to join in a pelition for dc- chap. 
1 , lying the adjournment ; ^\hich was refused by the 
„ppei house. Tlie king regal ded this project of issi. 
a joint petition as an attempt to foice him liom 
his measures : He thanked the pceis for their ie~ 
iiisal to conuir in it, and told them, that if it were 
then desire, he would delay the adjoin inncnt, but 
i\ould not so fai comply with the icrpicst of the 
lower house.'* And thus, in these gi cat national 
.ilfaiis, the same peevishness, which, in piivatc al- 
tci(..i|ioiis, olien raises a quairel iiom the smallest 
hL-gimungs, pioduced a mutual coldness and disgust 
between the king and the commons. 

iJi' KING the jcccss o( pailiameut, the king used it.iphre 
evciy incasuiie to rciidci hiniseti popular A\ith the 
nation, and to appease the using ill-humoui of itsai JUie 
icpiescntativcs. He had volmilniily oiieicd the 
pailiament to ciicumscnbc his ow n pici ogatn c, and 
to abiog.ilc lor the lutuic Ins powci oi gi anting 
monopolies. lie now iccalled all the ]>alenls of 
that kind, and ledicsscd cveiy aitiilo ol giiev.nice, 
to the niimbei ol thiits •scscii, winch had c\ei bjcn 
LOiiiplaincd oi in the liousc ui cumiiiuns.' But he 
gamed iioL llie cud which he pio|K>sed. The dis- 
gust. wlncli had appeal cil at paiting, could nut so 
siidikiily he dispelled, lie had likewise been so nn- 
piudeiii as to commit to piisoii sir Kdwiii Saiidys.*' 
without any known cause, besides his .(cli\ ity and 
Mgoiii 111 dischaignig Ins duly as a ineiiihei ot pai- 
liaiiicMil And, above all, the liaiisaclions in (iCi- 
inaiiv wcie sulliLient, wlun joined to the king’s cau- 
tious, iiegotiatious, aiul dclass, to inilaine that jea- 
lousy ol honour and icligion winch pievaileil 
tin uughuut the nation.' This suiumei , the ban ol the 

empiic 

'' Itiishwoitli, vol. I. p. 'i.'i. ' Ibid. \ul. i. p. JG. Keiinet, 

P 7 i't. ’'Jomn. I IXl. IG21 

' 'I o slicw to luL dc<ricc the nation w as iiiltanicd w ith regard 
to tlic Palatiiuie, then, occiiis a iciiiai table sUiiy tins ses<iion. One 
t'lojd, a piisuiicr m ilitl'leet, a catholic, had dioppedsoineexpres* 

sioiu 
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c H A P. empire had been piihlished ag.iiust the elector pala- 
tine ; and the evecution of it was cuiiiinitted to the 
wwT duke of Biivaiia.® The Upper I’lil.ilni.ite Asas, in a 
little time, conqueied bytli.it pi iiice ; and measures 
iveie taking in the empire loi bestowing on him the 
electuial dignity, of which the pakitinc wa« then 
despoiled. Fredeiic uoav lived with his numerous 
family, in poverty and disticss, either in 1 lolland 
or.it Sedan, with iiis uncle the duke of Bouillon , 
and throughout all the new conquests, in both the 
Palatinates, as ssell as in Bohemia, Austiia# and 
Lusatia, the progiess of the Austiian aims was at- 
tended with iigouis and seventies, exeicised against 
thejprofessors of the reloimcd religion. 

MthKor. The zeal of the commons immediately moved 
them, upon their assembling, to t ike all these trans- 
actions into consideration. They fiamcd a lemon- 
strance, which they intended to cairy to the king. 
They represented, that the enoimous gioivtli of the 
Austrian power threatened the libeilics of Europe ; 
that the progress of the catholic religion in Eng- 
land bled the most melancholy appichcnsions lest it 
should again acquiie an ascendant in the king- 
dom ; that tlie indulgence of his majesty towards 
the professors of that leligion had encouiaged 
their insolence and temeiiLy ; that the uncon- 
trolled conquests, made hy the Austiian family 
in Germany, raised mighty expectations in the 
English papists : but above all, that the prospect 
of the Spanish match elevated them so tar as to 

hope 

simu, in private conversation, js iF he were pleased with the mis- 
fortunes of the palaiiiie and liis s>iie. 'ihe commons were in a 
flame, and, preteiidiug lo be a luuit of (lulicature and of record, 
preceded to condemn him lu a bi.\crc pumshmeiil. The house of 
lords checked thii encroachment, and, what was extraofdiiiarr, 
considering the present humoiii of tlie lower house, the lattci ac- 
quiesced ill the seiittincuts ol the peeis. 'J Ins ib almost the only 
pretension of the English commons, m winch they ha\e not pie- 
vailed. Happily for tlic nation, they ha\c been successiul in almost 
all their other claims. See Pailiameiitaiy History, vol. v. p. 43S. 
429, Icc. Journ. 4, 8, 12 May 1621. krankljn, p. 7 !■ 
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libpc for an entire toleiation, ii not the final fc-c hap. 
establishment of their religion. 'I’lie commons, 
theiefore, entreated his majesty, that he would iin- issi. 
mediately undertake the defence of the palatine, 
and maintain it by force of arms ; that he would 
turn his sword against Spain, whose armies and trea- 
sures were the chief support of the catholic interest 
in Europe ; that he would enter into no negotiation 
lor the marriage of his son but with a pi otestant 
princess; that the children of popish recusants 
slioiAd be taken from their parents, and be com- 
mitted to the care of protestant teachers and school- 
masters ; and that the fines and confiscations, to 
which the catholics were by law liable, should be 
levied with tlie utmost severity." 

Vy this hold step, uiipiecedented in England for 
many years, and scarcely ever heaid of in peaceable 
tunes, the commons attacked at once all the king's 
favourite maxims of government ; his cautious and 
pacific measures, his lenity towards the Romish re- 
ligion, and his attachment to the Spanish alliance, 
lioin which he promised himself such mighty ad- 
vantages. But what most disgusted him was, their 
‘eemiiig invasion of his preiogativc, and their pre- 
tending, under colour of advice, to diiect his con- 
duct in such points as had ever been acknow lodged 
to belong solely to the management and direction 
ot the soveicign. He i^as, at that time, absent at 
iScwinaiket, but as soon as lie beard of the in- 
tended remonstrance of the commons, be wiolc a 
letter to the speakci, in which he sharply rebuked 
the house lor openly debating matters lar above 
their reach and capacity, and he sliictly foibade 
them to meddle with any thing that regarded his 
goveininent, or deep matters of state, and especi.illy 
not to touch on his son’s marriage with the daughtei 
(>i Sp.tni, nor to attack the honour of that king, oi 

any 

' 1*131111)0, p 58, Rusimonli, \ol i.p /O, -11. Kennct, 
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CHAP, any other of his friends and confederates. In order 
yJ^IJJ^thc more to intiinidiitc them, he mentioned the 
t 63 t. imprisonment of sit Edwin Saiidys ; and though he 
denied that the confinement of that member had 
been owing to any oficnce connnitted in the house, 
he plainly told them, that he thought himsell iully 
entitled to punish eveiy misdemeanoi in parli.iment, 
as well duiing its silting as after its dissolution; 
and that he intended theuccforwaid to chastise any 
mail, whose insolent behaviour there should mi- 
nister occasion of offence." 

This violent letter, in which the king, though 
he here imiuted former precedents, may be thought 
not to have acted altogether on the defensive, had 
the cHcct V. Inch might natuially have been ex- 
pected from it: The connnons were inflamed, not 
terrified. Secine of their own populaiity, and of 
the bent of the nation towaids a war with the ca- 


tholics abioad, and the peisccution of popery at 
home, they little dteaded the menaces ot a prince 
who was unsupported bv militaiy foice, and whose 
gentle temper would, ol itself, so soon disarm his 
scvciity. Ill a new icmonstiancc, therefore, they 
still insi'itcd on tlicii foimcr icmonstrancc and ad- 


vice ; and they maint.iined, though in respectful 
tcinis, that they were entitled to interpose with 
their counsel in all inattci s of government ; that, to 
possess entire freedom of sjjcfch, in their debates 
oil public business, was thcMi ancient and undoubt- 
ed right, and an inheiltaiicc tiansmitted to them 
from tlieii aiicestois; .ind that, if any member 
iibused this libeity, it belonged to the house alone, 
who were witnesses of liis oflcnce, to inflict a 
proper censure upon linn.*’ 

So rigoious an answ’cr was nowise calculated to 
appease the king. It is said, when the approach of 

the 


• Franfclyn, p. GO. Riishworth, \oI. i. p. 4J. Rennet, p. 741. 
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the committee who were to present it was notified C 
to him, he ordered twelve chairs to be brought : 

For that there were so many kings a-coming.** His i6Si> 
xnswer was prompt and sharp. He told the house, 
that their remonstrance was moie like a denuncia- 
tion of wai than an address of dutiful subjects; 
that their pictension to inquire into all state afiairs, 
without exception, was such a pUmpotence as none 
of thcii ancestors, even during the reign oi the 
vreakest princes, had ever pretended to ; that public 
liaiis^hctions depended on a complication of views 
and intelligence, with which they were entirely 
unacquainted ; that they could not better shew their 
w'isdom, as well as duty, than by keeping within 
tiieir proper sphere and that, in any business 
which depended on his piciogative, they had no 
title to interpose with then advice, except when he 
was pleased to desire it. And he concluded with 
these memorable words • And though we cannot 
allow oj your style^ ui menlwmug your aticienl and 
andoidiied nght and inhenlance, but would rather 
htwe wished that ye had said, that your ptivileges 
weie denied ftom the grace and penunsion oJ mar 
Muestois, audits (Joi the most of them grew Jiom 
pi ecedenis, which shews rather a toleration than tnhe- 
I dance); yet we ate pleased to give you our royal 
assurance, that as long as yon contain yourselves 
v'dhin the limits of r/onr duly, we will be as careful 
to maintain and preserve your lawjiil liberties and 
[n IV I leges as ever anry of our predecessors were, nay, 
as to preserve our own loyal prerogative.* 

Til i s open pretension ol the king’s naturally gave 
great alai m to the house of commons. They saw 
tlicir title to every piivilegc, il not plainly denied, 

yet 

' Kcnnet, p. 43. 

^ JCe suloi ulfia ciepidam. This expression is imagined (o be 
iiisoleiii and discibligiiig* But it s\js a I.atiii piovcrb f.itiiiliarly 
'iscd on all occasions. 
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CHAP, yet considered at least as prectarious. It might be 
ibifeited by abuse, and they had already abused it. 

1621 They thought proper, therelore, immediately to 
iBtJilJcr. oppose pictcnsion to pietensioii. They framed a 
pi otc.statioi), in ^vliich they lepcated all then former 
claims fur fieedoin of speech, and an unbounded 
authority to lutei pose with their advice and counsel 
Protesta- ‘^^^‘^rted, That the Merited, franchnes, pri- 

tionotthp vtle^fi^tnid jHHitliciiom oj parliament^ ate the ancient 
rominoiM undoubted birlhught and inheritance of the sub- 
ject t of England.^ 

Th t kina, informed of these increasing heats and 
jealousies in the house, hui i icd to town. He sent 
immediately lor the join n.als of the commons; and, 
\\ ith his onn hand, licloie the couned, he tore out 
this piotcsUtion and oidcrcd his reasons to be ni- 
sei ted in the council book. He was doubly dis- 
pleased, he said, uilh the protestation of the lowei 
house, on account of the iiiaimci of flaming It, us 
veil as of the niattci uhich it contained. It wa» 
tumultuously voted, at a late hour, and in a thin 
house; and it was expressed in such general and 
amliiguous terms, as might serve for a loundatiori to 
the most enormous chums, and to the most unwar- 
rantable usuipations upon his prerogative.’' 

'f 11 i meeting of the house might have proved 
dangcious altei so violent a bicach. It W'as no 
loiigci jjossiblc, while men wcic in such a temper, 
to hiilsh any business. The king, theieluie, pio- 
rogued the p.irhamcnt, and soon alter dissolved it 
by procl'iination , iii which he also nuade an apology 
to the public lor his whole conduct. 

The leading members o( the house, sir Edwaid 
Coke and sir Robcit Philips, were committed to 
llic Towel ; Sclden, P>iu, and Mallory, to othci 
pi Isons.* As a lightci puiiishment, sir Dudley 
Digges, sir Tboinas Ciciv, sii Nathaniel Rich, sir 

James 

' See note ["L] at the end of the volume. "Joiirn. IS. Dec. 1 62 1 
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James Perrot, joined in commission with others, chap. 
wcie sent to Ii eland, in urdei to execute some 
business.^ The king, at that time, enjoyed, at least ic^i. 
exeicised, the prerogative of employing any man, 
even without his consent, in any hiaiich of public 
service. 

Sir John Savile, a poA\erful man in the house of 
cuininons, and a yealons opponent of the court, was 
made comptroller of the household, a pi ivy coun- 
sellor, and soon alter a baron.' This event is iiie- 
moiable ; as being the first iiistincc, peihaps, in the 
whole histoiy oi England, of any king’s advancing 
a man on account ot parliauientai y interest, and 
of oppositioiv to his measures, f lonexcr iiicgular 
this piactice, it will he reg'iided by political lea- 
soiiers, as one oi the most eaily and most infallible 
symptoms of a icgulai established hbeity. 

Thk king having thus, with so i ash and indiscreet 
a hand, torn olf that sacied veil which had hilhcitu 
coveted the English constitution, and xvhicli threw 
anobscuiity upon it so advantageous to in)al pic- 
rogalive, every man began to indulge hnuselt in 
political icasoiiings and inquiries; and the same 
iactions which commenced in paillameut weie pio- 
pagated thioughout the nation. In vain diil J.iuics, 
hy leitcialcd proclamations, forbid the discoui'sing 
of state alfaiis.' Snch pioclainalions, if they had 
any effect, serv'cd rather to innanie the curiosity of 
the public. And, in cveiy company or society, 
the late transactions became the subject of aigu- 
iiient and debate. 

All histoiy, said the partisans of the couit, as 
well as the histoiy of England, justify the kings 
position with rcgaid to the oiigin of popular privi- 
leges : 

^ FraiiLlyn, p. 6ft. rtiishvxorlh, sul. i. US, ‘ Euinet, 

P- 719. ‘ f ijtitl)]], p. 56. Riishnurth, vnl i. p. Cl. 36. 

The Ling also, iii imit.itioii ui Ins prcdLcesscii s, <;3ve iiilcs to 
preachers. FrauLlyii, p. 70. Tlie pulpit was at that time much 
moic dangerous than the press. I ew people could read, and still 
fewer VI Cl e i:i the practice ut rcaduig. 
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leges ; and every reasonable man must allow, that 
as monarchy is the most simple form of govern- 
ment, it must first have occurred to rude and 
uninstructed mankind. The other complicated and 
artificial additions were the successive invention of 
sovereigns and legislators; or, if they neie obtruded 
on the prince by seditious subjects, their origin must 
appear, on that very account, still more piecaiiuus 
and unfavourable. In England, the authority of 
the king, in all the exterior forms of govei n^ieiit, 
and in the cuniinon style of law, appears toL.illy ab- 
solute and soveieigii ; uor dues the real spit it of the 
constitution, as it has evei discovcicd if^eli in prac- 
tice, fall much short of these appcaiancLS The 
pailiament is cic.atcd by Ins will; bv his uill it is 
dissolved. It is his will alone, though .it the desiic 
of both houses, which gives autliouty to laws. To 
all foreign nations, the majesty oi the inon.ircli 
seems to met it sole attention and rc>i:iid. And no 

I 

subject, who has exposed lumselt to loyal indigna- 
tion, can hope to live with safety in the kingdom , 
nor can he even leave it, according to law, without 
the consent of his master. If a ni.igistrate, environed 
with such power and splendour, should consider 
his .authority as sacred, and rcgaid liimself as the 
anointed of heaven, his pietcnsions ni.iy heai a very 
favourable construction. Or, allowing them to be 
merely pious fiauds, we need not be suijnised, th.it 
the same stratagem which wms piactiscd by Minos, 
Niinia, ami the most celebiated Kgtslatois of an- 
tiquity, should now, in these lestlcss and inquisitive 
times, be employed by the king of England. Sub- 
jects arc not raised above that ([uality, though as- 
sembled in [jai lianient. The same humble icspcct 
and deference is still due to theii prince. Thoiigli 
he indulges them in the privilege of laying befoic 
him theii domestic giicvanccs, with w'hich they air 
supposed to be best acquainted, this wai rants not 
their bold intrusion into every province of* govei n- 

ment. 
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uiciit. And, to all judicious examiners, it must chap. 
appear, “ That the lines of duty are as much trnns- 
grossed by a moi e independent and less respectful i£xi. 
exercise of acknowledged pov.ers, as by the usni- 
“ pation of such as aie new and unusual." 

The lovers of liberty, throughout the nation, 
reasoned after a diflerent mannet . It is in vain, said 
they, that the king traces up the English govein- 
mciit to its first otigin, in uidcr to icpiescnt tlic 
piivilcges of parliament as dependent and prcca- 
iious: Picscriptlon, and the practice of so many 
ages, must, long cie this time, have given a sanction 
to these assemblies, even though they had been de- 
rived fiom origin no more dignified than that 
irhich he assigns them. If the w'ritten iccuids of 
the English nation, as asserted, repiesent parlia- 
ments to have aiisen from the consent of rnonarchs, 
the principles of human natiiie, when we trace 
government a step higher, must shew us that mo- 
narchs themselves owe all their authoiity to the 
voluntary submission of the people. But in fact no 
age can he shewn, when the English government w'as 
altogether an unmixed monarchy* And, if the pri- 
vileges of the nation have, at any period, been ovei- 
poivcred by violent iriuptiuns oi loreign loicc or 
domestic usurpation; the geneious spirit oi the 
people has ever seized the fiist uppoitunity of re- 
establishing the ancient government and constitu- 
tion. Though in the style of the laws, and in the 
usual foinis of adininistiation, loyal authority may 
he lepiescnted as sacied and supieine ; svhaievcr is 
essential to the cxeicise of sos'eieign and legislative 
puwci must still he icgaided as equ.ally divine and 
inviolable. Or, il any distinction be made in this 
respect, the prefeience is surely due to those na- 
tional councils, by whose interposition the exoibi- 
taneies ol tyrannical power aie rcstiaincd, and that 
sacred liheity is preserved, which lieioic spiiits, in 
^11 ages, have deemed moie precious than life itself. 
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^xiAu' suffiLient to say, that the mild ahd equit* 

V^^^^ablc administration of James affords little occasion, 
i£SJ. or no occasion, of complaint. How model ale soever 
the exercise ol his prerogative, how exact soever 
his observance of the laws and constitution ; “ If 
he founds his authoiity on aihitiaiy and dan- 
gerous principles, it is requisite to watch him with 
tlic same care, and to oppose him with the same 
“ vigour, as if he had indulged himself in all the 
*• excesses of cruelty and tyranny.” 

Amidst these disputes, the wise and raodcra'cc in 
the nation endeavoured to preserve, as much as 
possible, an equitable neutrality bi tween the op- 
posite parties ; and the moie they icflectcd on the 
course of public affairs, the gi eater driliciilty they 
found in fixing just sentiments witli rcgaul to them. 
On the one hand, they regaidcd the very lisc of 
pai ties as a happy prognostic of the establishment 
of liberty; noi could they ever expect to enj'oy, in 
a mixed government, so invaluable a blessing, with- 
out suffering that inconvenience, which, la such 
governments, has ever atlended it. But w hen they 
considered, on the other hand, the necessary aims 
and pursuits of both p.irtiC3, they were struck with 
apprehension of the consequences, and could dis- 
cover no feasible plan of accominodatiou between 
them. From long piactice, the cioun was now 
possessed ol so exorbitant a preiogative, tliat it was 
not sufficient for liberty to remain on the defensive, 
or endeavour to secure the little ground which was 
left her : It was become necessary to carry on an 
offensive war, and to circumscribe, within more 
narrow, as well as more exact bounds, the authority 
of the sovereign. Upon such provocation, it could 
not but happen, that the prince, however just 
and moderate, would endeavour to repiess liis 
opponents ; and, as he stood upon the very brink 
ol arbitrary power, it was to be feared that he 

4 would, 
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would] hastily and unknowingly, pass those limits, 
which were not precisely ma»ed by tlie constitu- 
tion. The turbulent government ot England, ever 
fluctuatinjg between privilege and prerogative, 
would afiord a variety of precedents, which might 
be pleaded on both sides. In such delicate ques- 
tions, the people must be divided * The arms ol the 
&tate were still in tlieir hands : A civil war must en- 
sue ; a civil war where no party or both parties 
would justly bear the blame, and where tlic good 
audVirtuous would scarcely know what vows to 
liiini ; were it not that liberty, so uecessaiy to the 
peiicciion of human society, would be sulhcicnt 
to bias thcii^afl'ections towards the side oi its dc- 
iendersi 
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CHAP. XLIX. 

JVeffoUaltons wilh regatd to the marriage and the 
Palatinate — fdint octet of Buckingham — -Pi bice's 
jout ney to Spam — Man tage treaty bt oketi — A pat - 
liameiU — lleluin of Bristol — Rupture with ^patn 
— ‘I'icaty with France — Mansjeldt's e\pedition — 
Death of the king — IBs character. 

r H A P. wre^t the Palatinate fiom the hands oF the 

XLix^ JL emperor unci the clnke of Bavaria, must al- 
iuii. ways have been le^ardecl as a difficult task foi the 
f jjower of Knglanci, conducted by so unwarlike a 
prince as James* It snus plainly inipossible, while 
the breach subsisted betneeu him and the commons. 
Nf!!otia- The king’s negotiations, thcrefoie, had they been 
managed with ever so gie.it dexterity, must now 
^w^raiici weight with them ; and it was easy to elude 

the Paid- all his appiJC.itions. When loid Digby, liis ani- 
tmiic b-issador to the empcior, had dosiied a ce&s.itiun of 
hostilities, he was iciciicd to ihc ch.kc ol Havaiia, 
who coiTiinandcd the Austiian .in>::es. The duke 
oi Bavaiia told him that it was eutuciv suiioifluous 
to form any tieaty foi that pm pose. Hostilities ate 
already reused, said lie ; and J doubt not hut J shall he 
able to prevent then levvul by hfpmg fiiiit possession 
of the Palatinate, till a final (igieemenl shall be con^ 
eluded hetiveen the contending pat lies'' Notuitli 
.standing this insult, James cudcavouied to lesuiiic 
with the t’lnpeioi a treaty ol ..croi'miodation; and 
he opened tlic ncgotuUious :iL Ihiisscis, under tlie 
mediation ol aichduke Albert; and altei liis death, 

whit h 
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^vliicli happened about this time, under that of the chap. 
Infanta' When the cunieienceswere entcied upon, 
it was found, that the powers of these princes to teas, 
determine m the controveisy were not sufKcient or 
satisfactoiy. Schwart/eiibouig, tlie linpeiial mini- 
ster, was expected at London; and it was hoped that 
he would bring inoic ample autlioriiy His com- 
mission leleiied entirely to the negotiation at Brus- 
sels. It was not diflicult loi the king to perceive, 
that his applications wci e neglected by the emperor : 
but as he had no choice of any other expedient, and 
it seemed the interest oi his son-iii-J.iw to keep alive 
his pretensions, he was still content to tollow Ferdi- 
nand through ail his shilts and evasions. Nor was 
he etiLiiely <!iscouiaged, even when the Impel iai 
diet at ilatishon, hy the inliuenee oi rather autho- 
rity ol the cinpcior, though contrary to the piotes- 
tatiou ol Savonv, and ol all the jnotestant piinces 
and cities, had tiansleried the electuial dignity horn 
the palatine to the duke ol B.ivaria. 

Mt\NAVHii,* the eHoi ts made by Ficdcric, for 
the lecovciy ol his dominions, were vigorous. Three 
ai inies were levied in Gei many by li is authoi ity, un- 
der thiec commanders, duke Cluistlan of Bruns- 
wick, tbc prince u( Badcii liouilacb, and count 
Mausfcldt. 'file twofoimei geneials weiedeleated 
by count Tilly and the Imperialists ; The third, 
though much iiifciioi in force to liis c'nemics, still 
maintained the wai , but with no equal supplies of 
money cither lioiii the palatine or the king of Eng- 
land. It was cliielly by pillage .uidfice quaiters m 
the Palatiii.ite, that he subsisted his aiiny. As the 
Austrians were rcgulaily paid, they were kept in 
moie exact discipline ; and James justly became ap- 
pielicnsive, lest so unequal a contest, besides ra- 
vishing the palatine's hei cditai y dominions, would 
end in the total alienation of the people’s aflections 
bom their ancient soveicign, by w bom they weie 
plundered, and in an attachment to their new ma- 
2 steis, 
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C XU3L whom they were protected.' lie pcrsiiad- 

ed therefore his son-in-law to disarm, under colour 
los*. of duty and submission to the emperor • And ac- 
cordingly, Mansfeldt was dismissed from the pala- 
tine’s service ; and that famous general withdrew his 
army into the Low Countries and there received a 
commission from the States of the United Piovinces. 

To shew how little account was made ot James's 
negotiations abroad, there is a pleasantry mentioned 
by all historians, which, for that reason, shall l^ave 
place here. In a farce, acted at Brussels, a couriei 
was introduced carrying the doleful news that tlie 
Palatinate would soon be wrested from the house of 
Austria ; so powerful were the succour^vliicb, from 
all quarters were hastening to the rclicl of the de- 
spoiled elector; The king of Denmark had agreed 
to contribute to his assistance a lumdicd thousand 
pickled herrings, the Dutch a hundred thousand 
butter-boxes, and the king of England a himdied 
thousand ambassadors. On other occasions he was 
painted with a scabbard, but without a sword ; or 
with a sword, which nobody could draw, though 
several were pulling at it.'* 

It was not from his negotiations w ith the emperor 
or the duke ol Bavaiia, that James expected any 
success in his project of restoring the palatine' His 
eyes were entirely turned towards Spain ; and if he 
could effect his son’s marriage with the Inlanta, he 
doubted not hut that, after so intimate a conjunc- 
tion, this other point could easily be obtained. The 
negotiations of that court being commonly dilatory, 
it was not easy for a prince of so little penetration 
in business, to distinguish, whether the diHiculties, 
which occurred, were ical oi affected ; and he was 
surprised, after negotiating five yeais on so .simple 
a demand, that he was not more advanced than at 

the 
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tlie beginning. A dispensation from Rome was re- c H A i*. 
quisiLe lor the marriage of the Infanta with a pro- 
testant prince : and the king of Spain, liaving un- leaa. 
del taken to procure that dispensation, had thereby 
acqiiiied the means of retarding at pleasure, or of 
foi warding the marriage, and at the same time of 
concealing entirely his artifices Irom the court of 
England. 

In Older to remove all obstacles, James dis- 
patched Digby, soon after created eai 1 of Bristol, as 
liis Jliibassador to Philip IV. who had lately suc- 
ceeded his father in the crown of Spain. He se- 
ct etly employed Gage as his agent at Rome: and 
fitidriig that the difference of religion was the prin- 
cipal, if not the sole difficulty, which retarded the 
iiiariiage, he resolved to soften that objection as 
much as possible. He issued public orders lor dis- 
charging all popish recusants who were imprisoned ; 
and It was daily apprehended that he would forbid, 
lot the future, the execution ol the penal laws enact- 
ed .igainst them For this step, so opposite to the 
rigid spirit of his subjects, he took care to apolo- 
gize; and he even endeavoured to' asciibe it to his 
great zeal for the reformed religion. He had been 
making applications, he said, to all foieigii princes 
loi some indulgence to the distressed protestants; 
and he w aiT still answered by objections derived from 
the severity of English laws against catholics.' 

It might indeed occui to him, that, if the extieinity 
of religious zeal W'ere ever to abate among Christian 
beets, one of them must begin; and nothing would 
be moie honourable for England, than to have led 
the way in sentiments so wise and moderate. 

Not only the leligious puritans murmured at 
this tolerating measure of the king : The lovers of 
<-ivil libeity weie alarmed at so impoitantan exer- 
tion of preiogative. But, among other dangerous 

ai tides 
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CHAP, articles of authority, the kings of England were at 
that lime possessed of the dispensing power; at least 
afiss. were in the constant pi actice of exeicislng it. Be- 
sides, though the royal pierogative in civil inattcis 
was then extensive, the piinccs, during some late 
reigns, had been acciistoiiicd to assume a still greater 
in ecclesiastical. And the king l.iiled not to repre- 
sent the toleiation ol catholics as a measuie entiiely 
of that natui c. 

By James's concession in favour of the catholics, 
he attained his end. The same religious motives 
which had lutheito rendcied thccouit of Madrid in- 
sinceie in all the steps taken Avith regard to the mar- 
1 iage, wet c now the chief cause ol promoting it. By 
its means, it was there hoped the I'higiish catholics 
W'ouldfor the future enjoy case and indiilgen9e; and 
the Infanta would be the happy iusti ument of pro- 
curing to the church some tianquilLity, after the 
many severe persecutions which it had hitherto un- 
dergone. The earl of Biistol, a minister of vigilance 
and pencil ation, and who h.id lurinerly opposed all 
alliance with catholics,' was now fully convinced of 
the sincciityoi Spam; and he was leady to congra- 
tulate the king on the entire completion of his views 
and piojects.'^ A daughter ol Spain, whom he re- 
presents as extremely accomplished, would soon, he 
said, arrive in England, and biing with her an im- 
mense lurtuuc of two millions ol pieces of eight, oi 
six hundred thousand pounds .slciling; a sum lour 
times gi cater than Spain had ever before given with 
any piinccss. and almost equal to all the money 
which the parliament, dm ing tlie whole coui se of thi* 
reign, had liitheitu gianted to the king. But what 
was of mure impui lance to James's honour and hap- 
piness, Biistol consideicd this match as an iiilallible 
prognostic of the palatine's rcstoialion; nor would 
Ehilip,he thought, evci have bestow cd liis sister and 
“ so 

‘ Rushworth, val, i. p. 292. 


* Ibid, p. 69. 
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bd large a fortune under the piospect of entering C hap. 
next day into a war with England. So exact was 
his intelligence, that the most secret counsels of the 1622. 
Spaniards, he boasts, had never escaped him;'* and 
he lound that they had all along considered the 
marriage of the Infanta and the restitution of the 
Palatinate as measuies closely connected, or altoge- 
ther insepai able.' However little calculated James’s 
character to extort so vast a concession ; however 
improper the measures which he had pursued for 
attaiding that end; the ambassador could not with- 
stand the plain evidence of facts, by which Philip 
now dcnionstiated his sincerity. Pci haps too, like 
a w ise man, he considered, that reasons of state, 
winch aie supposed solely to influence the councils 
of monarchs, arc not always the motives which there 
predominate; that the milder views of gratitude, 
honoiii, liicndship, generosity, are frequently able 
among pi inces, as well as pi ivate peisons to counter- 
balance these selfish considerations ; that the justice 
and model atioii of James had been so conspicuous in 
all these ti ausaclions, his iclianccoii Spain, his con- 
fidence in her li lendsliip, that he had at last obtain- 
ed the coidial alliance of that nation, so celebrated 
for honour and fKlelity. Or if politics must still be 
supposed tlie luliiig motise of all public measures, 
the niantiiue pow'cr of England was so considci .ible. 
and the Spanish dominions so divided, as might well 
induce the council of Philip to think that a sinccic 
Irietidship with the masters ol the sea could not be 
jjui chased by too gi e.it concessions.'^ AikI as I ames. 
dm in«r so many vcai s, had been allured and seduced 
by hopes and piotcslalions, his people, eiiiaged by 

delays 

'■ Riulnvorth, \ol, i. p. •272. 

' We find by private letters between Philip IV. and the Comic 
01i\arez, shewn by the latter to Buckingham, that the marriage 
3nd the restitution of the Palatinate were alivayi cciiwidcrcd by the 
court of Spam as inseparable. Sec Fraiiklyn, p. 71, 72. Ru‘;Ii- 
worth, vol. 1 p. 71. 280. 299, 300. Pari Hwt. %ol. vj. p. 60- 
Franklyn, p. 72. 
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delays and disappointments ; it would probably oc- 
cur, that there was now nt) medium left between the 
most invetei ate hatred and the most intimate alli- 
ance between the nations- Not to mention, that as 
a new spirit began about this time to animate the 
councils of France, the friendship of England be- 
came everyday inoic necessary to the greatness and 
secui ity ol the Spanish monarch. 

A I- 1, measures being, therefore, agreed on be- 
tween the paitics, nought was wanting but the dis- 
pensation from Rome, which might be considered 
as a mere formality.' Theking, justihedby success, 
now exulted in his pacific counsels, and boasted of 
his superior sagacity and penetration ; w lieu all 
these flattering prospects were blastccl by the teme- 
lity of a man, whom he had fondly exalted from a 
private condition, to be the bane of himself, of his 
family, and of his people. 

Ever since the fall of Somerset, Buckingham 
had governed, with an uncontrolled sway, both 
the court and nation; and could James’s eyes have 
been opened, he had now full oppoitunity of ob- 
serving how unfit bis f.ivourltc was for the high 
station to which he was raised. Some accomplish- 
ments of a courtier he possessed : Of eveiy talent 
of a minister he was utteily destitute. Headstrong 
in his passions, and inc.ipablc equally of piudencc 
and of dissiniulatioii* Sinceie from violence rathci 
than candour; expeuvive from profusion moie th.in 
generosity: A uaini friend, a liirions enemy ; but 
without any choice or discernment in either: With 
these qualities he had early and quickly mounted 
to the highest r.ink ; and partook at once of the 
insolence which attends a fortune newly acquired, 
and the impetuosity which belongs to persons born 
in high st.iliuns, and unacquainted with opposition 

AMONf* 
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'Among llioscwho h>td experienced the an ogance c HAP. 
1,1 tliii oveigiowii lavoniKe, the prince oi Wales 
Iiiinsclt had not been entirely spaicd ; and a gicat i6?3. 
coldness, il not an enmity, bad, ior that icasou, 
taken place between tlieiii. hiicLinuhaiii, dcsiious 
o( an oppuitiiiiitv, which might connect him with 
the pi nice and uveicuiiie his avcision, and at the 
same tune envious oi tlic great credit acquired by 
Ihistol in the Spanish negotiation, l^ethought himself 
oTaii expedient, by which he might at once giatify 
bollithese inciinations. He icpiescnted toChailcs, 
that peisuns ul his exalted station weie jiecuhaily 
iiiilui tiinale in theii niai i iagc,tiie chid citcumstaiice 
in hie ; and commonly received into then aims a 
hiiile, unknown to tliem, to whom they were un- 
known; not en<le ircd by sympathy, not obliged by 
seiMcc; wooed by tieaties alone, by negotiations, 
by political intciest That howcsei accomplished ' 
the Iolanta she must still considei lierscll' as a 
nielaiidiol) \ ictiiii ol state, and could nut but think 
with aseision oi that da), when she was to enter 
the bed oi a sliangei ; and, passing into a loteigii 
coiintiy and a new Jamil), bid adieu iui c\ci to her 
lalhci's Iioine and to Iici native liiid* That it W'as 
m the pi luce's powei tosuitenall these i igoui s, and 
lay such an oliligatioii uii lier, as would attach the 
most iiidifleient temper, as would waini the coldest 
.dlectiuiis i hat Ills joui nev to Aladi id w ould be 
an ime\pected gallantly, which would equal all the 
I'lcLioiis oi'Spanish lomaiice, and suiting the amorous 
•nicl ciitei pi ising dial actei ol that nation, must im- 
mediately intiodiice him to the -pi iiicess iindci the 
agiceahle chai actor ol a desoted iovci and claiing 
adventniei • That tlie iieguliations with legaid to 
the Palatinate, winch had hitlieito inigiiishcd in the 
hands of niiiiisteis, would quickly be leiniinated by 
*>() illiisti ions an agent, seconded by the iiiediatiou 
•tiKl entreaties ol the giatelul Iniaiita: That Spanish 
VoL. VI. t. Kcneiobltv. 
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*^xux^* generosity, moved by that unexampled trust anil 
confidence, would make concessions beyond what 
could be expected from political views and considei- 
ations : And that he would quickly return to the 
king with the gloiy ot having ic-cstablishcd the un- 
happy palatine, by the same cnterpiise which pio- 
enred linn the airectioiis and the person of the 
Spanish piincess."* 

T u E mind of the young prince, replete with can- 
dour, was inflamed by these generous and lomantic 
ideas, suggested by llnckingliani. lie agreifd to 
make application to the king for his appiobation. 
They chose tlie moment of his kindest and most 
jovial humour, ajid more by the earnestness which 
they evprcssed, than by the force of Iheir i easons, 
they obtained a hasty and unguarded consent to their 
II ndci taking. And having engaged his piomise to 
keep then purpose secret, they left him, in order to 
make preparations for tlic journey.. 

No swinei was tlie king alone, than his temper, 
more cautious than sanguine, suggested veiy dif- 
ieieiit views of the niattei, and lepicsciitcd cvely 
difficulty and ckuigcr whicfi could occut. He re- 
flected, that, however the woild might pardon this 
sally of youth in the piiuce. they could ncvei foi- 
givc liimsell, who, at his yeais, and altei his e\- 
jiciience, could cntiusl his only sou, the lieu of hi:> 
Cl own, tile ]Uop of ins age, to the disci etion of 
l<»ieigucrs, ivithout so uiiicli .is piovidiug the fi.til 
seem ity of a sale conduct lu his lavoiii * That if the 
•Spanish mona’ch weic sincere in his piofessions, :i 
lew' months must iiiiish the ticaty of inariiage, 
.md bung tin- Inl.inta into England ; if he weie nol 
sincere, the lolly w.is still mote egregious ofcoin- 
iinlliiig the jiiince into Ins liands * That Philiji, 
when possessed of soiiivaliiahle a pledge, might w'cll 
use 111 Ills deiuauds, and impose haidei condition 


t !.iiriKlvn, vol. i, [>. II, 1C. 
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of treaty : And that the temerity of the enterprise chap. 
was so apparent, that the event, how prospcious so- 
ever, could not justify it ; and if disasti ous, it would 
render himself infamous to his people and lidiculous 
to all posteiity." 

Tokmlntlu with these reflections, as soon as the 
prince and Buckingham returned for theii dispatch- 
es, he infoimed them of all the reasons which had 
dctci mined him to change his resolution ; and he 
begged them to desist liom so foolish an adventute. 
The^>rince received the disappointment with soi i ow- 
liil submission and silent teais* Buckingham pre- 
sumed to speak in au imperious tone, which he had 
ever expel leiiced to he prevalent over his too easy 
master, lie told the king, tliat nobody for the 
lutme would believe any thing he said, s\hen he re- 
tracted so soon the promise so solemnly given ; that 
he plainly discci tied tiiis change of resolution to pio- 
ceed ftoni another brc.icli of his word, in coiniiiuni'- 
catiiig the matter to some lascal, wlio had furnished 
liitn with those pitiful reasons which he had alleged, 
and he doubted not hut he should hcrealter know 
who Ins couiisellui had been ; and that il he receded 
lioni what he had promi.sed, it would be such a dls- 
obligalioii to the prince, who had now set his heait 
upon the jouiney, alter his majesty’s approbation, 
that he could never loiget it, nor forgive any man 
who had been the cause ol it.° 

Tub king, with great earnestness, fortified by 
many oaths, made his apology, by denying that he 
had communicated the matter to any ; and finding 
limiself assailed, as well by the boisterous rtii]>oitit- 
nitics of Buckingham, as by the waini entreaties ol 
his sou, whose applications had hitherto, on olhci 
occasions, been always dutiful, never earnest ; he 
had again the weakness to assent to their purposed 

journey. 
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CHAP journey. It was agreed that sir Fiaiicis Gottinglori 
.done, the prince’s sccielaiy, and Endymion Poi ter, 
1633 . gtiitleinan of liis bed-chanibei, should accompany 
them ; and the ioiuiei being .it that tune in the 
ante- chamber, he >\as immedialcl) called in by the 
king's ordeis. 

J AXILS told Gottington, that he liad al\va)s been 
an honest man, and thcieloie he was now to tiiist 
him 111 .in .lilaii of the highest impoitancc, which he 
xvas not, upon his lile, to disclose to any man xvhat> 
ever. “ Gottington,” .idded he, “ hcie is Tiaby 
“Charles and Stcuuy,” (these lidiculous appella- 
tions he iisiiidly gax'e to the pi nice .iiid Buck- 
ingham,) “xvho have a gieat mind to,go post into 
“ Spain, and fetch home the Infanta : They xvill have 
“ but two moie in their company^ and h.ive chosen 
“ you for one.. What think you of the joiuney ?” 
Sir Francis, xvho xxas a piudentnian,and had resided 
sonic yeais in Sp.un as the king’s agent, was struck 
xvith all the obvious objections to sucli .in cntei pi ise, 
and scrupled not to declare them. Tlie king tliiew 
himself upon his bed, and cr\edy J told yon Ihis be- 
fore ; and fell into a nexv passion and new lamenta- 
tions, complaining that lie xxas undone, and should 
lose baby Chailes. 

The prince showed by his countenance that he xvas 
extremely dissatisfied xvith Cottington’s discoinse ; 
but Buckingham bioke into an open p.’ission .’ig.iinst 
him. The king, he told him, asked him only ol 
the journey, and of the manner of ti.iveUiiig; pai- 
ticulais oi which he might he a competent judge, 
having gone the road so often bx- post ; but that he, 
without being called to it, had the piesumption to 
give Ills advice upon matters of state and against his 
master, which he should lepeiit as long as he lived. 
A thousand othei lepioaches he added, which put 
the poor king into a nexv agony in behalf of a ser- 
vant, xvho, he foresaxv, XX ould sulfcr lor answering 

him 
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him honestly. Upon which he said ith some cmo- chap. 
tion, by God, Sleiwy. you ate viuch to blame 
forming him so : He answetedme dueclly to the ijiiei- lecs. 
tion which lathed him, and veiy honeilly and wisely; 
and yet, you know, he said no more than I told yon le- 
f ore he was called in. ilowevet, .tiler ail this pas- 
sion on both sides, James renewed liis consent , and 
proper diiectioiis weic jriven for the jouincy. Nor 
was he now at any loss to discos ei, that the svliole 
intrigue was originally curitiivcd by Jkickingham, 
as well as pursued violeutly hy liis spirit and im- 
petuosity. 

These circumstances, which so well characteiise 
the pei sons, seem to have been i elated by Clottingtoii 
to lord Clareiidou, fioiii whom they aie here tiaiis- 
crlbed ; and though minute, aie not undeserving of 
a place in hisloiy. 

The piince and Buckingham, with then two at- 
tendants, and sir Richard Gi.diani, master ot horse 
to Buckingham, passed disguised aiul undiscovered 
thiough Fiance; and they esen ventured into a 
court-ball at Paiis, where Chailcs saw the piuicess 
llcniictt.1, whom he altciwaids espoused, and who 
was at that time in the bloom ol youth and bcautv. 
in eleven da^s after then depailuic (loin London, 7^, 
they .irrived at Madiid; and surprised evciy-hody The 
by a step so unusu.'d among great pi iiices. The to 
Spanish monarch iiiuncdi.iteiy paid Chailes a visit, Spa"** 
expicssed the utmost gratitude fur the conhdenee 
icpused in him, and made waim pi otestations of a 
curiespnndent confidence and iiicndship. By the 
most studious civilities, he showed the 1 espect w Inch 
he bore to his royal guest. lie gave him a golden 
key, which opened all liisaparlmeiits, that the prince 
might, without any intioduction, have access to him 
at all hours * He took the left hand of liiin on every 
occasion, except in the apaitinents assigned to 
Uliarles ; for there, he said, the pi ince was at home: 
Uliailes was introduced into the palace with the same 

S pomp 
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c H A p pomp and ceremony that attends the kings of Spain 
theii coionation: The council received public 
id'.'j. oideis to obey him as the king himself: Olivarez 
too, thougii a grandee of Spain, Avho has the right 
of being covcicd before his own king, Avould not 
put on his h.it 111 the prince’s piesence:^ All the 
prisons ol Spain were throAA n open, and all the pii- 
soneis icceived thcii treedom, as if the event, the 
must hunouiable and must loitunale, had happened 
to the monaicliy:'' And cveiy sumptuary law.Avith 
legard to appaiel w!ts snspended during Charles’s 
icsidcnce in Spam. The Infanta, however, was only 
sihown to liei lover in public ; the Spanish ideas of 
decency being so strict, as not to allow vf any farther 
JiiteicoLirsc, till he aiiival ot the dispensation ' 
Tii£ point ol honour was earned so fai by that 
generous people, that no attempt A\as made, on 
aci^ount ot the advantage which they had acquired, 
ol imposing any hatder conditions of tiealy ; Their 
pious zeal only piomptcd them, on one occasion, to 
desire more concessions in the religious ai tides , but, 
upon the opposition of Biistol. accompanied nith 
some rcpioadies, they immediately desisted. The 
pope, honever, hearing ol the piincc’s aiiival in 
^ladiid, tacked sonic new clauses to the dispensa- 
tion and it became necessary to transmit the articles 
to Loudon, that the king might ratify them. This 
ticaly, nhich aaus made public, consisted ol sevcial 
articles, chiefly legaidinglhc cxeicise ol the catholic 
id <;ioii by the liilaiitaaiid her honsdiuld. Nolliiiig 
could reasonabl) be loiinff fault n illi, c.\eept one ai- 
tide, in nhich llic king piomiscd, that the childicn 
should be educated by the pi incess, till ten yeais of 
age. This condition could not In- insisted on, but 
AMth a vicAV ol seasoning then iniiids Avith catholic 
puiiciples; and though so tender an age seemed a 

sullicicnt 
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BxiRicIcnt security against theological prejudices, yet c H A p. 
the s.iiue reason which made the pope inscit that^^^'*'^* 
aiticle, should have induced the hing to reject il. 

the puhlic tieaty, there were separate 
ai tides, piiv.itdy sworn to by the king ; in which 
he promised to suspend the penal laws enacted 
against catholics, to piocurc a lepeal oi' them in 
paihament, and to giant a. toleiation foi thecxcicise 
ot the catholic leligion in pi ivatc houses.' Great 
niuryiiiis, we may believe, would have arisen against 
these articles, had they been made known to the 
public ; since wc (iiid it to have been imputed as 
.111 enoiRious ciinie to the piince, that, having le- 
ccived, about this time, :i veiy civil Icttci iiom 
the pope, he was induced to ictuin a very civil 
answer." 

Meanwhile Gregory XV. whogvanted thedis- 
pensation, died, and Uibaii VIII. was chosen in his 
place. Upon this evctiL, the nuncio rcliised to 
deliver the dispensation, till it should be lenewcd by 
Uiban; and that ciaity pontiff delayed seuiling :i 
new dispensation, in hopes that, during the piince’s 
residence 111 Spain, some expedient might be fallen 
ii|Km to dlect liis cunveisioii. The king ol Eng- 
land, as well :is the piince, hccauie iiiip.iticnt. On 
the fii St hint, Cliailes ohUincd pot mission to i elm 11 ; 
and Philip graced his depai tin c with all the ciicuni- 
stanccs oi claboiate civility and icspect, which ii.icl 
attended his lecepUon. lie even elected a pill.ir 
on the spot whcie they took leave ot each othei, as 
a monument of mutual friendship ; and the pi nice, 
having sworn to the obseivance of all the ai tides, 

Pntcied on his joniuey, and euibaikcd on bo:ird.the 
kiitflisli Meet at St. Andeio. 

1 HE charactei of Chailes, cinnposcd of dcccnc), 
reseive, modesty, sobiiety ; viitucs so agieeahlc to 

the 

* Franklyn, p. 80. Riiiliworth, \ol, 1 . p. 89. Kcnnef, p. 7 
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c H A p. the manners of llie Spaniards; the unparalleled 
confidence which he had leposed in their nation ; 

1623 . the romantic jrallaiitiy wliich he had piactised (o- 
tvards their pi inccss ; all these circumstances, joined 
to his youth and advantageous figure, had endeared 
him to the whole coiiit of Madiid. and had im- 
pressed the most favouiahlc ideas of him.* JiiU, 
in the same piopoilioti that the piiiice nas beloved 
and esteemed, was BucLinghain despised and hated. 
His hehavioui, composed ul English laniiliaritjt and 
French vivacity ; his sallies of passion, Ins indecent 
fiecdoms with the prince, his tlissolutc pleasures, 
his aiiogant, iinpetiioiis tcinpei, which he ncithci 
could nor cared to disguise ; qualities like these, 
could, most <d them, lie esteem ctl nowhere, hut to 
the Spaniards w cre the objects ol peciiliai aveision.^ 
They could not conceal tlicir suipnsc, that such a 
youth could intiude into a negotiation now con- 
ducted to apeiiod hy so accomplislud n nntiislci as 
Bristol, and could assume tohnnseli all the inciit of 
it They lamented the Infanta s laic, who must be 
approached hy a man. whose tcinoi itv seemed to ic- 
spcct no laws, divine or human '' And when tlicy 
obseived, that he had the in prudence to insult the 
Coiidcdukeof Ohvaiez, then pi ime niiinster, eveiy 
one, who was anihitious of pa)ing couit to the 
Spanish, became desiious ol showing a contempt 
for the I'.iiglish lavouiite 

Tiih duke oi Bnckin*j;I}ani told Ohvaiez. that liis 
OVM1 attachmeiit to the Spanish n.iliuii and to tlie 
king oi Spam was evttenie , that he would conlii- 
biite to evciy nicaRiiie winch could cement tin 
fiicndsiiip bctv^cen England and ihetu; and tliatliis 
piciili.ii ambition would he to {.icilitale the piince < 
mariiage with the Inlanta But, he added, vvitli.i 
sincerity eqii.dly insolent and nidisciect. 
ir you, sir, ?M patliinUn ,you must uot tousutei me 

yoiu 
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your friend^ but must ever expect from me all possible c h a p . 
enmity and opposition. The Condc duke replied, 

■with a becoming dignity, that he veiy willingly ac> less. 
ccpted oi what was prcillercd him : And uu these 
terms the favouiitcs paited * 

Buckingham, sensible how odious he was be- 
come to the Spaniards, and dreading the influence 
uhicli that nation would naturally a(.qiiiie after the 
aiiival of the Infaiila, resolved to employ all his 
deceit in Older to pi event the ti'aiiiagc* By what 
arguments he could engage the piince to ofier such 
an Insult to the Spanish nation, iioin whom he had 
met with such geiieioiis tieatmcnt; by what colouis 
he could disguise the ingiatitude and impiudcncc 
oi :>iich a nicasuie ; these aie totally unknown to us. 

"We may only conjectuie, that the many unavoid- 
able causes oi delay, which had so long prevented 
the ariival of the dispensation, had alloidcd to 
BucUinghum a pi etence foi thi owing on the Spaniai ds 
the imputation of insmceiity in the whole tieat). 

It also appears, that his impetuous and dommeei- 
ing chaiacter had acquired, what it ever alter main- 
tained, a total ascendant over the gentle and modest 
temper of Charles, and, when the pi ince left 
Madiid, he was firmly determined, notwithstand- 
ing all his piofessions, to bicak off the tiealy with 
Spain. 

1 r is not likely that Buckingham prevailed so 
easily with James to abandon a “project, w'hicli, 
duiiiig so many years, had liccn the object of all Ins 
wishes, and which he had now' unexpectedly con- 
ducted to a happy peiiod.*' A luptuicwith Spain, 
the loss of two millions, wcie piospccts little agiee- 
able to this pacific .ind indigent monaich. But, 
imdiiig his only son bentagainsta match, w^hichhad 
always been opposed by his people and his pai lia- 
ment, he yielded to the difliculties wliicli he had not 

courage 
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c H A P. courage or slrength of mind suflicient to overcome. 
The prince therefore^ and Buckingham, on their 
1623 . arrival at London, assumed entirely the direction ot 
the negotiation, and it was their business to seek ior 
pretences, by which they could give a colour to 
their iuteuded breach of treaty. 

Tiiouftii theiestitutionofthc Palatinate had ever 
been consideicd by James as a natural oi necessary 
consequence oi' the Spanish alliance, he liad always 
foi bidden his niinistcis to insist on it as a pie{iini> 
nary article to the conclusion of thctnairiage treaty. 
He considcied, that this pi incipality was now in the 
hands of the empcior and the diiLe of Bavai ia ; and 
that it was no loiigei in the king ul Spain's power, 
by a single stioke of his pen, to lestoic it to its 
ancient master. The strict alliance ol Spain with 
these princes would engage Philip, he thought, to 
soiten so disagiceable a demand by evei y ait ol nc- 
gotiatiou; and many ai tides must ol necessity be 
a^usted, before such an impoitant point could be 
effected. It was suflicient, in James's opinion, if 
the sincerity ol the Spanish court could, for the 
present, be ascei lamed ; and, dreading farther de- 
lays of the niaiilage, so long washed for, he was 
resolved to tiust the palatine’s full restorvitioii to the 
event ol future counsels and delibeialions." 

This whole system of negotiation Buckingham 
now reversed ; and he ovei tin ncdeveiy supposition 
upon which the treaty had liiihcito been conducted. 
Alter many finitlcss arlilices w ere emplos cd to delay 
or pi event the espousals, Biislol icceivcd positisc 
orders not to deliver the pioxy, w'hicli bad been Iclt 
in his hands, or to finish the nciniage, till securilv 
were given foi the full restitution ol the Pa!.itin«ite.'’ 
Philip understood this language. 11c had been ac- 
quainted with the disgust jcceivcd by Biicknigbain ; 
and deeming him a man capable ol saciiffcing to 

his 

' Pari. Hist. vol. vi p. S7. 

* R'lslwovth, vol. I. p. 10 1 . kennet, p. 77C. 
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his own ungovernable passions, the greatest interests chap 
of his master and of his country, he had expected, 
that the unbounded credit of that iavouritc would isss. 
be employed to embroil the two nations. Deter- 
mined, however, to throw the blame of the rupture »»ruVc«. 
entirely on the English, he delivered into Bristol’s 
hand a written promise, by which he bound himself 
to ptocure the restoration of the Palatinate, either 
by pci suasion, or hy every other possible means ; 
and, when he found that this concession gave no 
satisTaction, he ordered the Infanta to lay aside the 
title of princess of Wales, which she bore after the 
arrival ol the dispensation from Rome, and to diop 
the study of^lie English language.'^ And thinl:ing 
that such rash counsels, as now govei ned the com t 
of England, would not stop at the breach of the 
mariiagc treaty, he ordered preparations for war 
iiiunediately to be made throughout all his domi- 
nions.^ 

Thus James, having, hy means inexplicable fiom 
the 01 dinary rules of politics, conducted so ne.ii an 
honourable period, the marriage of his son, and the 
restoration ot his son-in-law, failed at last of his 
purpose, by means equally unaccountable. 

But, though the expedients already used by 
Buckingham wcic sufficiently inglorious both for 
himself and for the nation, it was necessary for him, 
cic lie could fully effect his purpose, to employ ar- 
tifices still more dishonourable. 

Th f . king, having bioken w ith Spain, was obliged 
to concert new measures; and, without the assist- 
ance of pailiaraeiit, no efi'ectual step of any kind 
could he taken. The benevolence, which, during 
the inteival, had been rigorously exacted foi ic- 
coveiing the Palatinate, though levied Icr so po- 
pular an end, had proem ed to the k.ing less money 

than 


* Franiclyn, p. SO. Rusliw ortli, sol. i. p. 112. 
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c H \ F. than ill-will from his subjects.* 'Whatever dis- 
couiagements, thcrefoie, he might receive from his 
i(i24. *11 agreement Avith formci p.ii Iwiments, there wa-. 

Apariia- a necessity of summoning oiicc inoic this assembly 
meut. And it might be hoped, that the Spanish alliance, 
which gave such itinbiage, Iicing abandoned, the 
commons AAOuld now be bcltei satisfied with the 
99 ttaFeb. king's administration. In his speech to the houses, 
James diopped some hints of his cause of com- 
plaint against Spain; and he giaciously condescend- 
ed to ask the advice of pai liainent, a\ hicli he had e\ei 
befoie rejected, Avith rcg'iid to the conduct of so 
iinpuitantan affair as his son’s inarii.'ige.'’ iiuck- 
ingliaiii detiveicd, to a committee of loj,ds and com- 
mons, a lung 11,11 laliA'e, which he pietciided to be 
tiue and complete, of eveiy step taken in the ne- 
gotiations with Pliilip* But pai tly by the suppiessioii 
of some facts, pai tly b) the false colouring laid on 
otliers, tins iianatiA'e was calculated entirely to mis 
lead the pai liainent, and to throw on the court of 
Spain the icproach of aitilicc and irisinceiity. He 
said that, alter many yeais negotiation, the king 
found not himself any neaicr Ills puipose; and that 
Bristol had never bt ought llic licaty beyond gcneial 
professions and declarations " That the piince, 
doubting the good intentions of Spain, resoWed at 
last to take a joiiincy to ]\fadiiil, and put the 
mattei to tlic utmost ti i.il * J'hat lie there found 
such artificial dcafrng as made him chncliide all tlie 
steps taken toAAaids tlie man lage to be l.ilse .iiid de- 
ceitful : That the leslituLiun of the Palatinate. 

w Inch 

* To shew by wliat violent iiicasiiics heiiLvolLiices wcic iisimIU 
raised, Johnstone lells us, mhis /tciiiiu lit iluiinitfuuiu /it^futtti, tliai 
Baines, a citiren oi London, was llic Inst v\hu lehised lo cuntii 
bute any thing : upon Avhich the licasiiiei sent hi in A^old, that lu 
iiiii<-t immediately prepaieluniself to (.any, by post, a dispatch iiim 
Ik land. 'I'lie citizen was glad to inaki. lus ptaie, by paying a liiiii- 
dicd pounds, and no one duist afterwards reluse tlie buiesoluici. 
rtiiuiiid. Seefartliri, Coke, p. KU. 
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^^jiich lind ever been legaidcd by the king as ati es- c H A P. 
bcntul preliuiinaiy, was not st*i iously intended by 
Spain: And that, after eiidui mg inuch bad usage, i6S4. 
the prince was obliged to return to England, with- 
out any hopes, citiier ufobLaining the Inlanta, or of 
lesloiinglhc eleclui palatine.'' 

This narrative, which, considciing the inipoit- 
ance of the occasion, and the solemnity oi tliat 
assembly to which it was delivcicd, deserves great 
blame, was yet vouched for tiuth by tlie prince of 
Wafes, who was ptesent; and the king himseli lent 
It, indirectly, his authoilty, by telling the parlia> 
uient that it was Ixy his oiders Hnckingham laid the 
whole aflair^bcfoie them. The conduct of these 
ptinces it is diHiciilt iully to excuse. It is in vain 
to plead the youth and iiiexpei ieiicc ui Chailes; 
unless his iiiexpeiiencc and youth, as is piohablc,' 
il nut cciLaiii, leally led him into error, and made 
him swallow all the falsities oi lluckingham. And 
though the king was heie liuiiicd lioin kis own 
measures by the nnpeluosity of olhets; nothing 
should liave induced him lopiostitute hischaiactei, 

.Mill seem to vouch the imposLuics, at least lalsc co- 
loiiiiiigs, ol his lavouiitc, of which he had so good 
icason to enteilain a suh()iciun.'' 

Bi cxiiNGH A m's naiiative, liowevci arlfiilly dis- 
guised, contained so many contradicloiy ciicuui- 
stances, as were sufFiciciit to open the eyes ol all 
leasunahlc men; but it coiicuircd so well w'ith the 
passions and piejudiccs ol the paiJ lament, that no 
sciuplc s\as made ol nniuediatuly adopting it.' 
Ciiainied with JuiMiig ohlaincd at length the op- 

poitunily, 

*' Fiaiiklyn, p. 89, *>0, <>1, &c. Kushwortli, vol. i p. 1 19, 120, 

Pail, ilist. vol. VI. p. ^0, “il, &:l. 

‘ See note [M] jt the end of the volume. 
li must, however, be (.onressed, that the Ling afiei-wards warn- 
ed the house not to lake liiiekiiighaui's luirativc. loi Ins, tliuiigli it 
n as laid befoie them byhisuider. Pail. Hist. vol. vi. p. lOt. James 
Was piobaLIy ashamed to have been earned solar by his favourite 
Pari. Hist. vol. vi. p- 75. 
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C H ^ P. poitunity, so long wished for, of going to war with 
papists, they little thought ol futuie consequences; 
but iinniediately advised the king to break ofi both 
treaties with Spam, as well that wliich regaided the 
inarii.ige, as that Im the restitution of the Pa- 
latinate."' The people, ever greedy of wai till they 
suHci by it, displayed tlieir triumph at these violent 
nieasuics by public bonhies and lejoicings, and by 
insults on the Spanish ministers. Ihickingham was 
now the favouiite of the public, and of the parlia- 
ment. Sir Edward Cuke, in the house of commons, 
called liini the savioui of the nation " Eveiy place 
lesoundcd with his piaiscs. And he himself, in- 
toxicated by a popularity which he enjoyed so little 
time, and which he so ill deserved, violated all duty 
to his indulgent master, .indcntcied into cabals with 
the puritanical metnheis, who had ever opposed the 
royal authority. He even encouiaged schemes for 
abolishing the oidci ot bishops, and selling the dean 
and chapter lands, in order to dcfiay the expenccs of 
a Spanish svai. And the king, though he still entci- 
tained piojects lortenipoiisiiig, and fur loiniing an 
accumniodatiun w’ith Spam, was so borne dow'n by 
the torient of popular piefudices, conducted and 
Jiici eased by Ihickingham, that he w as at last obliged, 
in a speech to paihaiiient, to decJaic in favour of 
hostile mcasuies, if they wrould engage to siippoit 
him." Doubts of their siiiceiity In this respect, 
doubts w'liich the event showed not to be ill-ground- 
ed, had piobably been one cause of his ibiuiei paci- 
fic and diiatoiy mcasuies. 

In his speech on tins occasion, the king began 
with lamenting liis own unhappiness, that, having 
so long valued himself on the epithet of the pacilic 
nionaicli, lie should nuw', in his old age, be obliged 

" to 


Fkanklyn, p. 98. Rushw'orth, vol. i. p. 1^8. Pail. Hisl. kol. 
'I. p. 103. " Clarendon, vol. u p. b. “l-ianklyn, p. 91. P* 

Rusliwonh, vol. 1 . p. 129 , 130. 
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to'exchange the blessings of peace for the inevitable chap. 
Liilaiiiities of war. He represented to them the im- 
ineiise and continued expence requisite for military i62^ 
ainiaiiieiits ; and besides supplies, from time to 
tiiTi(*i as they should become necessary, he demanded 
n vote of six subsidies and twelve fifteenths, as a 
pioper stock betore the commencement of hostilities. 

He told them of his intolerable debts, chiefly con- 
tiactcd by the sums lemitted to the Palatinate;'’ 
hut he added, that he did not insist on any supply 
ioi his own iclief, and that it was sufTicient loi him, 
it tlie honoiii and seeiii itv ol the public \\ ere pro- 
Miled toi. To remove all suspicion, he, who had 
cvei stienuously maintained his prerogative, and who 
had even extended it into some points esteemed 
doubtful, now made an impi udciit concession, of 
which the consequences might have proved fatal to 
royal aiithoiity ; He voluntaidv oilcied, that the 
iiioiiey s oted siioilUl be p.iid to a coimnittee oi pai- 
hamciil. and should he issued by liiem, without 
being iiitnistcd to liis niauagcmcut.'' The com- 
nions w illingly accepted ot this concession, so un- 
usual HI an English numaich ; they voted him only 
tin ee subsidies and tin ce ill tccnlhs ‘ And they took 
no notice of the couiphiints which he niaile ol his 
own wants and necessities. 

Advani Aoi was also t.ikcn of the piesent good 
:rficement betsreen the king and pai li.unciit, in 
oidoi to pass the bill against monopolies, sshich liad 
foimerly been encoui aged by the king, but which 
had lailcd by the ru|)tiire between Imn and the last 
house oi coniiiions. This bill was conceised in such 
trims as to render it nieicly dcclaialory : and all 
monopolies svere cntidcmncd as coniiaiy to law .ind 
t<» tl.e known libeitics ol the people. It wits theie 
siijiposed, thatevciy subject of England had cntiie 

powci 

*’ Sec Hole [N] at tlic end of the volume. ^ Rushwoith, 
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CHAP, power to dispose of his own actions, provided he dfcl 
no injury to any of his fellow subjects; and that no 
1624. prerogative of the king, no ponei ol any magistrate, 
nothing but the authoiity alone of laws, could re- 
strain that unlimited fieedoin. The lull prosecution 
ot this noble principle into all its n.ituial consequen- 
ces, has at last, thiough many contests, produced 
thatsingulai and happy government which we enjoy 
at present.* 

T n K house of commons also corroborated, by i 
new piecedeiit, the important power of impeach- 
ment, which, two years bcloie, they had exercised 
in the case ol chancclloi Bacon, and svhicli had lam 
dormant foi near two centuiics, except when they 
served as instruments ol loyal vengeance. The earl 
of Middlesex had l^eeii laiscd, by Buckingham’s in- 
tciest, fiom the rank oi a London mci chant, to be 
tieasiirei ol England; and, by his activity and ad- 
dicss, seemed not unworthy of that prefeiment. 
But, as he incurred the displeasure of his patron, 
by setupling or refusing some demands of money, 
during the pi ince’s residence in bpain, that favourite 
vowed re venge, and employed all his ci edit among 
the commons to proem c an impeachment of tlie 
ticasuicr. The king was extremely dissatisfied with 
this measure, and piophcsicd to the prince and 
duke, that they would live to have their fill of par- 
liaiiicntaiy prosecutions.* In a speech to the par- 
liament, he endeavoured to apologise for Middlesex, 
and to soften the accusation against him.’' The 
charge, however, was still maintained by the com- 
mons ; and the ticasnrei was tound guilty by the 
pecis, though the iinsdeineanui s pioved against him 
weie neither numerous nm important. The ac- 
cepting of tw'o presents oi live hundred pounds 
a-piece, . fur passing two patents, was the ai tide oi 

greatest 

' See note [O] at the end of the volume. ' Clarendon, vol. 
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^.reatest weight. His sentence was, to be iinedcHAP. 
50,000 pounds for the king’s use, and to suffer all 
the otlier penalties formerly inflicted upon Bacon. i 634 b 
The fine was afterwards remitted by the prince, 
when he mounted the throne. 

This session an address was also made very dis- 
agreeable to the king, craving the severe execution 
of the laws against catholics. His answer w'as gra- 
cious and condescending though he declared 
against persecution, as being an improper measure 
for tHh suppression of any religion, accoiding to the 
leccivcd maxim, That the blood of the marlun was 
ike seed of the churth. He also condemned an en- 
tire indulgence of the catholics ; and seemed to 
represent a middle course as the most humane and 
most politic. lie went so far as even to aflirni, 
with an oath, that he nevci had entertained any 
thoughts of grunting a toleiation to these leiigion- 
ists * The liberty of exercising then woiship in 
piivate houses, which he had secretly agreed to in 
the Spanish ticaty, did not appear to him deserving 
that name ; and it w as probably by means of this 
explication, he thought that he had saved his ho- 
nour. And as Buckingham, in his nai rative,' con- 
fessed that the king had agreed to a temporary- 
suspension of the penal laws against the catholics, 
nlucli he distinguished Irom a toleration, a teim at 
that time extremely odious, James naturally deem- 
ed his meaning to be sufficiently explained, and 
fcaied not any leproach of falsehood or duplicity, 
ou account of this asseveration. Alter all these «othMd}. 
tiansactions, the parliament was proingued by the 
king, who letlall some hints, though in gentle Ici ms. 
of the sense which he entertained of tlieir unkind- 
ness, ill not suppl) ing his necessities.'' 

James, 

' Franklyii, p. 101, 102. * See Farther, FranIcKn, p. S7. 
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c ii^A 1 * Jam I s, unable to resist so stiong a combination 
>> ibat ol bis people, his parliament, his son, and 
lo^.. his lavtmntc, had been compelled to embi ace mea- 
sures, lor which, liom Uii’pei as well as judgment, 
he Inil e\ci entei tamed a must settled aveisiun. 
1 hough lie dihseniblcd his leseiitmeiit, he began tu 
csLiaiige hiiii'*elf fioni BueLinghraii, to whom he 
asLiioed all those violent counsels, and whom he 
corsnlered as the authoi both of the piiiicc's joui- 
iic^ to Spain, and ol the bleach of the mairiagc 
tKai) Tiieaiiivaloi Ihistol he impatiently longed 
ior , and il was by the assistance ol' that minister, 
sviiose wisdom he icspecled, and whose views he 
apptosed, that he hoped in time to cxtiicatc bim- 
seli lioiii his present diinculitcs. * 

Rctiimoi i)tisi>c the nraiec’s abode In Spain, that able 
negotiator had evei opposed, though unsuccess- 
fully, to the impetuous irieasures suggested by 
Buckingham, his own wise and well-tempeied coun- 
sels. Allei Charles’s depaituie, he still, upon the 
hi St appeal ance ol a change ol resolution, interposed 
his advice, and stienuoiisly insisted on the sincerity 
of the Spaniaids in the conduct ol the ticaty, as 
well as the advanLigcs which iLnglaiid must reap 
fioin the coiiiplctiuu ol it Em aged to find that his 
siiccesslul lahuuis should be lendeicd abortive by 
the levities and capiices ol an insoienl minion, he 
would uiidc'i stand iiu hints; and nothing but express 
oiders lioiii his master could engage him to make 
that demand which he was sensible must put a final 
peuod to the ticaly. lie was nut iheiefurc sur- 
piised to heat that Buckingham had declared hiin- 
scir his open enemy, and, on all occasions, had 
till own out many violent reflections against him 
Not HI NO could be ol grcatci cunscqueiicc to 
Buekingh iin, than to keep Biislul at a disLinco 
both fiom the king' and the paihamciit; lest the 
power ol truHi, ciiruiccd by so vvell-Iuruiined a 

speakei , 
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speaker, should open scenes, which were hut sus- c M a p 
pected by the former, and of which the latter had 
as yet entertained no manner of jealousy. He up- i6!>4 
plied therefore to James, whose weakness disguised 
lo himself under the appearance of hnesse and dis- 
simulation, was now become absolutely incurable. 

A warrant for sending llristol to the Tqwer was 
issued immediately upon his arrival in England 
and though he was soon lelcased from confinement, 

>ct ordcis weie cariicd him fiom the king, to ictire 
to Itis country scat, and to abstain from all attend- 
ance in parliament. He obeyed ; but loudly de- 
manded an opportunity of justiiyhig himself, and of 
laying liis \vhole condnet before bis master. On all 
occ.isions he protested his innocence, and threiv on 
Ins enemy the blame of evei y miscari iage. Ihick- 
itighain, and at his instigation, the ptmcc, declaied, 
that they would be icconciled tolhistol, if he would 
but acknowledge his cirurs and ill-conduct’ Hut 
the spii ited nobleman, jealous ol his lionoui , 1 cius- 
cd to buy favour at so high a pi ice. James had the 
equity to say, that the insisting on that condition 
WMs a strain oi unexampled tyianny * But Bucking- 
ham scrupled not lo assert, with his usual presump- 
tion, that neither the king, (he prince, iior himself, 
wci e as yet satisfied of Bristol’s innocence/ 

While the att'achment of the prince to Buck- 
ingham, while the timidity oi James, or the shame 
ol changing his favourite, kept the whole court in 
•iwe; the Spanish ambassador, Inoiosa, endeavoui- 
cd to open the king’s eyes, and to cure his Icais by 
instilling gi cater fears into him. He privately 
slipped into his hand a paper, and gave him a sig- 
nal to lead It alone. He there tukl him, that he w as 
us much a piisoner at London as ever Fiancis I. 
at Madiid, that the prince and Buckingham 
1 . 2 h.ul 
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*"\u\**’ conspired together, and had the nhule eouit 
^ At- theii devotion ; that cabals among the popular 
I6J4. leaders in pai liainent wei e carrying on to the exti eine 
piejndice ol his authority; that the pi eject was to 
conRnc him to some ut his hunting scats, and to 
commit the whole administi ation to Chailes; and 
that It was necessary for him, by one vigoious cfloit 
to vindicate his authoiity, an<l to punish those who 
had so long and so much abused his fiiendship and 
beneficence 

Wh vT credit James gave to this icpicsentirtiou 
does not appear. He only discovered some laint 
symptoms, which he instantly reti acted, oi clissatis- 
itnptiiK Faction with BucLingliam. All his public measures, 
will .ilhances into which he ertteied, weie 

ionnded on the system of enmity to the Anstiian 
family, and ol war to becairied on foi the lecovery 
of the l\datiuate. 

Th£ states of the United Provinces weie, at this 
time, governed by Maurice; and that asjiii iiig pi incc, 
sensible that his ciedit would languish dui ing peace, 
had, on the cvpnation of the twelve ^ears tiucc, 
lencwed the war with the Spanish monarchy. Ilis 
gjcat cap.icity in the mditarv art would have com- 
pensated the inlc-iioiity of his forces, h.ul not the 
Spanish armies been commanded by Spiiiola, a gc- 
neial equally renowned for conduct, and moie cele- 
brated for enterprise and activity. In such a situa- 
tion, nothing could be more welcome to thcicpnblic 
tliaii the piospcct of a ruptnic betw'ccn James and 
the catholic king , and they flattered themselves, as 
Well fiom the natural union of interests between 
them and Knglaiid, as fiom the influence of the 
piesent conjuncture, that powerful succouis would 
soon match to their lelief. A«.cuiilingly, an arniy 
of six thousand men was levied in England, and 

sent 

■' RusliwuiUi, vol. I. (j. 144. llackrt'a Lite uf Wihums. Cote, 
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sent over to Ilollanrl, commanded by four young c li A p 
noblemen, Es’.c'', 0 .\i 'id, Southampton, and Wif- 
loiighby, 'wlio wci^i ambitious ot distinguishing 1034 
themselves in so popular a cause, and of acrpniiiig 
inihtaty experience under so icnowucd a captain as 
Maui ice. 

It might reasonably have been expected, that, as Treaty 
icligious zeal bad made the recovery of the Pal a- 
tinate appeal a point of such vast iinpoi tance in Eng- 
land*; the same effect must has'e been produced m 
Fiance, by the force merely of political vieirs and 
considerations. While that principality remained 
in the hands of the house of Austria, the French do- 
minions wer^sui rounded on all sides by the posses- 
sions of that ambitious family, and might be invaded 
by superior forces from every quarter. It coiicci ned 
the king of Fiance, therefoie, to prevent the peace- 
able establishment of the emperor in his new con- 
quests ; and both by the situation and greater power 
of his state, he was much better enabled than Janies 
to give succour to the distressed palatine.'' But 
though these views escaped not Louis, nor caidinal 
Richlieu, who now began to acquire an ascendant in 
the French court; th.at minister was detei mined to 

F ave the way for his enterprises by first subduing the 
lugonots, and thence to proceed, by mature coun- 
sels, to humble the house of Austria. The prospect, 
however, of a conjunction with England was pre- 
sently embraced, and all imaginable encouragement 
was given to every proposal for conciliating a mar- 
riage between Charles and the princess Henrietta. 

Notwithstanding the sensible experience, 

'nliich James might have acquired, of the unsur- 
rnountable antipathy entertained by his subjsect 
Against an alliance with catholics, he still persevered 

in 

* See Collection of State Papers by the Karl of Clarendon, p. 393. 
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opinion, that his son would be degraded bv 
receiving into his bed a princess ol less than royal 
1651 . exti action. Aitci the i upturc, therefore, with Spam, 
nothing remained but an alliance with France ; and 
to that court he ininicdiately applied hiiiiscir.' The 
same allurements had not here place, nhich had so 
long entangled him in the Spanish negotiation 
The portion promised was niuch inieiioi ; and the 
peaceable restoration of the palatine could not 
thence he expected. But James uas afiaid lest Ins 
son should be altogether disappointed of a bride ; 
and therefore, as soon as the Fiench king demanded, 
for the honour of his crown, the same terms which 
had lieen granted to the Spanisli, he v^as prevailed 
with to comply. And as the piince, during Ins 
abode in Spain, had given a vcibal pioniise to allow 
the lufanti the education of her children till the 
age ol thirteen, this at tide was hcie inscited in the 
treaty ; and to that impiudcnce is generally imputed 
the present distressed condition ol his posterity 
The court ol England, liowevci, it must be con- 
Icssed, .ilivays pretended, even in then iucnioii.iL 
to the French couit, that all the iavoin able condi- 
tions gianted to the catholics, wcic inserted in the 
marriage tieaty merely to please the pope, and tliat 
their strict execiilioii was, by an agi cement w'llU 
France, secictly dispensed with.* 

As much as the conclusion ol the inariiage tieaty 
was acceptable to the king, as much were all the 
military enterprises disagreeable, both from the ex- 
treme difficulty of the undertaking in which he ivas 
engaged, and from his own incapacity for such a 
scene of action. 

Du K I N r, tlie Spanish negotiation, Heidelberg and 
Manheiiii had been taken by the Imperial lorccs*; and 

Fiankcndale, 


* RiKlmortli, vol. i. p. 1.52. * See note [P] at the eati 

ihn sol'iinc. 
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Fiankenil*ile, thonoli tlic ji,aiiison was entirely Knp:- CHAP 
lish, was closely bcsie}>,eil by them. Aflci il'iUj ateJ 
lenionsLianccs fioiii J.imes, Spain intfiposcil. and i62i. 
procured .i suspension of aims diuinu; 
months. Jiut as Fiankendale Mas the only pi.-cc uF 
ricdciic's ancient dominions which was still in Ins 
hands, Veidinand, dcsiious of withdrawing his Forces 
horn the Palatinate, and oF leaving tli.it st.itc in 
scciiiily, was unwilling that so irnpoitant a (oitiess 
should reiiKiin in the possession ol the cncii’y. 'I'o 
compromise all cldlercnccs, it was agieed to s< ques- 
tiate it into tlic hands oF the Iolanta as aneutial 
pel son ; upon conditiou that. aFlcr the e\|>iialinn oF 
the tincc, it Should he deliveied to I’leder’c, ihou'ili 
pence should not at that tunc be concluded hetwecii 
him and rcidinaiid.' Aftct the unevpcctcd inptnie 
with Spain, the InFanta, when James dcm.inded the 
c\ocution oF the treaty, ollcrcd him pcace.ihle pos- s 
session ol Ki aiikendalc, and cvc'n piomiscd a sale- 
conduct for the garrison thiougU the Spanish iNc- 
thei lauds ' Rut theic was sonic Icintory ol the cm- 
piie iiitcrposctl between her state and the Palatinate, 
and loi jjassage ovei that tcriitory, no tenns weic 
stqmlatcd.'' Ry this chicane, which certainly had 
not been employed d amity with Spain had been 
picseived, the palatine w'as totally dispossessed, oF 
Ills p itiiinoiiial dominions. 

'1 111. English nation, however, and James’s war- 
like council, w'eie not discotir.iged It was still 
determined to le-conquer the Palatinate a state 
lying III the midst of Oeimany, possessed cntiicly 
by the cmpeior and duke of Bavaiu, suiiounded 
by potent enemies, and cut olT From all commmii- 
cationwith England. Count Mansfeldtwas taken 
intopav; and an English army of twx I vc thousand 
loot.ind two hundred lioise was levied by a gcncial 

pi ess 

'‘Itlein, ibiJ, p. lil. 


‘ RuMwvorth, vol. i. p. 7-1. 
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*^XLix**’ throughout the kingdom. During the nego. 
tiation with France, vast promises had been made, 
i«s4. though in general terms, by the French ministry , 
not only that a free passage should be granted to the 
English troops, but that poweiful succours sboiilU 
also join them in their maicli towaids the Palatinate. 
In England, all these professions were hastily inteN 
preted to be positive engagements. The troops 
under Mansfcldt’s command were ' embai ked ,it 
Oecember Dover *, but, upon sailing over to Calais, found uo 
orders yet an ived for their admission. A iter \\ aitino 
in vain dining some time, they were obliged to snil 
towards Zealand; where it had also been neglected 
to concert proper measures lor their dii^mhai Vation , 
and sonic scruples aiosc among tlic Slates on account 
of tlic seal city of piuvisions. Meanwhile a pestilen- 
tial distemper cvept in among the English forces, 
so long cooped up in nanow vessels. Half the 
army died svhilc on boaid ; and the other hall, 
idJ5. wc.ihcnotl by sickness, appealed too sn.all a body to 
march into the Palaliiiale ' And thus eiuled tins 
ill-conceited and fruitless expedition ; the on'y dis- 
aster iiliicli happened to England dining the pio- 
sperous and pacific icign of James. 

That lelgn iias now drawing towards a conclu- 
sion. With pence so successfiills cultivated, and so 
passionately hwed by tins nioiiairh, Ins lilc also tcr- 
miiiated. This spring he w.is seized with a tertian 
ague; and, when cucoui.iged by ins coui tiers with 
the coimiioii piovcrb, that such a distemper, dining 
that season, was liealtii loi a king, he replied, that 
the proveib w'as meant of a young king. Aflei 
some fits, he fuiindhimsclf extremely weakened, anil 
sent for the prince, whom he exhorted to be.u a 
tendei affection lor his wife, but to picserve a con- 
stancy in icligion ; to protect the chuich of England, 

and 

' FranLlyii, p, lOti. Rushwortli, vol. i. p. 1A4. Diigdafe, p ^ t 
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and to extend his care towards the unhappy Family c h a p. 
of the palatine."* With decency and c<niragc he 
pi epared himself fur his end; and he expned on i6s5. 
the 27th of March, after a rcigu over Kiigland 
twenty-two yeai s and some days ; and in the filly- 
ninth year o( hi& age. llis leign over Scotland was 
almost of equal duration with his lite. In all his- 
toiy, it would he dilhcult to find a reign less illiis- 
tiious, yet inoie unspotted and unblemished, than 
that of James in both kingdoms. 

No prince, so little entei prising and so itioffensive, Hw cii3> 
was ever so much exposed to the opposite cvtieines 
of calumny and (lattei), of satiic and panegyric. 

And the facj:ions, which began in his time, being 
still contmued, have made hts character be as much 
disputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes 
who are our contemporaries. Many virtues, how- 
ever, it must be owned, he was possessed of; but 
scarce any of them pure, or free irom the contagion 
of the ncigbbout ing vices. His generosity bordered 
on profusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacihe 
disposition uii pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, 
his fiiciidship on light fancy and boyish fondness. 

While he imagined that he was only inaintaniing 
his own authoiity, he may peihaps be suspected, in 
a few of his actions, and still inoic of his pretensions, 
to have soincw hal encroached on the liberties ol his 
people- While he endeavoured, by an exact neu- 
tiality, to acquire the good-will of all his neighbours, 
he was able to preset ve fully the esteem and regaid 
of none. His capacity was consideiable ; but fitter 
to discourse on general maxims than to conduct any 
intricate business • His intentions were just; but more 
adapted to the conduct of private life, than to the 
government of kingdoms. Awkward in his pci son 
and Ungainly in his manners, he w'as ill qualihcd to 

command 


Kiisliwoith, vol, I. p. 
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<: H A P. command respect ; partial and tindisccining; in hie 
aflcctions, he was little fitted to acquiic irencrallosc 
1625. tJFa feeble temper moic than of a frail jiidj^mcnt 
Exposed to oui ridicule fioni his vanity ; butev 
empt from oiir hatred by his freedom fiom piidc 
and arin}]i;aTice. And upon the whole, it may be 
pronounced of his character, that all his qualities 
were sullied with weakness and emliellished by 
luimanity. Of political courage he certainly s\js 
destitute; and thence chiefly is derived the sfiong 
prejudice which prevails against his personal hia\p- 
ly An inicieiice, however, which must be owned, 
from general ex^^ei ience, to lie extremely fallacious. 

IIl was only once maiiicd,to Aniuvol Dcnmaik, 
who died on the 3d ol Maich l6l<>, in the foit\- 
fifth year of her age ; a woman eminent neither for 
her vices nor her virtues. She loved sliows and 
cvpensivc amusements; but possessed little taste in 
Jier picasuics. A great comet appealed about t hr 
time of her death ; and the vulgar esteemed it the 
piognostic ol that event So consideialdc in then 
eyes aie even the most Jiisignificaut piinces. 

He left only one son. Chailcs. then in the twentv- 
fifth yeai of Jiis age; and one daughtei, Eli/ahetli. 
married to the cIlcUm p<ilatine. She was aged 
twenty-nine years Those alone remained ol six 
Jegitiniate childien boin to Inm. He ne\ei Ji.id .nn 
illegitimate ; and he never discoveicd any tcndeiicv, 
even the smallest, toi.aidsa passion tot any rnistiess. 

The aichhishops of Canterhiuy, during this 
reign, were Whitgift, who died 111 100|; Ban- 
cioit, in IClO; Abbott, who survived the king. 
The chanceilois, lord Ellesinoic, w ho lesigned in 
1617 ; Bacon was first lord keeper till Ihl*); then 
was cieated chancelloi, and v/as displaced in I (>21 
Williams, hisliop of Lincoln, was cicatcd loid 
keeper in Ins jilace. The high ticasuiers weic, 
the call of Doisct. who died m KiOy; the call nl 

Salisluu' 
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Salisbury, in 1612; the earl of Suffolk fined, and< 
displaced for bribery in 1G18 ; lord MandeviUe, re- 
signed in 1621 ; the earl of Middlesex displacul in 
1624 ; the earl of Marlborough succeeded. The 
lord admirals were, the c.nl of Nottingham, who 
resigned in 1618; the carl, aftenvaids duke of 
Buckingham. The secretai ies of state ayci e, the carl 
oI Salisbury, sir Ralph Winwood,Nantoii, Calveit, 
lord Conway, sir Albertus Murcton. 

T«e numbers of the house of lords, in the fiist 
parliament of this reign, were seventy-eight tem- 
poral pceis The numbers in the first p<ii liamcnt 
of CJiai Ics were ninety-seven. Consequent I y J ames, 
during that pci iod, created nineteen new peerages 
above those that expiicd. 

T H L house of commons, in the fill st pai liament of 
this 1 cign, consisted ol four hundred and sivty-seven 
jiicinbeis. It appeals, that four boroughs ie\i\cd 
their chaiters, which they had tormcrly neglected. 
And as the fiist pailiainent of Chailes consisted of 
luui hundred and nirfcty-foui meinbcis, wc may 
nder that James cieatcd ten new boroughs. 
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Civil government of England during this pet iod — 
Ecclesiaitical government — Manners — Finances 
— .Yavi/ — Commence — Manufactures — Colonies 
— I^atHtng and ails. 

I T may not he improper at this peiiod, to make 
<( pause ; and to ukc a survey ot the state of 
tlic kiii^doui svitii ic^raid to government, manners, 
finances, aims, tiade, learning. Where a just no- 
tion is not foimed of these paiticulars, liistoiy can 
fn‘ little insttuelive, and ol ten will not he intelli- 
gible. 

We may safely pronounce, that the English go- *''*^* ?** 

■ * u ^ ^ cj vcriinioi^ 

^elnllleIlt, at the accession of the Scottish line, mms oI i'hs- 
iMiich more aihitraiy than it is at present; the p>^e-‘*“^- 
‘iinrative less limited, the liheitics of the subject less 
■iCLiiiatcly defined and seemed. W^ithout > xcntion- 
mg otiici paiticulars, the courts alone oi liijli com- 
mission 


' Dus history ul the house of Stuait svjs ssritlen anti published 
>v the anthui beiuic the liistoiy ol the htu'.t ol Tudor. Hence it 
‘‘•ipiiciis thjt Some |iass.ig!*s, fj iitiridjil) in iMl p.cscia \ppt.’ndix, 
“U) stem til he It. petit ions ot what was roruieriy delivci ed iii the 
fciSn of t li/aheth. 'I’hc .UiV'iur, in order to obviate this objection, 
'"isiiirtlltd soim* (i.n pi'- iirts iti ihs 'oiecoiii" chaiiters. 
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Appendix, mission and star-chai.ilicr wcie suniciciit to lay tl»e 
n hole king;doni at the mercy ol tlic pi nice. 

Till coiiit oi'hig;h coniiiiibsion had hLcn elected 
by KliAibetli, in consequence ol anactol pni lianient, 
passed in the beginning ot her reign; Jiy this act, u 
was thought piopcr, during the gieat revolution of 
religion, to aim the sovcicign with lull poivcis, in 
oidei to discouiage and suppress opposition. All 
.appeals fioni t!ic infeiior ecclesiastical couits aveie 
earned heloie the high commission ; and, of conse 
quence, the whole liieanddoctiine oftlic clctgylay 
directly undei its inspection. Evciy hieacli oftlic 
act of uniloiiiiity, every icUisal of the ceioinonies, 
was cognizable in this court: and during the reign 
ot P^liZiihctli, h.id licen putiislied by dcpiivatiun, by 
fine, confiscation, and impi isoiiiucnt. James coii' 
tented himself with the gentler penalty ol dcpiiva- 
tlon; not iiasthat punishment inflicted i\ilh ligour 
on eveiy offender. Aichbishop Spots wood telh 
us^ that he nas itifotnicd by Bancioit, thepiimatc, 
several years altei the king’s accession, that not 
above foi t) -five clergymen liad then been deprived 
All the catholics too wcie liable to be punished by 
this couit, if they evciciscil any act ol their religion, 
oi sent abroad then cliildien or other relations, to 


receive that education which they could not procuic 
theiii'in their own couiiti). Popish piiests wcie 
thiouii into piisoii, and might he delivered o\ci to 
the law, which punished them with death ; thmigli 
that se\eiity h id been spaiingly c.vcicised by Kli/a- 
belli, and nevei ulinost liy James. Inawoid, that 
liberty ol conscience, wdiich we so highly and so 
justly value at piesenl, A\as totally suppressed ; and 
no e.xeicise of any leligion, but the est.tblislied, vijs 
peiunttcd throughont the kingdom. Any wmidoi 
writing, wdiich tended tow .irds heresy oi schism was 
punishable by the liighconimlssioneis oi any Lhiceoi 
them . They alone weie judges what expressions 

that 
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tliat tentlency They piocecded not by inforrnjtion, Appcnd-x. 
but upon rumour, buspiciun, or according to then 
discictiun: They adiiiinisteied an oath, by which 
the party cited before them was bound to anst\ei 
any question which siiould bp piopounded to him. 
Whoever icfused this oath, though he pleaded evei 
80 justly, that he might thereby he brought to ac- 
Liisc himself, or his dearest friend, was punishable bv 
iiiiprisonnient: And in short, an inquisitorial tribu- 
nal, with all Its terroisand iniquities, was erected in 
the Iringdoni. Full discretional y powers weie be- 
stowed with regard to the inquiry, tiial, sentence, 
and penalty indicted; excepting only that coipoial 
punishments weic rcstf ained by that patent ol the 
piiiice, whicfi erected the com t, not by the act of 
pailianicnt which empowered him. By reason of 
the iinceltain limits which scpaiate ecclesiastical 
liuiii civil causes, all accusations oi adultery and iu- 
ccstweictilcdhy thccouitof high commission ; and 
c\ciy complaint oi wives against their husbands ivas 
llieie examined and discussed." On like pretences, 
esei) cause which regaided conscience, that is, cvciy 
cause, could have been biought undei thcii jiiiis- 
dicliun. 

But there was a sufRcient reason, why the king 
would not be solicitous to stietch the jurisdiction ot 
this couit: The stai-chambei possessed the same 
aiithoiity in civil inatteis ; and its methods of pio- 
cecding were equally arbitrary and unliiiiited. The 
origin of this court was derived lioin the most rc- 
tuutc antiquity,^ though it is pictended, that its 
power had iiist been earned to the gieatcst height 
iiy Henry VII. In all times, however, it is con- 
fessed, 


“ Ryiner. tom. xvii. p. 200. 

'' Ruslinoith, sol. ii. p. 173. In Chamber’s tase it waj the i.'.a- 
■umoiis opinion ot ilic coiiit of King's Reiicli, that the cuiirt ul 
star-chaiubei was not derned tioin the statute ot Ilmry VH. but 
Was a court many y ears betoi-e, and one oi the most higii and tio- 
nour able cuuits ot justice. See Coke's Uep term Mich. SCai.I 
aee iuithci Camden's Brit. \al. t. IiiUod. y. 254 edit, ot Gib-uu. 
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Appen^ fcssed,^ it enjoyed authority; and at no time was its 
authoi ity circumsctibcd, or method of proccedino- 
directed by any Liw or statute. 

We have had ahcady, or sli.ill liave sufficient 
occasion, during; the course ot this iiistory, tu men- 
tion the dispensing poncr, the power of imprison- 
ment, of exacting loans** and benevolence, of press- 
ing and quaitering soldicis, oi altering the customs, 
of erecting monopolies. These blanches of power, 
it not directly opposite to the piinciples oi all Iiec 
government, must, at least, be acknowledged Uan- 
gerous tu tiecdoin in a monaichical constitution, 
where an eternal jealousy must be presei ved against 
the sovereign, and no discretionary powprs must ever 
be entrusted to him, by whieh the property or per- 
sonal liberty oi any subject can be afiected. Tlie 
kings ol England, howevei, had almost constantly 
exercised these poweis; and it, on any occasion, the 
piince had been obliged to submit to laws enacted 
against llieni, he had ever, in practice, eluded these 
laws, and returned to the same aibitrary adininistra- 
lion. Duiiiig almost thiee teutiirics before the ac- 
cession of James, the regal authority, in all these 
paiticulars, bad never once been called in ques- 
tion. 

We may also observe, that the principles in ge- 
neral, which prevailed during that age, were so fa- 
vouiahic to monarchy, that they bestowed on it an 
authoiity almost absolute and unlimited, sacied and 
indeleasible. 

1 II L meetings ol parliament were so precaiious ; 
their sessions so short, cuinpaicd to the vacation; 
that, w hen men's eyes wei e lui ned upw aids in search 
oi sovereign power, the pi ince alone was apt to strike 
them as the only peiinaneut inagistiale, invested 
with the whole iu.ijesty and authority of the state. 

The 

' firing several centuries, no rcign had passed without some 
forced loan from the luhject 
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The great complaisance too of parliaments during Appendix 
so long ^ period, had extremely degraded and ob- 
scured tliose assemblies ; and as all instances ol op- 
position to prerogative must have been diawn lioni 
a remote age, they were unknown to a great many, 
and had the less authority even with those who were 
acquainted with them. These examples, besides, 
of libel ty had commonly in ancient times been 
accompanied with such circumstances ot violence, 
convulsion, civil war, and disorder, that they pre- 
bcntefl hut a disagreeable idea to the iiupiisitive part 
oi the pco[)]c, and aHorded small inducement to 
renew such dismal scenes. By a great many, there- 
fuie, monarchy, simple and uiimixed, was conceised 
to be the govei nment ui England ; and those popu- 
lai assemblies w'cic supposed to form only the oina- 
meut of the iabric, without being in any degiec es- 
sential to its being and cvistence.'^ The preiogative 
ol the crown was i epresented by lawyers as some- 
thing i cal and durable, like those eternal essences 
ol the schools which no time or foice could alter. 

The sanction of icligion w'as by divines called in aid ; 
and the luoiMich ol heaven wa.s supposed to be in- 
teiested in supporting the authority of his eaithly 
viccgcieiit. And tliongh it is pictendcd that these 
ducliincs weie niuic openly inculcated and more 
sticiuiously insisted on duiing the leign of the 
Stiiaits, they weic not then invented; and w'cic 
only luund liy the court to be moie necessary at that 
peiiod, by leason ot the opposite doctrines which 
to be pioiinilgated by the puiitanical party.* 
consequence ol these exalted ideas ot kingly 
authoiity, the piciugative, l^esides the ai tides of 
juiisdictioii founded on precedent, was by many 
supposed to possess an inexhaustible fund ol latent 
poweis which might be exeilcd on any emergence. 

Ill every govcrninciit, necessity, when real, super- 
sedes 

^ Sec note [Q] at the cnil of the \oliiine. 

’ See note [llj at the end ol the \aluiue. 
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Appendix, sedes III! laws and levels all limitations : But in the 
English goveinment, convenience alone was con- 
ceived to authorise any extraordinary act of regal 
power, and to render it obligatory on the people. 
Hence the strict olicdiencc requiied to proclama- 
tions, during all periods ol the English history ; and 
if James has incurred blame on account of his 
edicts, it is only because he too frequently issued 
them at a time when they began to be less regarded, 
not because he Inst assumed or extended to an un- 
usu.ll degree that exercise of authority. Of his 
niaxiius in a parallel case, the iollowing is a pretty 
remarkable instance. 

Qu£En Elizabeth had appointed commissioners 
for the inspection of prisoners, and hall bestowed on 
them lull discieticnaiy powers to adjust all dif- 
ferences between prisoners and their creditors, to 
compound debts, and to give liberty to such debtors 
as tliey lound honest and insolvent. From the un- 
certain and undehned u.iturc ol the English const!* 
tutioir, doubts sprang up in ni.iiiy, tliat this commis* 
ston Avas contrary to larv ; .lud it w as represented in 
that light to James- He iorcbore therefore renewing 
the commission till the hlteeiith of his reign ; when 
complaints rose so high, with regard to the abuses 
practised in prisons, that he thought himself obliged 
to overcome his scruples, and to appoint new com* 
missioncrs invested SMth the same discretionary 
poAvcis Avhich Elizabeth h.id luimcily confcired.“ 
Upon the rvliolc, aac must conceive th.it monar- 
chy, on the accession ol the luiuse of Stiiait, av.is 
possessed of a very c\tcnsi\c authority : An autho- 
rity, in the juilgmeut ol all, not exactly limited; 
in the judgment ot some, not liinit.il)le. But, at 
the same time, this authority Avas lonnded merely 
on the opinion ol the people, iiillnenccd by ancient 
piccedeut arid example. Jt aaus irot suppoited 

.. cither 

" Bjnner, tom. xmu, p. 117, 591, 
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either by money or by force of arms. And, for Appendix, 
this reason, we need not wonder that the princes of 
that line were so extremely jealous of tlieii prero- 
gative ; beiivj; sensible that, when those claims were 
lavished iVoni them, they possessed no influence by 
-vvliieh they could maintain their dignity, or support 
the laws, lly the changes which have since been 
introduced, the liberty and independence of indi- 
skluals has been rcndcied much more lull, entire, 
and secure ; that of the public more uncertain and 
precarious. And it seems a necessary, though 
pci haps a melancholy truth, that in every govern- 
ment, the magistiate must either possess a large 
revenue and ^ military force, or enjoy some discre- 
tionary powers, in order to execute the laws and 
support Ills own authority. 

vVe have bad occasion to remaik in so many In- Ffcicsiai. 
stances, the bigotry which prevailed in that age, 
that wc can look for no toleration among the difler- 
ent sects. Two Aiians, under the title ofhcietics, 
were punished by liic during this period; and no 
one leign since the reformation had been fiee from 
like baibarities. Stowe says, that these Arlans were 
oflfeied their pardon at the stake, if they ivould 
met it it by a iccantatinn. A in id man irlio called 
Iniiisclf the Holy Ghost was, without any indul- 
gence fur his fienzy, condemned to the same pu- 
nishment. Twenty pounds a month could by law 
be levied on eveiy one who fieqnented not the esta- 
blished worship. This jigorous law, however, had 
nne indulgent clause, that the fines exacted should 
not exceed two-thirds of the ycaily income ol the 
person. It had been usual ioi Elizabeth to allow 
those penalties to run on foi several ycais; and to 
levy them all at once ; to the iittci ruin of such ca- 
tholics as liad inclined her dispicasiue. James was 
nunc humane in this, as in eveix' otiicr lespect. 

1 he ptiiiCans ioinied a sect which seciclly linked in 
the cliincli. but pietended not to any sepaiate wor- 

li 4 ship 
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Appendix, iliip or discipline. An attempt of that kind would 

-^^''^liave been universally lejraided as the most unpar- 
donable enonnity. And had the kiri^ been disposed 
to giant the Putilaiis a full Lulciatioii ior a scpaiatc 
exercise of theii religion, it is certain, fiom the 
spiiit of the times, that this sect itself would have 
despised and liated him ioi it, and would have re> 
proached linn with luLewaimness and indilleienLe 
in the cavisc ot religion. They maintained, that 
they themselves wciu the only puic chiiiLh; that 
their principles i-nd practices ought to be estnbUshed 
by law; and that no otheis ought to be tolciated. 
It may be questioned, theicfoie, wheihei the ad- 
ministration at this time could with piopiict) de- 
serve the appellation of pcisccutois itith legaid to 
the Turitans. Such of the cleigy, indeed, as re- 
fused to comply with tlic legal ccicinonics, weic 
depilved of their livings, and sometimes in Kli/a- 
belh’s icigii v^cie otherwise punished : And onglit 
any man to accept of an oihee or benefice in an 
establishment, while he declines compitaiice with 
the fixed and known iiiles ul that establishment'^ 
Jlut Pmitans wcic ncvci punished loi Ircqucnting 
sepal ate congrcg.itioiis ; because theie weie none 
such in tbc kingdom; and no protestant ever as- 
sumed or pictcndcd to the light ol erecting them. 
The gieatcst w'ell-wislieis ol tbc puritanical sect 
would hive condemned a piactice, which in that 
age w.is uiiivLisally, by statesmen and ecclesiastics, 
piiilosophci s and zealots, legnided as subversive of 
civil sociity. I'AC*! so gieat a icasoiict as loicl Ba- 
con thouglit that iinifuiniity in religion was abso- 
lutely nccessai y to the support ol government, and 
that no Loic'iation could with safety be given to sec- 
taries.'' Motliing but the imputation of idolativ. 
wIiK Ii was liuown on the catholic leligion, could 
justil), in till* e>cs ol the Puiitans themselves, the 

schism 
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scVistn made by the hugonots and other prote&lants. Appendix, 
who lived in popish cuuntiics. 

In all fornici ages, not wholly excepting even 
those of Greece and Rome, religious sects and he- 
icsics and schisms had been esteemed dangerous if 
not pernicious to civil government, and neic rc- 
rrarded as the source of ijclton, and private combi- 
nation, and opposition to the laws ' The rnanisti-ate, 
thcrclbie, applied himsell diicctly to the cine of this 
evil M of evei y other ; and very naturally attempted 
by penal statutes to snppiess those sepat ate com- 
munities, and punish the obstinate innovatoiK. Itut 
it w<(<s foniid by fatal experience, and .ifter spilling 
an ocean of blood in those theological quaitcis, 
tint the evil was of a peciiliai natiitc, and was both 
inllaiiied by violent remedies, and diffused itself 
moie lapully throughout the whole society. Hence, 
tlioiioli late, atosc the paiadoxical piinciplc and 
saliilaiy practice ot tolciation. 

Till!, liheity ol the picss w’as incoinpatihlc with 
such maxims and such piiiiciples ol govcinmcnt as 
then pievailcd, and w’as tlieicfoic quite unknown in 
that age. Besides employing the two terrible coiiits 
o star-chamber and high comnussion, whose puw ci s 
wcic iinrniiiled, queen F.li/'ahcth excited her autho- 
rity by lesliamts upon the picss. She p.ts<>cd a 
dcciee in her court of star-chainhcr, that is, by her 
own will ami pleasuic, foi bidding any book to be 
printed m any place, but in London, Oxford, and 
Cambi idge ‘J And another, in which she prohibited, 
under severe penalties, the publishing ol any book 
or pamphlet against the Joint or meaning oj any re- 
st? amt or otdinance, contained^ or to be contained^ m 
any sialule or laws oJ this lealm, or in any inf unction 
imde or set forth by her mafesly or hei priry-caiim it, 

Ot against the true sense ot meaning of any letters fia- 
tent,tomnussioHsorpiohibiiioHs undei the gi eat seal of 

England. 

Sec Cicero de legibus. ' 2SlIi of Elizabeth, Sefi State 
Inals, bir Robert Knightly, vol. v»i. edit. 1st. 
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Appendix. England.'’ Janies extended tlie same penalties to 
the importing; of such books fioin abroad.* And 
to render these edicts more elTcctual, he afterwaids 
inhibited the printing of any book without a licence 
from the aicliliishop oi Cantcrbuiy, the aiclibishop 
of Yoik, the bishop of London, or the vice ch.in- 
cellor of one of the unisetsilies, or of some peison 
appointed by them.* 

In liacmg the coherence among the systems of 
modern theology, ivc may obseivc, that tlie, doc- 
trine of absolute decrees has cvci been intimately 
connected with tJie enthusiastic sjiirit ; as that doc- 
tiinc affords the highest subject of joy, tiiumpli, 
and scciiiity to the supposetl elect, afid exalts them 
by infinite degrees abu\e the icst oi mankind. AH 
the fust lefmmcts adopted these piiiiciplcs ; and 
the Jansenists too, a lanatic.il sect in Fr.ance, not to 
mention the Mahometans in Asia, have ever cm- 
bi .aced them. As the 1 aitliei an establishments irci c 
subjected to episcopal jurisdiction, their enthusiastic 
genius gradually decayed, and men had leisure to 
perceive the absurdity oi supposing God to punish 
by infinite toiments what he himself from all ctei- 


nity had unchangeably dcciccd. The king, though 
;it this time his Calviiiislic education had rivettecl 
him in the doctiine of absolute deciees, yet, being .1 
zealous paitisaii nl episcopacy, uas insensibly en- 
gaged, towHids the end oi his icign, to lavour the 
milder theology of Aiiiiinius. Kven in so gicat a 
doctor, the genius of the religion pievailcd over its 
speculative tenets ; and with him the Avhole clergy 
gi.adually dropped the inoic rigid piiiiciples of <ih* 
solute reprobation and uucoiiditiunal decrees . Sonic 
noise was at first made almut these innovations ; but 
being di owned in tli^ fuiy of factions and civil w'ars 
which ensued, the scholastic aiguments made an in- 
significant figure amidst those violent disputes about 

civil 


’ Ryiner, tom. xvii. p. .S33. 
* Kytncr, tom, svii, p. f)lG, 
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civil and ecclesiastical power with which the nation Appendix, 
was agitated. And at the restoration, the church, ' 
though she still retained hci old subscriptions and 
articles of faith, was found to have totally changed 
her speculative doctrines, and to have ctnbiaced 
tenets iiioie suilahlc to the genius of her discipline 
and worship, without its being possible to assign the 
precise period in which the altciation was produced. 

It may be worth obseiving, that James, fiom his 
grea| desire to promote conllo^'^erslal divinity, erect- 
ed a college at Chelsea for the cntcitainraent of 
twenty persons, who should be entiicly employed in 
refuting the papists and puritans.'’ All the elTorts 
oi the great Bacon could not piocurc an establish- 
ment for the cultivation of natuial philosophy: 

Even to this day no society has been instituted for 
the polishing and fixing of our language. The only 
encouragement which the sovereign in England has 
ever given to any thing that has the appeal ance of 
science, was this short-lived establishment of James ; 
an institution cpiite snpei fluons, considering the iiii- 
Iwppy propension which at that time so uni vei sally 
possessed the nation for polemical theology. 

Thf manners of the nation were agreeable to the Mannew. 
monarchical government which prevailed ; and con- 
tained not that strange mixtiiic which at present 
distinguishes England Irom all other countries. 

Such violent exti ernes weie then unknown of in- 
dustry and debauchery, frugality and profusion, 
civility and rusticity, fanaticism and scepticism. 
Candoui, sincerity, modesty, are the only qualities 
^hlch the English of that age possessed in common 
with the present. 

Ill GH pride of family then prevailed ; and it was 
hy a dignity and stateliness of behaviour, that the 
gently and nobility distinguished themselves from 
the common people. Great riches, acquit ed by 
commerce, were more rare, and had not as yet 

been 

^ Kennel, p, 0'8J. Camden’s Brit. vol. i. p« 370. Gibson’s edit. 
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Appendn. been able to confound all ranks of men, and render 
money the chief foundation of distinction. Much 
cciCinony took place in the coniinon intercourse of 
liie, and little famitiaiity was indulged by the great. 
The advantages which lesult fioin njjuleiiee are so 
solid and real, that those who are possessed of them 


need not diead the near appioaches of thcii infe- 
riors. The distinctions of birth and title being 
more empty and iniaginaiy, soon vanish upon fami- 


lial access ami acquaintance. ^ 

Thk expcnces of the great consisted in pomp and 
show, and a numerous retinue, ralliei than in con- 


venience amt tine pleasuic The eail of Jotting- 
Lam, in tiis embassy to Spam, was ntipnded by 500 
persons. The earl of ] leitloid, in that to lliussels, 
cairied gentlemen .ilong with him. Lord Bacon 
lias remaiked, that the Knglish nobility in liis 


tunc maintained a huger letmue ol scivants than 
the nobility oi any othci nation, except, perhaps, 
tlie Polaiidcrs.® 


Civil honours, which now hold the first place, 
weie at that time suhoidinate to the niilitaiy. The 
young gentry and nobility were fond ol distinguish- 
ing themselves by aims. The liny of duels loo 
prevailed more than at any time before 01 since.'* 
This M'as the turn that the lomaiitic chivalry for 
which the nation was ionuerly so lenovvned, had 
lately taken. 

Liblrty of conimeice between the sexes was in- 


dulged; but without any licentiousness of manners. 
The court v\as v’cry little an exception to this ob- 
servation. J.tmes had lathcr entci tamed an av'ei sion 


and contempt lot the females, nor weic those young 
courticis, ol whom he was so loud, able to bicak 
through the cst.ihlished manneis of the nation. 

Til E fust sedan chair seen m England, was in this 
reign, and was used by the duke of Buckingham ; 

to 


* Fss.iys De proFcr. fin. imp. 

** JrajiLIyii, p. 5 , See also Lord Herbert's Memoirs. 
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to the great indignation of the people, who ex- Appen^.^ 
claimed, that he was employing his fellow cieatures 
to do the service of beasts 

Thf country life pievails at present in England 
beyond any cultivated nation of Europe; but it was 
then much more generally embraced by all the 
genii y. The increase of aits, pleasiiies, and social 
commeice, wa*. justljegmning to pi oduce an inclina- 
tion foi the soitei and the moic civilized life of the 
city. James discouiagcd as much as possible this 
altcniLioii of iiianncis. “ He was wont to be very 
“ earnest,” as loid Bacon tells us, “ with the 
“ country gentlemen to go horn London to their 
countiy stilts. And sometimes he won Id say thus 
“ to tliein: GeHllenien, at J^oiidou^ you me hke shif)$ 

“ til a sea., which dww hke nothing; but in your 
** couiitiy villages rjoii me like ships in a rivei, which 
“ look like gienl ihing't ' ' 

Jli was not Loutciit with icprool and exhortation. 
Asipiccii Eli/.ibctli had nciceived with legictthe 
iiicieasc of London, and had icstraincd ail new 
buildings by proclamalion ; James, who luuiid that 
these edicts weie not exactly obeyed, frec|uently le- 
newcdthcin, though a stiict execution seems still 
to have been wanting. Jle also issued leitcratcd 
proclamalions iii imitation of Ins piedccessoi ; con- 
taining severe menaces against the gcntiy who lived 
ill tow'll.^ This policy is cuntiaiy to that w’hich 
has cvei been pi.ictiscd by all piiiices who studied 
tile increase of their authoi ily. Toalluic tlic nobility 
to couit ; to engage them in expensive picasuies or 
employments winch dissipate their loiiunc , to in- 
crease their subjection to ministeisby attendance; to 
weaken their autlioi ity in the provinces liy absence" 

These have been the common arts of ai bill aiy go- 
vernment. But James, besides that be h.id ccitainly 
laid no plan for extending his power, had no money 

to 


' Apophthegms. 
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A|i|i«ndix. to slipport a Splendid court, or bestow on a numerous 
retinue of gentry and nobility. He thought too 
that by tlieii living together, they became more sen- 
sible of their own strength, and weie apt to indulge 
too curious researches into matters of government. 
To remedy the present evil, he was desirous of dis- 
persing them into their country-scats; nhere, he 
hoped, they would bear a nioie submissive icvereuce 
to Jiis authoi ity, and receive less support Iiom each 
other, hut the eontiaiy effect soon lollowed. ,The 
riches amassed dining their residence at home ren- 
dered them independent. The influence acquired 
by hospitilily nude them formidable. They would 
not he led by the coiiit: They could iKit be diiven* 
And thus the system of the English government re- 
ceived a total and a sudden alteiation in the couisc 
of less than forty yeai s. 

The first lise of commerce and the arts h.ad con- 
tributed, in preceding reigns, to scatter tliose im- 
mense fortunes of tlie liaions which tendered them 
60 formidable both to hiiig and people. The far- 
ther progress of these advantages began during this 
reign to luin the small proprietors of land ;® and 
by both events, the genti*), or that lank which 
composed the house ol commons, enlarged their 
power and authni ity. The early impiovements in 
luxury were seized by the gi eater nobles, whose 
foi tunes placing them .'hove frugality, or even cal- 
culation, weie soon dissipated in expensive plea- 
sures. These improvements reached at last all men 
of property ; and those of slender fortvmes, who at 
that time w'crc often men of lamily, imitating those 
ot a rank immediately above them, i educed them- 
selves to poverty. Their lands, coming to sale, 
swelled the estates of those who possessed riches 
suflicient for the fashionable expences ; but who 
weie not exempted from some caie and attention to 
their domestic occonomy. 

The 


* Cabbala, p. 22t. first edit. 



The gentry also of that age were engaged in no Appendix, 
expence, except that ot country hospitality, 
taxes were levied, no wars waged, no attendance at 
court expected, no bribeiy or profubion requned at 
elections." Cionld human nature ever reach hap- 
piness, the condition oi the English gentry under so 
mild and benign a prince, might merit that appel- 
lation. 

The amount o( the king's leveniie, as it stood iiiFinanca. 
I6l7i is thus stated;' Oi ciowii lands, K0,000 
pounds a-year ; by customs and new impositions, 
near 190,000 ; by wards and other vniioushianchcs 
of revenues, beside purveyance, 180,000 The 
whole amoiAiting to 450 000. The king’s ordinal y 
disbursements, by the same account, aie said to ex- 
ceed this sum thii ly-six thousand pounds." All the 
cxtiaordinaiy sums which lames had i.used by sub- ^ 
sidles, loans, sale oi lauds sale oi the title ofbaionet, 
money paid by the states, and by the king of 
France, benevulences, See. wete in the whole about 
two millions two hundred thousand pounds : Of 
which the sale of lands afiorded seven hundred and 
seventy-live thousand pounds. The cxtiaordinary 
disbursements of the king amounted to two mil- 
lions ; beside above lour hundred thousand pounds 
given in pieseiits. Upon tlic whole, a suHicienl 
reason appears, partly from necessary cxpcnces, 
partly lot w'ant oi a i igid ccconomy, w'hy the king, 
even eai ly in his icign. w'as deeply involved in debt, 
and lound great diiheuity to suppoitthc govern- 
ment. 

Farmees 

Men seem then to have been ambit ions of representing llie 
counties, but cai'cless of ihc boiouglis. A scat in liic Iiousc was iii 
Itself of small importance. But ihc roriiin became a point ol ho- 
nour among the gentlemen. Joiirii. to I'eb. 10^20. Toiriu which 
had formedy neglected ibeii light of sending iiiunbcis, now began 
to claim It. Journ. 26 leb. 1023 

' An abstract or brief dcclaiation of bis majesty’s levenuc, vvitli 
the assignations and defalcations upon the same. 

* The excess was formerly greater, as appears by Salisbury's 
count. Sec chap. 3, 
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An>(^d>x- F VRMEUS, not commissionci s, levied the cus- 
toms. It seems, indeed, icqiusitc, that the former 
method should al\> ays he liied hefove the latter, 
though a piclcrable one. When men’s own interest 
is coiicciiied, they fall upon a hundied expedients 
to prevent I lauds in the mei chants , and these tlie 
public may aftciuards imitate in establishing piO' 
pel I ules lor its officers. 

Tilt customs wcie supposed to amount to ivyc per 
cent, of the value, and were levied upon exporlr as 
svell as iinpoits. N.iy, the imposition upon exports, 
by James’s additions, is said to amount in some few 
instances to tuenty-five per cent. This practice, so 
liuitful to indiisliy, prevails still in France, Spain, 
and most countries of Kuiopc. The customs in 
1C04 yielded lii7,000 pounds a-ycar:‘ They rose 
to 190,000 towaids the end of the reign. 

I NT* ii*sT,iluiing this reign, was at ten per cent. 
till lb24, uhen it was leduccd to eight. Tliis high 
interest is .m indication oi the great profits and small 
progress ol commcice. 

The cstraoulinary supplies granted by parlia- 
ment dining this nhole reign amounted not to more 
than ();o 000 pounds; which divided among twen- 
ty-one years, makes 30.000 pounds a-ycar. 1 do 
not include those supplies, aniounling to 300,000 
pounds, which wcie given to the king by his last 
pai liainciil. These wcie paid in to then own com- 
imssioncis; and the expcnccs oi the Spanish war 
were much more than sufficient to exhaust them. 
The distressed family ol the palatine was a great 
bui then on James, during pait of his icign. The 
king, it is pietcnded, possessed not fiugahty pro- 
poi tinned to the cxti enie nai 1 ow ness ol his 1 cvenue. 
Splendid equipages, however, he did not affect, nor 
costly Juinituie.noi a luxurious table, nor prodigal 
mistresses, llis buildings too were not sumptuous ; 

though 
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though the Banquctinir-liouse must not he forgot- 
tciii AS a inotiumeiit which docs liunoui to In') lugii. 
liuiitiiig was his chief aiiiuscmciit, the chcMjn'st 
pleasure in w hich a king can Indulge hiinseli. J [is 
expellees weic the cHeels of libeiality, rathci than 
ol luxury. 

On k. day, it is said, while he was standing amidst 
some ol his cuuilicis, a porter passed by loaded with 
money, which he w as carrying to the ti easui y. The 
king observed that Uich, afterwards eail of Jfol- 
lanuf one of his handsome agreeable lavourites, 
whispered something to one standing neai him. 
Upon inquiry, he found that Rich had said, hotif 
hnjfitt/ would that money make me I Without hesita- 
tion James Uestowed it all upon him, though is 
amounted to SOOO pounds, lie added, J on thnik 
youi self vety hajtly in oblaiiung jo lai^e a am; Imt 
I am more liappi/ in having an oppoi oj obliging 
a woitliy ninn, whom I love, 'riic genciosity of 
lames r\<is moie the result ol a benign hiirnoin or 
light fancy, than of reason or judgment. The ob- 
jects of It were such as could render thenrsclves 
agiccahle to hiiu in his loose hours ; not such as 
were endowed until gieat merit, or who possessed 
talents or popiil.nity v< hich cunhl strengthen Ins in- 
terest with the public. 

I'lih same i.dvaiitage, we may icraaik, oven the 
people whicii the crown iotmeiiy reaped boiii that 
iriteival between the hill ol the pecn^ and the rise ol 
the commons, was iioiv possessed by llie [leoph 
against the ciown, during the continuance ol a like 
■irtcival. The sovereign had already lost ll1.1L inde- 
pendent revenue by which he could subsist without 
icgulai supplies from pail lament ; and lie h id not 
yet acquired the means of lullueui mg those assem- 
hlics. The effects of this sifiiation, which com- 
ineiiced with the accession ol the house ol Stuart, 
soon rose to .n gi cat height, and wercmoieoi less 

j ji opaga'.ed 
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Apprndix. propagated throughout all the leigns of that un- 
happy family. 

SuBsiDi Fs and fifteenths aie ficquently mention- 
ed by historians ; but ncitliei the amount of these 
taxes nor the method of levying them have been well 
explained. It appears, that the liiteentlis formerly 
corresponded to the name, and were that propor- 
tionable part of the moveables But a valuation 
having been made in the leign of Edwaid 111. that 
valuation u'as always adlicrcil to, .ind each town paid 
unalterably a particular sum, whicli the inhabilanls 
themselves assessed upon theii fellow -cili/eus. I'he 
same tax in corpoiate towms was c.illed a tenth; be- 
cause, thcic at Inst it was a tenth ol the moveables. 
The w'linlc amount ol a tenth aticf a fifteenth 
throughout the kingdom, or a lifteentli as it is oltcii 
more concisely called, w'as about : 29,000 pounds." 
The amount of a subsidy was not invariable, like 
that of a fifteenth. In the eighth ol Klizabeth a 
subsidy amounted to 120,000 pounds. In the foi- 
tietli it was not above 78,000." Italteiwards fell 
to 70,000; and was continually deci easing.*’ The 
reason IS easily collected lioin the method of levy- 
ing It. We may learn fioni the subsidy bills,'* that 
one subsidy was given loi loin shillings in the pound 
on land, and two shillings and eight pence on move- 
ables throughout the counties ; a considerable tax, 
had it been strictly levied But this wms only the 
ancient state ot a subsidy. During the reign of 
James, there w'as not paid the tw'cnticth part of that 
sum. The tax was so lai pcisnnal tiiat a man paid 
only in the county wheie he lived, though he 
should possess estates in oilier counties ; and the as- 
sessors loimed a loose esliin ilioii ol his property, 
and rated iiiiii accuidingly. To picscivo, however, 

some 

" Coke’4 Inst, boot iv. unp. 1, oFiirieeiuhs, quin/ins. 

"Id. letiipoi jr>'. ' jonm. II July 1010. 

* (.’lote’s Inst. bor»k i\. clup. i. subsi'lie!> icmpurai}. 

^ See Statute;, at 
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some rule iii the estimation, it seems to have been Appradu. 
the practice to keep an eye to ibriner assessments, 
and to late every man accordin.;; as his ancestois, or 
men of such aii estimated propet ty, wet e accustomed 
to pay> This was a sufficient reason wliy sulisidics 
could not increase, notwithstanding the great in- 
crease of money and rise of rents. But there was 
an evident reason why they continually decreased. 

The favour, as is natmal to suppose, lan always 
against the crown ; especially during the latter end 
of Elizabeth, when subsirlics became numerous and 
frequent, and the sums levied weic considerable, 
coinpai ed to foi incr supplies. Tlic assessors, though 
accustomed to have an eye to ancient estimations, 
were not bouiid to observe any such in Ic ; but mi^ht 
rate anew any peison accoiding to his picsent in- 
come. When icnts fell, or pait of an estate was 
sold off, the pioprietor was sure to lepresent these 
losses, and obtain a ilimiiuition ol his subsidy ; but 
where rents rose, or new lands were purchased, he 
kept his own secict, and paid no moie than loi- 
niei ly. The advantage, theieloie, of eveiy change 
u. IS taken against the eiowii; and tlic ciown could 
obtain the advantage oi none. And to make the 
nutter worse, the alteialions uhich happened in 
property dining this age were gcneially unl.ivour- 
able to the crown. The small piopiietois, or twenty 
pound men, went continually to decay ; and when 
then estates were swallowed up by a grcatci,the new 
purchasei increased not bis subsidy. So loose in- 
ueed is the whole method of i.tting subsidies, that 
the woiidci was not how the tax should continually 
diminish; but how it yielded any levenuc at all. 

It became at last so unequal and uncertain, th.it the 
pai liament was obliged to change iL into a Lind tax. 

The piicc of com dining this reign, and that of 
the other necessai ies ot lile. was no lowci. oi was 


rather liighei than at piesent. By a pioclaiiiation 
ut James, establishing public magazines, whenever 

wheat 
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Apprndis 'wheat fell below tliiity-two bliillings a quarter, rye 
below eighteen, barley below sixteen, tlie conimis- 
biuiicis vere empoweicd to pui chase eoin ioi the 
magazines*' These prices then are to be icgaided 
as low; though they would rnthei pass ior high 
by oui piescnt estimation. The usual bicad ol the 
pour WMS at this time made of bailey." The best 
V oo I, during the gi eater part oi .James’s reign, was 
at thiity-three shillings a tod.' At picseiit it is not 
above Uvo-thiids ol that value; tliough it is to be 
picsuiiied that oui expoits in noollen guod& aie 
somewhat inci cased. The iliici iiiaiiufaLtuics too, 

by the progress ol aits and indiisliy, have lathcr 
diminished in price, notwithstanding tlie great in- 
ci case of money. In ShakespcaiL, the hostess tells 
Falstair, that the shuts she bought Inni ucic hollaiid 
at eight shillings ayaid, a high pi ice at this day, 
even supposing, what is not piohable, that the best 
Jiulland at th.it tune was eipial in goodness to the 
best that c.in now lie pnichased. In like inaiinei, 
:i).udof velvet, about the middle of Elizabeth’s 
icigii, was sained ai two and twenty shillings. Jt 
appeals iioniDi. Biich'slite ol piince lieiiiy,'‘th.ii 
that piiiice. by coiiti.ict with his butchei. payed near 
a gioal.i'pound tliioiiglioiit tlicvenr loi all the beet' 
and mutton used in lus iaiuily. Besides, we must 
considci, that the geiieinl tuin ol that age, which 
no laws could pi event, was the convciting oi aiahlc 
land into p.istiiie: A ceilain prool that the lattei 
was louiul ii'oie piofitable. and consequently that all 
biitchei's 1IU :ii, as well as biead, was latliei highci 
than at jiicsciit W'^c have a legnlation ol theniai- 
ket with leg.iid topouUiy and some other aiticlcs 
vcive.iil) indhaiUs l.’nreigii and the prices aic 
high. A liiikev-cock foui shillings and sixpence, 

a till key 

'' Itvnier, tom. x\ ji. p. VIG. To the same purpose, sec also 31 
JjL II c.ip 3y. ' Ry liter, loin. x\. p. 15. 

S(.c a Loiiipeiuluim or dialujruc nisei terl in tlic Memoirs iil 
Woul, tliip ‘>j. '' P. '119. ' ItMiicr, lorn. xix. p, 511. 
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A tiirkey-hen three shillings, a pheasant cock six, a Appendix, 
pheasant hen hve, a parti idge one sliilling, a goose 
two, a capon two and sixpence, a pullet one and 
sixpence, a rabbit eight pence, a dozen of pigeons 
SIX shillings.* We must considci, that London at 
piesent is more than tlucc times more populous 
than It was at that time: A circumstance which 
iiiiicli increases the price of poultiy, and of every 
thins: that cannot convenientiv be brought from a 
distance : Not to mciiLioii that these regulations by 
autliiAity ate always calculated to diminish, never 
to iiiciease the maiket puces. The coiitiactors for 
Victualling the navy were allowed by government 
eight pence ajclay fo'' the diet oi each man when in 
luibuui , seven pence halfpenny when at sea wliich 
^\oiild suHice at present. The chief diHercnce in 
cvpence between that age and the present consists 
in the imaginary wants oi men, which have since 
extremely multiplied. These *aic the principal rea- 
sons why James’s revenue would go faither than 
the same money in our time; though the dillcreuce 
IS not neai so great as is usually imagined. 

The public was entirely lice finni the danger 
and expence of a standing aiiny. While James was 
vaunting his divine viccgeicncy, and boasting of his 
high prciogative, he possessed not so much as a 
single legiment of guards to maintain his extensive 
claims : A sullicient proof that he sincerely believed 
his pretensions to be well gioiinded, and a strung 
piesumption that they weie at least built on what 
were then deemed plausible arguments. The militia 

* Wc may judge of the great grievance of purveyance by tins cir- 
euinstdiice, that liic piiivcvurs ollcii gave but sixpence lur a iluzcu 
«l pigeons, and two pence for a fowl. Joiirn. 25 May ICiO. 

' Uyincr, tom. xvii. p. 411, et seq. 

* Tins voliiiue was written above twcnty-riglit years before the 
edition of 1786. In that short (leriod, prices have perli.ips riven 
iiiorc than during tlic prCLcdiiig luindred and lifiy. 

Voj.. VI. N ®r 
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Appcn-iix. of Knf^l.incl, ainoiiutiu;r to IGOOOO men,* was the 
sole clelcuce of the kingdom. It is piclendcd that 
they \vcic kejit in good Older doling this rcign.^ 
The city oi London piocurcd olhcers who liuU 
served .(l>ro.id, and who Lnight the tiaincd hands 
then exeici'^ein Aitillery-g.nden ; apiaeticc which 
h.id been discontinued since I5SS. All the couo' 
ties ol England, in eiiinlalion of the capital, mcic 
lond of shewing a \\ell-oidcied and well-appointed 
unlitia. It appealed that the iiatuial propensity 
ol men toivaids military shows and exciciscS will 
go far, with a little attention in the sovereign, 
towaids exciting and siippoiting this spiiit in any 
nation. The very bo)S at this time, in mnniciy of 
their elders, iiilistcd themselves vofuntaiily into 
companies, elected ofliceis, and piactiscd the disci- 
pline, ol wliicli the models were every day exposed 
to then view.*' Sii Edwaid llaiwood ma mumoiial 
composed at the beginning ol the siihsecpiciit icigii, 
says, that England wa-t so nnpiovidcd with hoiscs 
fit ior i\ai, that UOUO men could not possibly he 
mounted thiougliout the whole kingdom.'* At jne- 
sent the hired ol hoiscs is so much impiovcd, that 
almost all those which aie employed eitliei 111 the 
plough, waggon, or coach, would be lit lui th.it 
pill pose. 

The d'soidcis of licl.nid obliged James to keep 
lip some loices thcie, and put bun to gieat e\- 
pencc. The conuiioii p.i) ol a pm ale m.in in the 
iuLintiv w.ii eight jiciice a-day, a ilciiteiuiit two 
shillings, an eusign cightciii pence.*^ 'I'he aiinies 
in laiiope wsic not ncai so inuneious dining tiiat 
age, and the piivatc men, we may ohseive, wcic 

diawn 


' foinii. 1 MjicIi ICtZl '’Stowe. See jI'-o s>r 

W.ihci lialii;^liur till. l’ii,ioj.itiM.s of l*aili.iniciit, and Juinislon, 
losi lib vMii. • Sluwc. 

t'l tlic Hjile).!!! NfisLclIjiw, sol. IS. p, 

' Ifyiiii r, tiiiu, xsi. |i. 71 . 
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di awn from a bcttci rank than at present, and ap- Appeodw. 
pioacliin*^ ncai'ei to lli.it of the ofliccis. 

In the ycai 1 jS'J theic w.is a «encial leview made 
of all the men in Kn;j;hiiid cap<ihlo uf hc.ninn .inns ; 
and tliehc ncie found to amount to l,17i?,0DO men, 
accoixling to Ualcigli.' It is impossible to w.iiraut 
the exactness of this LOinputatiun , or, lathei, we 
may fanly picsume it to be somewhat inacLUiatc. 

But if it appioached neai the tinth, England has 
piuh.ibly, since that time, incieased in popniousness. 
Tlnfgiowth of London, in lichcs and beauty, as 
i\ell .is in ninnhcis of inluibitaiUs, h.is been piodi- 
rriuns. El 0111 KiOO it doubled every loi Is )cais; ® 
and conscijucntly in rtiSu. it contained ioni liiiies.ts 
many inhabit.ints as- at the hcgiiiiiing ol theccntin y. 

It has cs'Ci been the cciitic ol all the tiadc in the 
kingdom ; and almost the only town that aflords 
society and aniuscincnt. The adcction n huh the 
English bcai toaiountiv lilc makes the provincial 
tonns he little licijiicnted by the gently. Nothing 
but the allurements ol the capital, uhich is hivoiiied 
by the lesideiice ol the king, and by being the seat 
ol goveniinent, .ind ol .dl the conits of justice, can 
pies ail ovei llieii p.ission for then lui.il villas 
London at this time n.is ahiiost entiuls hiiilt of 
wood, and in eseiy lespccl nas ccitunls'a veiy 
ugly city. The eail oi Aiumlel Inst intiodiiced 
the geneial piaclue oi buck buildings '' 

Tut navy ol Isiigland was esteeiiiul foimidable 
in ELiz.ibctli's time, yet it consisted only ol ihnty- 
tlnee ships, besides jjniniices.' And the largest of 

these 


' or tlie invcnlioii of sliippiti' This niiiiihcr is much siipiimr 
loihjituiilJitKfd 111 Miiideii, jiicI iluld^tnciLcJ b} sii Eifiuid (.uki: 
to tlic iiuusc ut commons , and is mure likch . 

“Sii Willi Jill Petty. “ Ijii Fdw.inl Walkei's Polilical 

discourses, ]). •’70. ' Luke’s Inst, book iv. tlliip. i. 

tlousulution ju pjilianieiit for the iia\y. 

N 2 
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Appendii. these would not eqii.d our fourth rates at present. 
Raleigh advises nevei to build a* ship of war above 
600 tons.^ Janies was not negligent of the navy. 
In five years preceding l623i he built ten new ships, 
and expended fifty thousand pounds a-year on the 
fleet, beside tlie value ol ihiity-six thousand pounds 
in timber, which he annually gave from the loyal 
forests.' The largest ship that had ever come from 
the English docks was built during this reign. She 
was only I400 tons, and cairied sixty-four guns." 
The merchant ships, in cases of necessity, wepe in- 
stantly converted into ships of war. The king 
aflirmed to the parliament, that the navy had never 
before been in so good a condition " 

Conimerce. E V x A Y scssion ol parliament duringfthis reign, we 

meet with grievous lamentations concerning the 
decay of ti ade, and the growth of popery ; Such 
violent piopensity have men to complain of the pre- 
sent times, and to entertain discontent against then 
fortune and condition. The king himself was de- 
ceived by these popular complaints, and was at a 
loss to account foi the total n ant of money, which 
he heaid so much cxangeralcd." It may, however, 
be aflirmed, lliat duiing no preceding period of 
English histoiy, was there a moie sensible inciease 
than duiiug the icign oi this inonaich, of all the 
advanUges which distmciiish a flourishing people. 
Not only the peace which he maintained was fa- 
vourable to ladiistiy and commerce' Plis turn ol 
mind inclined him to piomotc the peaceful arts* 
And trade being vet in its intancy, all additions 

to 


^ By nalcigh'i account, ui his discourse of the first invention of 
shippiii!r, tlie fleet, iiilhelvicnt)-foiirt}i ol tlie queen, consisted onl) 
vf thirteen siiips, and ssas jugiiieiited afierwaids eleven. He pro- 
bably rccLoned some to be piiinaccs, whicli Coke called ships. 

'Joiim. M Match 1621). Sir William Mouson makes the nuin- 
bei amount only to nine new ships, p. 2fi3. ™ Stowe. 

“ Pari. Hist. vol. vi. p. 94. " liymer, tom. xvii. p. 413. 

S 
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to it must have been the more evident to every eye, Append!*, 
which was not blinded by melancholy prejiulices.P 

By an account ^ which seems judicious and accu- 
rate, it appears that all the seamen employed in the 
merchant service amounted to 10,000 men, which 
probably exceeds nut the fifth part of then present 
iiuinbcr. Sir Thomas Ovcrbniy says, tliat the 
Dutch possessed three times muic shipping than 
the English, but that theii ships were of lufeiior 
burden to those of the latter.' Sir William Mon- 
son computed the English naval power to be little 
or nothing inferior to the Dutch,* which is surely 
an exaggeration. The Dutch at this time traded to 
England with 600 ships ; England to Holland with 
sixty only.* 

A CATALOGUE of the manufactures, for which Mamifae< 
the English w'ere then eminent, would appear very*‘*'^* 
contemptible, in compai ison ol those whicli fluurisit 
among them at present. Almost all the more ela- 
borate and curious arts were only cultivated abroad, 
pai ticularly in Italy, Holland, and the Nethei lands. 
Ship-building, and the founding of iron cannon, 
were the sole in which the English excelled. They 
seem, indeed, to have possessed alone the secret of 
the latter, and great complaints were made cvciy 
parliament against the expoitation o{ English oid- 
nance. 

Nine tenths of the commerce of the kingdom 
consisted ill woollen goods." Wool, however, was 
allowed to be exported, till tlicninetecnthof the king. 

Its expoitation was then torbidden by proclamation, 
though that edict was never strictly executed. Must 
ol the cloth was expoilcd law', and was dyed and 
dressed by the Dutch ; who gained, it is pietciidcd, 

700.000 

^ See note [S] at the end of the volume. 

'' The trades's increase, in the Harleyan Misc. vol. iii. 

' Remarks on his Travels, Harl. Misc. vol. it. p. 3-19. 

’ Naval Tracts, p. 329. 3o0. ‘ Raleigh's Observations. 

"Jouru. SGthMay 1021. 
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ApppiHiix. 700,000 ponmls a year by ibis ni.inur.ictiiic.* A 
pi oclaiiuUou issued by the kmp; jjJj-u list e\ porting 
cloth in that cundilioii, h.id succeeded so dl duiing 
oiie>eai, by the iciusai ot llic Dutch to buy tlic 
clicssed cloth, that g,ieat muimius aiosc against it ■ 
and tins iiieasiiic Mas leti acted by the king, and 
c iiiiplaiiicd nl bs the nation, as if it had been the 
luosL iuipolil>c lu the MOihl. It seems indeed to 
line been piein'iliue. 

IiN ‘■o little cicdit was the line l^nglish cloth ^sen 
at honie, tliat the king nas obliged to seek c\pe- 
dieius by ivlncii he nnght cng.igc the people of 
la->luoii to weal it ^ The inanulactuie ol line linen 
Mas totally unknow’ii in liu kingdom.* • 

I’lit company ol incicliaiit-ailvcnliircrs, by their 
piUnt, possessed the sole coiiinieice ol woollen 
goods, though the staple coininoiliLy of the kiiig- 
doin. An attempt made duiiiig the icign ol Eli- 
zabeth to lay ojien tins nnpoUant liade had been 
atteiuled with bad eonsequeuees loi a lime by a coii- 
spiiaey of tlie iiicuhanL aibeuLuieis, not to make 
any puiehases ol cloth, and (lie qiieeu imniccbately 
leslciicd liieiii then patent. 

Ii was tlie giouudlcss fcai ol a like aceidcnt that 
enslaxed the nation to those e.vciiisive companies, 
which confined so much ciei y hiauch of conimcice 
and industry. The pailkunc’Pt, howevei, annulled, 
in the tliiid of the kiiig, tlie j>ateiit ol the Spanish 
company; and tlie liadc to .Sjiaiii, wliich was at 
first veiy insigii.lic.int, soon became the most coti- 
fiideiable in the kingdvitii. It is strange that they 
were not llieiice cncouiagt'd to abolish all the other 
companies, and that llic) wcjit no laitliei than ohhg- 

iiig 


* Joiini CO >r.)y lot t. R.il(i<r]i, in Iio OS>scr\ .iliom, conipiiUf 
tlic luss at (00,01)0 to ihc rutiuii. 'L'lisic are alioiit hti.lHiO 

uiuIiLsbLcl clollis, sj)s liL LxpinUtl >e II 1\ . 11c coiiipiiles, bLiiili.', 
thji -iljoiii 10U,(iiJ0 pinii.ils .1 )c.ii h.tl iis.n lusL kcr^C)S, iioi i<> 
riKiilioii iithLi .11 (isles. 'Jiie ol COO, 000 clotlis a ycai c\- 

poiiLi] in J.Ii/ 'biiJi's lu be cxagjjei.itul. 

^ Kyuia, tuui. \Mi, p. lla. ’ id. ibid. 
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ins; tliem to enlai'^e ilicii bottom, and to facilitate Arpcmiis. 
the admission ol nc^\ adscntuicrs. 

A BOA K 11 of tiade i\as elected by the V^itio; in 
One of the icasom assigned in tlic com- 
mission is to leiiicdy the low price of wool, which 
bc^at complaints ol the decay oi tlie woollen ma- 
nulactory. It is nioic piobabic, hoivevoi, that 
this fall of pi ices piocceded liom the iiicicasc c^f 
wool. T'he Idowise lecoiunicnds it to tlic 

conmiissioiicis to eiuinire atitl esan'ine, whethei a 
(Tierilei ficedoin of tiadc, anti an csciviptioti limn 
the restraint of exclusive companies, would nut be 
benchcial. Men weie then Ictu ird b\ thcii own 
piejudices ; *ind the kiiijr was justly aliaid ol ctn- 
bi.icintj; a bold nieasuic, whose consequences uijfrht 
be unccitain. 1 he (lij;eslins,r ol a ruivif».al ion :ut, ol 
a like iiatuic with tlie (amous one cvecuted alioi - , 
wauls bv the icpublican parliament, is likewise it- 
coiniuc'iided to the commissioiicis. The aihitnirjr 
powcis then commonly assumed b) the pii\)-cuui\~ 
ill, appeal evidciiilv thiou"h the wlwde teiua of the 
commission. 

I'nK Silk inaisnfacMiic h.ul no footin"; in Kiij^jlautl: 

Ihit, by l.!me-.'s diiColioii, mulbeii)-tices were 
ploiteil. .md s’lk-woims lutioducetk* The climate 
seems imlastniiuhle to tlic success ol this piojcct. 

The pkmtiiip; ol hops increased luiicli in hn^land 
chnin<j; this icign. 

(ill! !■ \L VM) IS tl’OLioht to liasc Iklij discoveied 
ahuiit tins pciiud; and ilie whale fisliaiy w.is cai- 
I icd tm w ith success * But tlie iiidusti y of the Dutch, 

111 spite ol all opptisilioji, soon de(iM\Ld the Ihij^lish 
ol this soiiice ol 1 idles. A comp.Miy was t lectcd 
lot the disLOveiy of the mutli-wcsi j'ass:ij;e ; and 
many liuitless attempts weic matic lor that purpose 
In such noble projects, dcspaii ouj'^ht never to be 
. 'adiiuttctl, 


Punci, tom. x\n. p. UO. 


‘ •'tow e. 
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Appendix, admitted, tin the absolute impossibility of success be 
' fully ascertained. 

The passage to the East-Indies had been opened 
to the English duiing the reign of Elizabeth ; but 
the trade to those parts was not entirely establislied 
till this reign, when the East-Iridia company received 
a new patent, enlarged their stock to 1,500,000 
pounds,” and fitted out seveial ships on these ad- 
ventures. In lb 09 they built a sessel of 1200 ton, 
the laigcst merchant ship that I'ingland had ever 
Icnow'n. She w'as uuloitunate, and peiishctl by 
shipwreck. In 1011, a large ship of the company, 
assisted by a pinnace, maintained live several en- 
gagements with a squadron of Portugupsc, and gam- 
ed a complete victoiy over forces nuich supetior. 
During the following years the Dutch company wa^k 
guilty of great injuries towards the English, in ex- 
pelling many of their factors, and destioying their 
settlements: But these violences wcic i esented with 
a proper spirit by the court of England. A naval 
force was equipped under the cail of Oxfoid,' and 
lay in wait for the return of the Dutch East-India 
fleet. By reason of cross-winds, Oxford failed of 
his purpose, and the Dutch escaped. Some time 
after, one ricti ship was taken by vice-adniiraf 
HSlerwin; and it was stipulated by the Dutch to pay 
70,000 pounds to the English company, in con- 
sideration of the losses which th.it company had 
sustained.** Bet iicithci this stipulation, nor the 
fear of reprisals, nor the sense of that Irieiidship 
which subsisted between England and the Slates, 
could restrain the avidity ol the Dutch company, or 
Tender them equitable in tlieir pinceedings towaids 
their allies. Impatient to have the sole possession 
of the spice tiade, which the linghsli then shaicd 
with them, they assumed a j’urisdic'tion over a fac- 

toi\ 

” Joum. 26th Nov. 1621. * m 1022, 

^ Johribloni Hist. lib. 1!J, 
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tory of the latter in the island of Amhoyna ; and on Apfcndix. 
veiy imptobable, and even absuid pretences, seized 
all the factors, ivith then families, and put them to 
death vritli the most inhuman tortures. This dis- 
mal news :n lived in England at the time svheii 
James, by the piejudiccs of his subjects, and the 
intrigues of his favouiitc, was constrained to make 
a breach with Spain ; and he was obliged, after some 
remonstiances, to ac(]uicscc in this indignity fiom a 
state whose alliance was now become necessarv to 
him.* It is lematkable that the nation, almost with- 
out a murmur, subniittod to this injury Iiotii tlicir 
piotcstant confcdciates ; an injuiy which, besides 
the horrid cpoiniity of the action, was of nmcli 
deeper impoitancc to national interest, than all 
those which they wcie so impatient to icscnt fioiii 
the house of Austiia 

The exports of England fiom Christmas 16I2 
to Chiistmas lb 13 arc computed at 2,487,431; 
pounds: The imports at 2 . 141 . 1)1 So that the 
balance in favour of England was 346,284*' But 
in 1622 the exports W'cic 2 , 320 , 43 () pounds; the 
imports 2,619,315 ; which ni.ikcs a lialance of 
298,379 pounds against England.* The coinage in 
England from 1599 to 1G19 amounted to 4^7 79,3 14 
pounds 13 shillings and 4 pence'** A proof that 
the balance in the mam was considciably in favour 
of the kingdom. As the annual impoils and c\- 
poits tugcLliei rose to near five millions, and tiie 
customs never yielded so much as 200,000 pounds 
a-year, of which tonnage made a pait, it aiipcais 
that the new rates aflixccl by F.utics did not, on the 
whole, amount to one shilling in the pound, and 
consequently were still iiiieiiui to the nilention of 
the 01 iginal grant of pai liament. The Kasl-liidia 
company usually c.irried out a ihiid of tlieii caigo 
iQ commodities.'' The liadc to Turkey was one 

of 

• Missclikn’s Circle of CommcTce, p. 121. * IJ. 

■ Happy future Slate of Filmland, p. 7S. 

Munii’s Hucourae ou ilje East-liMia Tiade. 
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oi’ the most p;ainrul to the nation.'' It appears that 
cuppei lial (pence and i.uthin<rs hcp;an to ho coined 
in this I'cigii.' Tiadesiiicn had coniinonly cai lied on 
their retail business chicdy liy means of Icarlen 
tokens. Tlic small silvci penny was soon lost, and 
at this time was no wheic to he found. 

Colon es. WiiAT chictly leiidcrs the icijrn of James me- 
nioiahlc, is t!m commencement of the Kn^hsli 
colonics in America ; colonies established on the 
noblest footing that has been know n in any aj^e or 
nation. The Spaniards, being the first disco^rcrs 
oi the new world, immediately took ]>osscssion of 
the precious mines which they iound there ; and, 
hy the allinementol gieatiichcs, they, were tempted 
to de|)opuIatc theii own coimliy, as well as that 
which tlicy coiupicred, and added the vice of sloth 
to those of avidity and haibaiity, which had attend- 
ed their adventmers iii those lenowncd enterptises. 
That fine coast was entiicly neglected, which ic.iches 
from St Angustiii to Cape iiicton, and which lies 
in all the temperate climates, is watcied by noble 
riveiR, and oflers a fcitiie soil, but notlnng more to 
the iiidnstnons planter. Peopled gi. id ually liom 
England by the iicccssitons and indigent, who, at 
home itici eased jieither wcaltli noi popiiloiisncss, the 
colonics which weic planted along that ti act have 
piomotcd the navigation, ciicoui aged the mdustiv, 
and even perhaps iiuiUiplied the inhabitants ol llieir 
mothei-i oiiutiy. 'Ihcspiiilol independency, which 
was levis luo in England, heie shone forth in its full 
liisti c, and 1 cH 1 1\ cd new accession fi oni the aspiring 
character ol lliose who icing discontented w'ith the 
C'tablished chill ch aird nionaicliy, had sought for 
liccdoiM aiiiulsl those savage dcseits. 

Qu t L N Eli/.ibctli had done little moi e than given 
a name to the continent ol Virginia; .md after her 
planting one feeble colony, which quickly decayed, 

that 
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that country was entirely abanclonccl. But when Appendix, 
peai-c put an end to the militaiy enterpiises ap;aiust 
•jpjiii, and left ambitious spirits no hopes of making 
any longer sucli i apid advances towards honour and 
fuituiic, the nation began to second the pacific in- 
tentions of its monareli, and to seek a surer though 
expedient, lor au|uiiing riches and gloiy. 

Ill lOOf), Newpoit earned over acolohv, and began 
a settlement, winch the coinpanv erected by patent 
[ui that pill pose in London and Biistol, took caic 
t lisiipply with yeai ly leeiiutsof provisions, utensils, 
aiiil new iiih.ihiLants Alioiit Iboy, Algal discoveicd 
a iiuiic dll eel and slioitci pas'agc to ^'lrgl^Ia, and 
left the tiriet.ol the aiiciciit nav ig.iUns, who had 
Inst d’lceted llieit conise sonlhwatds to the tiojiic, 
sailed westwaid hv means ot the tiadc-wiiuU, and 
llitii III! ned noi ihw.iid, till ihcv leaeheil the Eng- 
lish seltlemetits. The same ye.ii ine liutulicd per- 
sons uiulei sii Tliomas (L*tes and sn Geoigc Suineis 
wue cmh.iiked loi V'liginia. Sonieiss ship, meet- 
ing w ith a tempest, was d liven into the Beiniud.is, 
and laid the louiid.itioii oi a settlement in those 
isl inds. land l)claw.ir aitciwaids undeilook the 
government ol the English colonies ; But nolwilli- 
s'aiidiiig all his caie, seconded by supplies iinni 
i.imcs, and by moi]e> laiscdfioni the histJotteiy 
c\ei known m tlie kingdom, such dillienlties .it- 
toiideil the seillenient ot these eouiiliics, that m 
Mil ^ tlieic wcie not alive moic than '(00 men, of 
all (hit hid been sent lli.tlici. Alter supplying 
llitinselves with piovjsions inuic immediately iieccs- 
viiy im ilic support ot life, the new planleis began 
the cultivating ol tobacco, and James, nolwithstaiul- 
iiig Ins .iiitipatli)' to that di (ig, which he alhniied to 
la’ pci melons to men’s muiatsas well as then health,'' 
gave them permission to eiilei il in England ; and 
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An>en4is. hc inhibited by proclamation all importation of it • 
from Spain.' By degiees, new colonies were esta- 
blished ill that continent, and gave new names to the 
places where they settled, leaving that of Virginia 
to the province first planted. The island of Baibadoca 
was also planted in this leign. 

Speculative reasoneis, during that age, raised 
many objections to the planting of those remote co- 
lonies; and foictold that, aftei draining their mo- 
ther country of inlubitunts, they would soorijshakc 
ofi her yoke, and ciect an independent government 
in America : But time has shewn, that the views 
cntcitaincd by those who cncouiaged such geneioin 
undci takings, were moicjust and stlid. A mild 
govei nment and great naval fmec have pieserved, 
and may still prcseive duiiug some time, the domi- 
nion ot England over her colonies. And such ad- 
vantages have comiiieice and navigation reaped 
from these establishments, that more than a fouith 
of the English shipping is at picsent computed to be 
employed in carrying on the tiaffic with the Araeu- 
can settlements. 

Agricultuhe was anciently very imperfect in 
England. The sudden li ansitions so often mentioned 
hy historians, from the lowest to the higlicst piice 
of grain, and the prodigious inequality ol its value 
in aifierent ycais aie sufiicient proofs that the pio- 
duce depended entiiely on the seasons, and that ait 
had as yet done nothing to fence against the injuiics 
of the heavens. Duiing this reign i.ousidei able 
improvements were made, as in most aits, so in this 
the most beneficial of any. A ninnerons catalogue 
might be formed of books and pamphlets trcaiing 
of husbandry, which were wiitten about this time* 
The nation, however, was still dependent on lo- 
leigners for daily bread ; and though its exportation 

of 
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of tfrain now forms a considerable brancli of its AppendOi 
coiuinerce, notwitlisUndiiig its pi ob.ible inci ease of 
people, there was in that pciiod a legular impoit- 
atiou fiom the Baltic, as well as fiom France ; and 
il It ever stopped, the bad consequences were sen- 
sibly felt by the nation. Sir Walter Raleigli in his 
observations computes, that two millions went out 
•at one lime for coin. It was not till the Hllh of 
Fhzabeth, that the CNportation of corn hatl been 
allow'ed in England; and Oamden nbseivcs, that 
acrriciilture from that moment lecched new life and 
vigour. 

Thf cndcavouis ol James, or, more properly 
speaking, those of the nation, fut promoting tiadc, 
a^te alLeiKlcd*A\ ith gi eater success than those lor the 
encouragement ot learning. Though the age w’as 
by uo means destitute of eminent writers, a very 
bad taste In geticial pi evai fed during that period; 
and the monarch himself was not a little infected 
with it. 

On the oiigin of lettcis among the Greeks, the i,,ajnitiB 
licnius ol poets and orators, as might naturally he ““darto 
expected, was distinguished by an amiable simplicity, 
which, whatexei ludencss ii].iy sometimes attend it, 

IS so fitted to expicss the genuine movement^ of na- 
tiiieand passion, that the compositions possessed of 
it must evei appear valuable to the discerning pait 
of mankind. The slailiis; figures oi discouise, the 
pointed antithesic, the uniiatuial conceit, tiiejingle of 
words ; such lalsc ornan.cnts were not employed by 
eatly w'l Iters; nut because they were rejected, but 
because they seal ccly cvei occuired to them. An 
easy unforced stiain of sentiment runs thiough their 
compositions; though at the same time we may ob- 
soive, that amidst tlie most elegant simplicity of 
thought and expression, one is sometimes surprised 
to meet with a pool conceit, which had presented 
Itself unsought foi, and which the author find not 

acquired 
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Apppndw. acquilcd ciilical observation eiioiijrh to condemn."' 
A bad taste seizes with avidity these fiivolous beau- 
ties, and even perhaps a {rood taste, ere suiicited by 
them They multiply cvciy day moic and mine, 
ill the fasliionablc compositions : Xatiiie and good 
sense aic neglected. Labuiiicd oinaments sl'idied 
and admired Ami a total degeiieiacy ol style and 
language piepaiesthc way loi baibaiism and igno- 
lance. lienee the Asiatic manner as luiind to dc- 
pait so much fi uni the simple piiiity o( Athens 
Hence that tmsel eloipicnce whicli is ohseiva^ile m 
many of the Roman siiitcis, iioni mIiicIi Ciccio 
Inuiseli is not holly e\cin]>ted, and which so mucli 

i ll c\ Ills ill Os id, Seneca, Lucan, AJ^ilial, and the 
[’Imya. 

On the revival of letters, when the judgment of 
the public IS set law and uninformed, this false glitter 
catches the eye, and leaves no loom, eithci m elo- 
quence oi pocliy, hn the dm able beauties of solid 
sense and lively passion. I’liC leigniiig genius is 
then dumetiically opposite to that wliith prevails 
on the fiistoiigin ot aits. The Italian vviileis, it 
is evident, even the most celebi aleil, have not 
i&a<-lied the propel simplicity ol thought and com- 
position, and in I’etraich, Tasso, Onaiini, liivolons 
witticisms .ind ioiccd couLCits are hut too predomi- 
nant The pel lod dm ill" which letters weiccul- 
liv.ited III Italy, was so slioil as scan. fly to allow 
Jcisuie lor coiiccliii" this adnllLialed lelisli. 

Till, moic eaily Kiciicii wiiteis aie liable to the 
same repioacli. VoiLuie, lial/ac, even (iOincilie, 

have 

The name of Pot)iiiccs, one of Oerlijnis’s sons, means in the 
oii;riii,il much rjuiu idling. In the alliLCalioiis between the two 
biulhers, in scliv liis, Supbocles, and hiiriiiRles, tins cniiLCit is 
enijilmed, and it is rcmaiLable, that so puoi a eoiiuiidiuin eo.ild 
not be rejected by an) of these tliite poets, so justly celcbiatcd loi 
then taste and siiiiplieity. \Miat could SIiaLespeare iiav e done 
ssoise^ ieieticelijs hK uicrplio ed wncHlrtin noimmantuuH ^lany 
siiiiilai iiistaiiees will occult o the leaiiicd. It is well know ii, llut 
I isiutlc treats vei) seiiuiisly ot pirns, divides them into sesn-'l 
clauses, and reeuiuuiciids tlie use ol them toeraton. 
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]ijvc too much affected those ambilioiis oinainents, Apiiemifs. 
oJ Ashich the Italians in jccucral, and the least puie 
oi'tlic ancients, supplied them uilh so many iiiudols. 

And it was not till late, tli.it obseivation ami reflec- 
tiun gave rise to a nioic ti itui.il tin n ol thought .ind 
composition aniong that elegant people. 

A I ik-E character may be extended to the (list 
J]ngl isii IS 1 Iters ; siicli as nourished dm iiig the reigns 
ol Eli/abeth aiul lames, and even till long altci- 
^\aids. I.e.unjiig, tin its levival in tins island, nas 
attiiAl ill the same uiiu.itiii al g.iib nhich it noie at 
die time ol its decay amon" the (iieeks .md Uo- 
mans And, wli.it nuy be leg.irdcd as a misibitnne, 
the English yiilcis neie possessed of gi eat genius 
heloie they v. eie endoned with any degice ol taste, 

.and hy th.it means give a kind ui sanction to those 
loiced tutus and sentiments n Inch they so imicli 
affected, riicu distoitcd conceptions .md espies- 
sioiis aic attended nith such vigoiii ol mird, that 
ve adtiiiic the imagin.Aiou vhich pio'lmed them, 
as much as ue blame the naut ol jhilgment which 
gave then adiiiitt incc. To entei into an exact 
ciiticisiii ol the nnlcis ol th.it .igcnould exceed 
oiii piesciit pin pose. A sboit ciiai.ictio ol tlic 
i.iost cniiuciil, delneied mill the s.iiee iieedoni 
vhicli liistoiy cxeic.ses osci kings and ininiileis, 
tii.iy not he Jinpioper- The iiatioii.d piepossessions, 

^diicli piesail, will perhaps iciulci the loitnci li- 
beity not the least pel dons foi an uiilhni. 

It Sbakesjiearo lit coiisideied as .1 Man, hoin in 
J U'de age, and educated in the lowest inaiinci, 
mihoiit any instruction, cithci I tom the woi Id oi 
hornbooks, he maybe icgardcd .is a piodigy II 
lepiescnted .is .a Pof i, capable of iniinslmig .1 pio- 
pei entertainment to a rclined or intelligent audi- 
ence, \ic must abate nincb ol this eulogy. In bis 
t-oinposilions, we legict, that many nicgnlaiities, 
and even absuidilies. should so ficqncntlv dislignie 
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App^mbx. the animated and passionate scenes intermixed with 
them ; and at the same tune, we perhaps admire 
the more those beauties, on account of their being 
surrounded with such deloiinities. A striking pe- 
culiarity of sentiment, adapted to a single character, 
he frequently hits, as it weie, by inspnation; but a 
reasonable pi opiiety of thought he cannot for any 
time uphold Netvousand picturesque expressioas 
as well as descriptions abound in him; but it is in 
vain we look either fur puiity or simplicity ot dic- 
tion. His total ignorance ot all thcati ical ai l and 
conduct, however inatciial a defect; yet, as it al- 
iects the spectator, lathei than the rcadei, wc c<in 
more easily excuse, than that want of taste which 
often prevails in his productions, antf which gives 
way only by inteivals to the iiiadiations ot genius. 
A great and fei tile genius he certainly possessed, and 
one eni idled equally with a tragic and comic vcm ; 
but he ought to he cited as a proof, how dangerous 
it is to rely on these advantages alone foi attaining 
an excellence in the finer arts." And there may 
even remain a suspicion that wc ovei-rate, if pos- 
sible, the greatness oi liis genius ; in the s.uiie 
manner as bodies often apjiear more gigantic, on 
account of tlieii being dispiopoitioned and mis* 
sh.ipcn. He died jii ihlb, aged 53 years. 

JoNSON possessed all the learning which was 
svantin^ to Shakespcaie, and svanted all the gcir.iis 
of which the otliei was possessed. Jlotliof them ueic 
equally dehcieiit in taste and elegance, in harmony 
and correctness. A seivilc copyist ol the ancients, 
ionson translated into bad Kiiglish the beautiful 
passages of the (jreek and Roman authuis, without 
accommodating them to the iiuuiners of his age and 
country. His iiici it has been totally eclipsed by that 
of ^hakespeare, whose lude genius prevailedovei the 

rude 
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rude art of his cotcniporary. The English theatre 
has evei since taken a sli oiig tincture ul Shahcspeai c’s 
spiiJt and chaiacter ; and thence it has ]>ioceedcd, that 
tlie nation has niuleigonc iioin all its neighboiiis, 
the icproaeh ol haihaiisni, liom svhicli its valuable 
pi eductions in some other paits of learning svould 
uthciiMiic have exempted It. Jonsou had a pension 
uf a hundied marks iiom the king, svhicli ChaiJcs 
aliens aids augmented to a hundied pounds, lie 
died pi lb:]?, aged ()3. 

Faiki A\ has translated Tasso with an elegance 
,iiid case, and at the same time svith an exact nc-,s, 
i<lnch foi that age .ire surinising. Each line in the 
oiiginal is lai^iiully rencleicd hy a coiiespondcnt 
line in the translation, llaitiiigtoii's tianslation ol 
Aiiosto is not likewise without its meiit. It is to he 
rcgictted that these poets should Icnc iiiiitaLed the 
luLiatis luthcii stanza, which lets a piolcvity and uni- 
luiiiiity in it tliat displeases iii long pel loi malices. 
They Jiad otheiwisc, as well as Speusci, w'ho went 
holoic them, cuntiihutcd imich to the polishing and 
U'iiningol English vcisilication. 

In Donne’s sallies, when caielidly inspected, ihcic 
appeal some Hashes oi nit and iiigeiuiity ; but lluse 
tolally sutiocated and biiiicd by ibc baidcsl .mil 
ninsL uiicoutii expiessioii that is any w heie to be met 
With 

1 1 the pnctiy of the English was so rude and im- 
pel led duiing that age, we may icasonably expect 
dial thcii piosc would he Icible still to gientci uli- 
Jiclioiis. Though the laltei .ippcais the moie e.isj , 
IIS it IS the niuie natund method oi coiiiposiLioii ; it 
i).is ever in pi.ictice been tuuiid the inuie lare and 
dilficidt; and theic scaiccly is an instance in .my 
language, th.'it it lets ic.iclied a degiee ol pei lection, 
bcloie the lehncmcnt ol poetical nunihcis and ex- 
pression. English piosc, diiiiiigtiic reign ol James, 
lias written w'lili litlle icgaid to the iiilcs ol giain- 
“lai, and with a toted disregaid to the elegance and 

VoL. VI. o haimoiiy 
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Appemhi harmOiiy of the period. Stuffed ^\itli Latin sen- 
tenccs and quotations, it likewise imitated those 
inversions which, however foi cible and •^laccful m 
the ancient languages, arc entirely contiaiy to Oie 
idiom of the Lnglisli. 1 shall indeed \entnre to 
aHirin, that whatcvei uncouth phiases and cxpies- 
sions occur in old Imoks, they weic chiefly owing 
to the unformed taste of the authoi ; and that the 
language spoken in the courts of Klizabcth and 
James was very little diffci cut lioin that which ^\e 
meet with at present in good coinjiaiiy. Of tins 
opinion die little sciaps of speeches which are loiiud 
in the parliainentaiy journals, and which cairy an 
ail so opposite to the laboured orations, seem to be 
a sufhcicnt proof ; and there want not productions 
of that age which, being written by men as ho avcic 
not authors by profession, letain a very natuial man 
nei, and may give us some idea ol the langu.'gr 
Avhicli prevailed among men of the Avoild. 1 shall 
particulaily mention sii John Davis’s I)isco\ci\, 
'I’lirogmoi ton’s, Essex’s, and N evil’s letters. In a 
moie eaily period, Cavendish’s hie ol cardinal 
Woisey, the pieces that icmain of bishop Caiilmer, 
and Anne JIuleyn’s leltei to the king, dilfci little oi 
nothing lioin the language ol our time. 

Tut. gicat glory of literature in this island during 
the reign of James, wms loid llacoii. Most of In'* 
pel lurniances irere composed in Latin , though lie 
possessed neither the elegance ol that, nor ol In', 
native tongue. If we consider the vaiiety oi talents 
displayed by this man; as a public speaker, a man 
of business, a ayIi, a cuuiliei, a companion, an au- 
thor, a philosopher; he is justly the object of gisat 
admit atioii. ll Ave consider him meicly as an au- 
thor and philosopher, tlic light in Avhieh we view 
him at present, though veiy estiiiiabic, he aaus )i-t 
iufeiior to his cotemporary Galila:o, perhaps c\cii l<» 
Kcjkler. Bacon pointed out at a distance the loiil 
to tiue philosophy : Galila:u both pointed it out to 
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Olliers, ami inatlelumself considerable advances in it. Appendi*. 
The Eni:!;lisihni.in was ignorant of geometry: The 
Flui online levived that science, excelled in it, and 
IS the ill si that applied it, together with experi- 
ment. to natural philosophy. The former rejected, 
with the most positive disd.iin, the system of Copci- 
iiiLiis • The latter forlihed it with new proofs, de- 
nied both fiom reason and the senses. Bacon’s 
style is stiff and ligid* His wit, though often biil- 
liaiil^ is also oltcn iinnatui.d and lar-tctched ; and 
lie seems to be the original oL those pointed similics 
.Old long-‘piui allcgoties which so iinu h distinguish 
the hngir.h aiu’wirs (Talii<cu is a lively and agiee- 
,{hlc, iho'iglusoiiicMliat a piulix wiitci. But It.ilv, 
lint iiiiile I in anv single govcinmcnt, and pci haps 
satiated vs ith thatliti i aiy gloiy which it has possessed 
hotli in ancient and modern tunes, has too much 
neglected the ]..nuvvij which it h:is aKpiind by gi\- 
iiighiilh to so gi<'U a man 'l liat ii'ilional spiiit 
winch picsails auioiig (tic i'.i>gt|’h and which loims 
then gie.il h.ipp’ii'wss, is tlic c.mse Avhy they bestow 
nil .ill iheii cinineiit w i ilcis. .union Btcon among 
liio lest, such ]>iaises aiul .tcclamatnms .is may oltcn 
appeal p.artial and e\cessi\e. He died m \bZh, in 
the (jfilli year ol his .igc. 

1 1 - the leadei ot R.ilcigh’s histoiv can have the 
jialiciicc to wade througli the Jewish and U iMiiuical 
I'-ainiiig which compose the half ol tlie volume, he 
willlind, wlien Jic comes t<i the C tee k and U<^man 
>loi y, that his pains aic not iimcv.. tided, lialcieh 
Is tlie best moth • of th.it .incicnl style which some 
v.iileis would adect to icvivc at pieseut. He was* 
hcheadcil in IfilSt, aged 00 years. 

Cvudin’s hisioi / ol queen r.lizabetli may be 
esleemed good coin[ir)situm. both loi style and niat- 
tci. It iswMlLcii with simplicity ol cvpicssion, seiy 
i.ue ill that age, and witli a legaid to tiutli. It 
nunld not pcrhaiis be too much to alhrin, that it 

0 2 is 
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Appemhf is among tlie best histoiical productions which Iwve 
yet been composed by any Englishman. It is well 
knonnlhat the English have not much excelled m 
that kind ol litciatuic. lie died in 1023} a^cd 73 
years. 

Wi- shall mention the king hiinscirat the end of 
these English av liters; beLausc that is /m pl-icc, 
when considcicd as an authoi. It may salely be al- 
iiinied, that the mediocrity ol James’s talents m 
liletalure, joined to the great change in national 
taste, IS one cause ol that contempt uudci whicli Ins 
memoiy labouis, and which is olteii earned by 
paity-writers to a great cxtieme. It is icmaikabir 
how dilfeient horn ouis were the sentiments of the 
ancients with regaid to leai iimg. Ol the lust twenty 
Human cmpci CIS, coiiiilmg lioni Oicsai toSevcius, 
above the liall were authors ; and though few ol‘ 
them seem to have been eminent in that piofcssion, 
it IS always icmaiked to their praise, that by iheii 
example they encouraged lilcraluie. Not to men- 
tion Gennanicus, and his dauglitcr Agrippina, per- 
sons so iieai 1 y allied to the tin one, the gi eatei jiai I ol 
the classic wiitcis, whose woiks lem.iin, were men 
of the highest quality. As cveiy human advantage 
is attended with inconsenicnces, the change ol men s 
ideas in tins paitKuiai ma) probably be ascribed lu 
the invention orpimllng; winch lias iindeied books 
so cuiiunon, that even iiicii ol slcudci iui tunes (.au 
have access to them. 

Th\t James was but a middling writer may lie 
allowed: Tb.U be was a cuiiteinplible one, can by 
no means be admitted Wliocvci will lead his Ikt- 
siheon Doron, paiticularly the two last books, the 
tiuc law ol iiee wioiiai clues, bis answer to caidin.il 
reiion, and almost all his speeches and messages to 
paihament, will coiiiess biiu to have possessed no 
mean genius II he w'lotc conceimng witches and 
apparitions ; who iii that age did nut admit the lea- 
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iitv of these fictitious heiii^,s’ If he has composed Appon^. 
Hcoiiimontai y on tlic Revelations, and piovcd the 
pope to he antichrist ; may not a siinilai lepioaeli 
Ijc evtended to the raiuoiis Napiei ; and even to 
ISewlon, at *i time when Icainniir was much more 
athanced than dining the leipru of fames’ Kioin 
die jfiossncss of its supei stitions, we may inlei the 
i^iioiancc of an ni^c ; but never sliould pionouncc 
concei ninp; tlic fully of an individual, fiom his nd- 
luittiii'*, popidai eiiois, consciiated hy the appear- 
iiice*)! leligion. 

Such a supciiority do the pin suits of literature 
possess above eveiy other uecupation, that even he 
who attains a incdiociity in them, merits the 
pi c-ciiiInenLe above those that excel the most in the 
t oiuinuii and Milgai professions. Thespcakeiol the 
house of cunnnoiis is usually an eminent lawyei ; 

) 0 l die haianguc of his tna|esly will always be ioiiud 
uiiieh supei loi to that of the spcakei, in eveiy' par- 
]i Client dm mu. this ieiu;n. 

iiY science, as well as |)o1ite lilciatuic, must 
hr considered .is being yet iii its inlaucy. Scholastic 
h'.ii lung and poloiiiical divinity' rctaideii the giowth 
(il all tiiic knowledge Sir Henry Savillc, iii the 
pieamhle ot that deed hv which he annexed a salaiy 
lo the lii.ilhciiialical and aslioiioinical piolessms la 
f)\loid, s.i\s, that geoincliy was almost totally 
ah.)iidoncd and unknown in Kiiglaiui.'^ '1 he best 
u.irrimg of that <ige was the study' of the ancients. 
Ci.isauhoii, eminent foi this species of knowledge, 

Was inMled ovei lioiii I'laiice by James, and eu- 
louiagcd by a pension of SOOl. a-ycar, as well ns 

cliuich pieiermcnts.'’ The ianious Antonio di 
Donums, aichhishop of Spalatio, no clespic.ible 
jiliilosopher, came likewise into England, and al- 
hiidcd gieat tiiuiiiph to the nation, hy then gaining 

so 
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Apprndix. so considerable a pi osclytc fiom the p.ipists. Rut 
the mortiheation followed soon .iliei • The arclilii. 
shop, though advanced to aiinc ccclesiastRal pic. 
feiments,'* icceivcd not ciuoio.'j^eiiient suflic'iciit to 
satisfy his anihition * He made his escape into Itab 
whcie he died 111 conGnemeuL. 

> Rymei, tom. xvii. p. 
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CHAP. L. 

J j/mhament at We^lminstet — At 0\fo)d — A aval e\- 
pediliOH a<rat}ist S^mui — S econd parliament — Im- 
peachment of Biickiufrluim — Violent measwet of the 
court — War with Fiance — Expedition to the ale of 
Rhe, 

O sounei had Ghailcs taken into his hands the chap. 
icijis of government, than he showed an 
impatience to asseiuhle the great council of the na- i(>»> 
lion ; and he uoiild gladly, loi the sake of dispatch, 
h.ive called togctliei the same parliament which had 
sitten under Ins hither, and which lay at that time 
iiiuler pi oi ogatiun. Hut being told that this mea- 
sure w'oiild appeal iinusu.d, he issued writs lui suiii- 
iiioniiig a new paihainent on the 7 th of May ; .tiid a paiiu 
il w'as not without legiet that the arrival ol the 
pi iriccss 1 leni ictta, whom he had espoused by pi uxy, Mcr. 
obliged him to delay, by lepealcd pi oiog.itious, 
then mcetiiii>; till the ci<rhteeiith ol lime, when 
they assembled at W estiiiinstei for the dispatch of 
business. The young pi nice, uncxpei lenced and 
impolitic, iegai<!cd as sinceic all the piaiscs and 
caresses with winch he had been loaded, while actise 
ni piocunug the luptiirc with the house ol Austna. 

And besides that he labouied iindci great necessities, 
he hastened wnthalaciity to a period when heiui'dit 
icceivc the most undoubted testimony ol the dutilul 
<ittachmeut ol his subjects. His discouise to the 

pal - 
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CHAP narliainciit was full of simplicity and coidi.iUty, 
rle lightly mentioned the occii .ion which he hat| 
i62-». foi supply.' He employed no iiiH iguc to inHueiice 
the suH rages ot the iiicmbeis. lie would not even 
allow the olliLeis ol the ciown uho had scats in the 
house to mention any particiilai siiiii winch might 
be expected by him. Scciiic ol the uflections 
ol the cotimions, he was resolved that their bounty 
slioiild be eiitiiely their own deed, unasked, un- 
.solieited : the genuine fiuit of sinccie conEdcncc .uiU 

I ” ' f 

legaid. 

Till, house of commons accordingly took into 
consideration the business ol supply. They knew 
that all the money gi anted by the last pailiament 
had been expended on naval and militaiy anna- 
nients; and that great anticipations were likewise 
made on the revenues ol the crown. They weu' 
not ignorant that Charles was loaded with a large 
debt, conli acted by his Isillicr, uho had borrowed 
money both liom his own subjects and lioui foicigu 
piinccs. They had learned by expciiciicc, that 
the public revenue could with difhculty maintain 
the dignity of the ciuwn, even under the ordinal y 
chaiges ol government. They wcic sensible that 
the picsciit war was veiy lately the lesiill ol then 
own import II nalc applications .ind cutieaties, and 
that they had solemnly engaged to support tlieii 
sovcieign in the management ol it. They weie 
acquainted with the dillicnltv ol inihtaiy entei puses, 
dll ected against the whole house oi Anstiia; against 
the king ol Spam, possessed ol the greatest i lehes 
and most extensive doiniiiions ol any piincc in 
rope; against the cnipcioi Ferdinand, liitherto the 
most loiLnn.itcnionarehol insage, who had snlHlued 
and astonished Ceimany by the lapidity of Ins vic- 
toiics. Hcep impiessions, they s.iw, must he made 

by 

' Rnslmoitli, vol, i. p, 171. Pjrl. Hist, vol vi. p* 3*^ 
Jrratikl}!!, p. 108. 
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by tlic English swoid, and a vigorous ofrciis.Ivc war chap. 
be waged against these mighty potentates, cie they 
sNUiiid losigii a piiueipality, which they had now 
luJly subdued, and which tlicy held in scciiie pos- 
session, by Its being siiiioundcd witli all then other 
tciriloi les. 

To answ'cr, theieforc, all these great and impor- 
tant ends; to satisiy then young king in the iiist 
icqiu'st hich he made them ; to piove their sense 
ol' llie many royal vlitiies, parliculatly cccononiy, 
with* which Chat les was endowed; the house of 
uniimons, conducted by the wisest and ablest sena- 
tnis tliat had evei Honiished in England, thought 
jiiopci to confci oil the Liiig a supply ol two suhsi- 
clas, amounting to 112,000 pounds.* 

'J IMS nicasuic, which discoveis rather a cruel 
muckciy ol Clhailes dian any scuous design ol sup- 
porlmg him, appears so cxtraoidinaiy, when con- 
sidcied in all its cliciimstanccs, tint it natiually 
iiininums up oui attention, and laiscs an cn(]iiiiy 
lonccinmg the causes ol a conduct, unpiccudcnUd 
in ail lOnglisli pailiaincnl Sonuineiuus an asscin- 
blv, composed ol persons of vaiious disjnisitions, 
was not, It is piuhahle, wholly inlluenced by the 
s.inie motives ; and few declared openly then tine 
uasoii We shall, llieteioic, appro.ieh iieatei to the 
Liiili, il i.c mention all the views A\hieh the pie'^eut 
ciiiijiiiieLiire could suggest to them. 

Ji IS not to be doubted, but spleen and ill-will 
against tlie duke of Buckingliaiii had an inlluence 
iMth iiiariy So vast and rapid a fortune so little 
iiii-tiled could not lait to e.veile public envy , and 
huwesei men’s haticd might have been suspended 
h<i a inoniCMl while the duke’s coudnet seemed to 
gialily their passions and their picjuihces, it was 
nnpo&sihle loi him long to preserve the altei tiuns of 
the people. Ills iiillucncc over the iiioilesty of 

Cluiles 

' A subsidy was now fallen to about 5^,000 pounds. Cabbala, 

P- lust edit. 
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I* Cli.iiles exceeded even that which he had acqulied 
o\ci the ^\eakiicss ol James ; iioi vas any puhlit 
jiicasuie conducted hut by his counsel and diiecliuu. 
His vehcinent tenipci pioniptcd him to laise su(|. 
dcniy to the highest elevation his naltcicis and de- 
pendents : And upon the least occasion ol chs- 
pleasuio, lie thiew tliciu down ^Mth equal impetu- 
osity and violence. Implacable in his hatied ; licklc 
in Ills iriendships * All men were cither rcg.iidcd as 
his enemies, oi dieaded soon tohecume such. The 
whole powei ol the kingdom was giasped by Ifis m- 
satiable hand; svhde he both engiosscd the iutiic 
conlidcncc of his master, and held, invested in lus 
single pci sun, the most considciable ^olhces ol the 
Cl oil n 


llosvi VF K the ill-hiimoui oF the commons might 
have been inci cased by these considciations, we .no 
not to suppose them the sole motives. The last 
pailiauKiit oi James, amidst all thcii joy and Icsti- 
vit) , had given him a supply very dispiopoitioncd 
to Ins demand and to the occasion. And as cvei^ 
house oi commons which was elected dining loity 
ycais, succeeded to all the passions and piiiicipics 
oi then piedeccssois ; we ought lathei to iccouiit 
lor this obstinacy from the geneial situation oi' the 
kingdom duiing that whole pciiod, than iiom any 
ciicuinstauces w'hich attended this pailiculai coii- 
junctuic. 

The nation was very little accustomed at that 
time to the burden oi taxes, and had nevci opened 
their puiscs in any degicc lot stippoi ting then sove- 
reign i'.veii Kli/.ahetli, iiotwithslandiiig liei vigour 
and fiiigality, and the necessaiy wars in which she 
W'as cng.igcd, had leasoii to complain of the coiu- 
fiions in this parllculai ; noi could the .luthonty ol 


that piinccss, Ithich was othciwisc almost absoliilc, 
c'\ei extoit liuiii them theioquisite supplies. Ihi- 
bits, inoic than reason, we Iiiid in eseiy thing lobe 
the gosermng piiiiciple ol mankind. In this view 
3 likewise 
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likewise the sinking of the value of subsidies must chap. 
te considered as a loss to the king. The pailia- 
ment, swayed by custom, would not augment their 1625. 
number in the same proportion. 

Tii£ puritanical party, though disguised, had a 
great autlunity over the kingdom ; and many of 
flic leaders among the commons had sccictly em- 
bi.iccd the rigid tenets of that sect. All these were 
disgusted with the court, both by the prc\ jlence of 
the i^iinciples ot civil libcity essential to their pai ty, 
and on account ol the tcstraiut under which they 
^^cle held by the established hierarchy. In oidei to 
foitily liimscli against the resentment ol fames, 
Jlucknighani* had affected popularity, and cnlcied 
into the cabals of tbe puiit.ins But being secuic of 
the conhdcnce of Chailes, he lud since ahaiidonecl 
this [laity ; and on that account was the iiioie c\ 
posed to their haticd ami lescntmcnt. Though tin 
lehgious schemes ol m.iny ol thepuiitans, when ex 
plained, appear pretty liivoloiis, we arc not tlienci 
to imagine that they were pin sued by none bu 
poisons ol weak uiidei standings. Some men of the 
gieatest pai ts and most extensive know ledge that the 
iialioii at this tune pioduccd, could not enjoy an v 
peace ol uiind ; because obliged to hear piayeis 
olTcicd up to the Divinity by a priest coveied with 
.1 white linen vestuient. 

Thk match W'lth France, and the ai licks in la- 
vout of catholics, which weic suspected to be in 
the treatv, weie likewise causes ol disgust to this 
whole paity . Though it must be icinaikcd, that the 
Connexions with that ciow'n were iiiuch loss obnox- 
ious to the protestants, and less .igreeablc to the 
catholics, than the alliance loimeily projected with 
^ipaiii, and weie thcicforc received Kitiiei with plc.i- 
siuc than dissatislactioii. 

To all these causes we must yet add another of 
coiisideiable moment. The bouse of coinrnoiis, w'c 

may 
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P. may ob&cive, was almost entiicly "ovcrneJ by .i set 
ot men of the most tiiicuiiiiiion capacity, and the 
laiffcst views . Men wlm i\cic now loinicd into a 
regular paity, and united, as well by fixed aims 
and pio|ects, as by the liaidships which some of 
them had nndcigone in piosecutioii of them. 
Among these, we may mention the names ol sir Kd- 
ward Coke, sii Edwin Sands s, sii Rolicrt Pliilips, 
sh Francis Seynioui, sn Dudley Digges, sn Juliii 
Elliot, sii Thonus Wentwoith, Mi. Selden^and 
Mr. Pym. Animated with a warm rcgaid to libcity, 
these geneioiis patiioLs saw ivith legiet an un- 
bounded powci cxeicised by the ciowii, and wcic 
resolved to seiitc llic oppoitunity v\hK:h the king's 
necessities otlered them, ol i educing the preroga- 
tive within more leasonable compass. Thoiioh 
their anccstuis had blindly given way to piactues 
and piecedcnts favoiiiahle to kingly pow'ci, and had 
been able, notwithstanding, to pieserve some small 
icinains o( liberty; it would be impossible, tlicy 
tboiight, w ben all these pi etensinns were meiliodircd, 
and piosccuted Ijy the inci easing knowledge of the 
age, to ni.iiiitain any shadow of populai govein- 
nient, in opposition to such unlimited aulboiity in 
the soveieign. It was ncccssaiy to h\ a choice: 
Eitbei to abandon entirely the piivileges ol thepeo- 
jile, oi to seiuic them by hiuier and more piccise 
liaiiieis than the constitution bad liitlieito piovided 
lot tlieiii. In this dileiiiiiKi, men ol such aspii mg 
geiiinscs, and such independent (ortiiiies could not 
long delibeiate * 'J’hey boldly eiribiaced the side of 
fjeedom, and lesolvcd to giant no supplies to tJicir 
necessitous pi nice without extolling concessions in 
favoui ol civil libeity. The end they esteeincil 
beneficent and noble The means, legulai and con- 
stitntion.l1. To giant or lefuse supplies w.is the uii- 
iloubtcd piivilege of the commons. And as all 
liuman govei iiuieiits, pailicularly those of a mixed 

liamc, 
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Tiame, arc in continual (luciuatiun, it was as natural c H a i*. 
Ill thcii opinion, and allu\> able, iui popul.n asseiii- ^ 
blics to lalvc advantage ol lavotuaidu incidents, in 
oi Jci to sccijic the subject ; as lui the inonaichs, m 
oidei to extend then own authoiity. With plcasine 
they belield the kin^ nnoived in a luiei»;n ^\ar, 
i\hich tendered him cveiy day mote dcjicndent on 
the pailiainenl; mIiiIc at the s.nnc time the siLiia- 
null ol the k.in»;doiii, even without any inililaiy pie- 
jiaiations, ^ave it sullicient secniity against all inva- 
sion "liuin lorci 5 i;uci s Peihaps loo, it had partK' 
pioceeded fioni expectations ol this natuic, that the 
pupiilai leadeis had been so uig;ent ioi a niptiiic 
with Spam ; ^nor is it cicdihlc, that lelinions 7cal 
could so lar have blinded all ol them as lo maLe 
tliciii discovei in such a incasuie any appeal ance oi 
necessity, or any hopes of success. 

J3ut, howescr naluial all these sciuinicnts nii^liL 
appeal to the connli)-paily, it is not to he nna|>,in- 
ed that (Ihailes would euleilam the same ideas., 
.Slion<<;ly prejudiced in (avoui oi the duke, whom 
he had lieaid so hirrhly extolled in pailiaincnt, hr 
could not conjccluie the cause ul so sudden an altei- 
alion in then opinions. And when the w.ii which 
lliey themselves had so earnestly solicited, was at last 
coiiiiiienccd, the iimnediale deseiliun ol iheii su\e- 
iei»n could not but seem veiy unaccounlable. Kven 
llioLi^h no laitlici inotuc had been siis[)eclcd, the 
leliisal of supply in such ciicumstanccs would na- 
tiiiallv to him appeal ciuel anddcceitlnl Hut when 
be peiecived th.it this nieasuie ptocceded iroin an 
iiiteiitioii ul incioachiii^ on Ins authoiit) , he lailerl 
iiul to legaid these elaiuis as lii^hl) ciiininal and 
ttaiicuuis. Ihosc lofty ideas of inon.ii chical powei 
uliuh wcie veiy eoinmoiily ado[>lcd dniin;^ that 
fiiic, •md to which the ainhiu;iu)us natuie ol the 
hiiglish t onstitutionjrave so plausible an appeal aiu e, 

^cie fninly iiselcd iii (.iliailcs ; and liot'csei mo- 
del ale 
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c ii^A P. clfiatc his temper, the natural and unavoidable pre- 
possessions of self-love, joined to the late unifurtn 
lo.'i pi ccedent-s in favour ot pi erogativc, had made him 
legaid liis political tenets as certain and uncontro- 
veited. Taugiit to consider even the ancient lavis 
and constitution more as lines to direct his conduct, 
than hanieis to nithslaiid his power; a conspiiacy 
to ciecL new lanipaits in older to straiten his autlio. 
litv appealed but one degree removed from open 
sedition and rebellion. So atrocious in his eyes was 
such a design, that he seems even unwilling to im- 
iitiiJi.!}. putc It to the commons And though he was con- 
sliauied to adjoin n the pailiaincnt by reason of the 
plague, which at that time raged in« London ; he 
iniinediately ic-asscmbled theiii at O\lord, and made 
a new attempt to gam liom them some supplies iii 
i»t Viigiwt. such an in gent necessity. 

aioT'T f'^AKLi'S now found himself obliged to dcpait 
a Aoui. Jclicacv which he had loiineily niain- 

taiiicd. By himself or his ministers, he enteied into 
a particular detail hoth ol the alliances which he 
had iuinied, and ol thcniilitaiy opciatioiis which 
he h id projected.'' He told tiie pailiamcnt, (li.it 
hv .1 piomise ol subsidies, he had engaged the kin|j; 
ot Dv'iim.iik to take pait in the wai ; that this mo- 
11.11 ch intended to entci Germany by the noith. and 
to loiise to aims those piiiices wJio impalient.h 
longed lor an oppoi timity ol assciting the libcityn! 
the cinpiie , that .VlansicUU had undci taken to pc.- 
netrate with an English aimy into the Palatinate, 
and hy lliat (]uaitci to c\cite the iiicinhets of tin 
eiaiigclioa! iMiioii ; that tlie States must be suppoiud 
in tiic iiiiL(]ual watiaie which they maintained with 
Spain; that no less a sum than 700,000 ponnds 
.i-\cn had b..C]i ioimd, hy coinpuLation, lecpiisitc (or 
all these puijioscs ; th.it the nuiiitcnaiice ui the fleet, 


■ Uu^dalc, p 25, 26. 
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Anil defence of Ireland, demanded an animal c h \ p. 
cxpcncs of 400.000 pounds ; tliat he hlniscll had 
alieady exhausted aiiil aiiticipalcd in the puhlu: sei- v^-iS. 
vice' his whole I'eveiiuc, and had scat eel y lelt sulii- 
t leiiL tor the daily subsistence ot huuseli aiul Ins 
hiiidy;'' that on his aecessiou tj the cioun, he 
ionnii a debt oi above <^ 00,000 pounils, coiiLi acted 
|)V his father in suppoit oi the palatine; and that, 

^^|llle prince of Wales, he had hiui'.ell coiiti acted 
debts^ iiotwillistandinpr his gieat fii’jialitv, to the 

amount of 70,000 pounds, which he had expended 
L'litncly on naval .aid militaiy an. .aments. Aiter 
iiientioniim; all these facts, the kin^ even conde- 
sCJiided to usip entic.itics. lie said, tliat this tC([uest 

u. ts the hist that he ]i.ul ever ni.idc them ; lli.it he 
Mas von. and in the coi.'ineuccment ol his iei»n; 

«)id if h^ now met with kind and dutilul iisa''e, it 
ivould endear to Iiiiii the use oi ]),'.i li.nnents. and 

v. oiil'l for ever pieseiveaii cntiie haimuii) hetuecii 
linn and Ins people.' 

To these icasons the commons icmained inexora- 
ble. Nululllist.indiii;^ that the Iviiia.’s mcasui es, on 
the siipposltioii ol a foicis;!! wai, v\ hich tliev had 
coiiitaiitly deiiuiidcd, weie altojretlicT iiiic\cej>tioii- 
able, they obstinately iclused any laitliei aid. .Sonic 
nicnibeis lavour.ible to the coiiit havinj*; insisted on 
all addition of two filtcenths to the foiiiiei supply, 
even this pittance was lelused;’’ though it was 
Liuiwii that a fleet and army weie hnijr at Poits- 
iiiontliin ii^icat wantot p.iy and piuviiions; .nul that 
ihickint!,Iiaui, the adiiiii.d, aiid the licasiiicr ot the 
>u\ V, h.id advanced on their own ciedil neai .1 hiin- 
(lied thousand pounds (ui the sea-service.' llesulc!; 
all their other motives, the house ol commons had 

made 

* I’arl. Hist. vol. vi. p. .iflO. 

' Kush. vol. I. p. 177, 17 s, &.C. Pail. Ills' vol. vi. p ‘Uiy^ 

iiiklTu, p. 108, JO 9 . Joiirn. 10 Aua;. HiJS. 

' Ruih. svi. 1 . p. 1110, * Pari lii't. sol. m p. 3S0, 
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c H A P. made a discovciy whicli, as they wanted hut a pre- 
teiiLC iur theii icfusal, inilanied them ajrainst the 
tbHi. Louil and a^atiisl the duke of Ruckiii^hain. 

WiiLN James deserted the Spanish alliance, and 
com ted that of France, he had promised to fuiiiisit 
Louis, who was entirely destitute of naval iuiee, 
with one ship of war, together with seven arineil 
'v essels hlicd liom the mei chants. These the FrciicJi 
couiL had pielended they would employ against tlic 
Gciiocse, who being him and uselul allies to the 
Spanish munaichvy w'cic naturally legaided with an 
evil eye, both by the king ot France and ol Kiig- 
land. AVhen these vessels by Ghailes’s oiders ai- 
iivcd at Dieppe, tlicic aiose a sti ong suspicion tliji 
they weie to seive against Uochclie. The sailois 
were inllamcd. Thatiaccol men, who ai cat pic- 
sent both caiclcss and ignorant in all matlcis ol le- 
ligioii, w'eie at that tune only ignorant They diew 
up a icinonstiance to Pennington, their com mandci ; 
.ind signing all then names in a ciicle, lest he should 
discover the ling-leadcrs, they laid it undci his 
prayer-book. Pennington declared, that he would 
lathei be hanged in England foi disobedience, than 
fight against his biolhei pioteslants in Fiance. The 
whole squadion sailed immediately to the Downs. 
There they received new oidcrs lioin Buckingham, 
loid admiral, to letuiu to Diejipc. As the duke 
knew that authority alone would not sullice, he em- 
ployed much ait.iiid many subtilties to engage then 
to obedience ; and a iiimour which was spiead 
tliat peace had been concluded between the Ficiich 
king and the hugonots, assisted him in his purpose 
When they arrived at Dieppe they loiind that they 
had been deceived Sir Feidiuando Gorges, who 
commanded one ol the vessels, broke tin ough and 
letuined to England. All the olhceis and sailots ol 
all the other ships, notwithstanding gi eat ollcis inatle 
them by the Frcncli, imiiiedi.itcly dcscilcd. Due 
gunner alone prefeiied duty lowaids hib king to the 

cause 
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tiuse of religion ; iiiitl l»c was aftci waids killed mC H \ r. 
cliai!i,'”r. taiiMou before RocIicIIl.* 1 lie eaie 
^juJi liisLoii ms Ila^c t.ikcn lo lecoid ibis litvoluiis it 
cvciU, pioves witb wli.iL ptcasiue the news was le- 
CL'ivcd by the nation. 

The house oI conunoiis, when iurorined ol thc^e 
tiaiisactions, shewed tlic same attaehnieiit witli the 
sailoisloi tlie proteslaiit leligiim, iim was i lien /e.d 
nuieh belter "iiidcd by ilmsoii and sound polie). It 
V IS notcorisiele’ctl, that it W'.is liigld^- pioljai J ^ llie 

kitigand tlie duke themsclxc's li.u! I«c.l been I'e- 
etived by the ai Lillees ot Fraijec, iKn ii ul they any 
luistiK ii'iLiiliOii aj^ai'isL the luigonols , that wiie !l 
olliciwne. yet niigiit then in-asitii-s be justihe l iiy 
le.e most obMons and most leeeivi-d tnaMins oi 
(im! polnv. lli.tL d tlio lotcc ol Spun we'eical- 
Iv so cxoibdaiit as the eo •nnons insagi ’<■(;, the 
Jieiiv-li mon.-ieh was t!ic on!> innie that eonUi 
oppose its jjrogiess, and picwi.c the lvila”».i' (^l 
J'anopc; that liis povn was at p osi nt le'U ■ by 
liie Jiii^oiiots, who beiHji, ptA-x • cd . . a. > p !\i* 
Ji.'Msaii<l eseii («!' fol tilled to *M!s, 1. i < ' ‘d an ei ip.ie 
within Ins eiiipne, and kept !i in in '.-inet'iil ki 
I' lusv aiul iinpiietnde , ^Iiac an I'ls’ii * e: !i ' ii 

it that time vaiUoiily and seli'it. m d by 

tlicii leadeis, wJio, hem ilisi 'jd in so ’ e i . " t 
iiiliignf, look .idsanlige ol tba nts 'i •el' i o'a- 
leiiee ol i e'l.'an'n, ir Oi<Li lo eo' .n tii- : le' 
dial the DnUh. ni'li'CHced Ln !*• m 
• ii'uda '.(pi.i honol Iwenlv ship, to joni lin. 1 'i-iilIi 
'■•- et. einpio'v cd against liie iith.tHlianLs ot Rot lielb 
diat the Spanish uioiiaieli, sensnile ot tlie jinieeoii- 
ktiipicuces, secretly siippoiled the pioLe iS.iiiiL's III 
I lance; .iiid that all piince.s h.ail evci saeiifie.'J i > 
ifasonsol stale the inteiests ol ll eii icligion in !.)- 
eouiiti les. All these obsioi-.s eonsKk i.-..'‘?'s 

bad 

' rrjuLl)ii,p, 100. Rii-!i. sol. .. p. 17 0 '5, S2G, Le. 

" Juiiiii. ih AiJiil 
OL. VI. 
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had no influence. Great murmurs and discontents , 
still pievailed in parliament. The liiip;onots, though 
leaa. they had no giound of complaint against the French 
coui t, ATcre thought to bd as much entitled to assist- 
ance from England, as il they had taken arms in 
defence oi then libcitics and leligioii against the 
peisccuting lage of the catholics. And it plainK 
appears iiom this Incident, as ivcll as from man) 
othcis, that ol all European nations, the Bntisii 
svere at th.it time, and till long after, the^ most 
under the influence of that religious spiiit which 
tends lathei to inflame bigotry than inciease peace 
and mutual charity. 

On this occasion the commons renewed ihcir 
eternal complaints against the giuwth ol popeiy, 
Avhich Avas ever the chief of then giievances, .md 
iiOAv their only one.' They demanded a stiict exe- 
cution of the penal Iravs against the catholics, and 
icnionstrated against some late pardons granted tu 
piicsts.*^ Tliey attacked Montague, one of the 
king's chaplains, on account of a moderate lx>ol 
whicli he had lately published, and Avhich, to their 
gieat disgust, saAcd viituous catholics, as aacHjs 
other chi istians, irom eternal torments.' Chaiiis 
gave them a gracious and a compliant answer tu all 
then leinonstranccs. He was, hoAAever, in Im 
heart, extremely avcise to these furious measures 
Though a determined protestant by principle as 
AAell as inclination, he had cntciUnicd no violent 
liorioi against popery; and a little humanity, he 
thought, Avas due by the nation to the leligionoi 
their ancestors. That degiec of lihcity Avhicli is 
iiOAY indulged to catholics, though a party much 
inoic obnoxious than during the 1C igii of the Sluait''. 
it suited neilhei A\ith Ghailcs’s sentinients, nui the 
liiiinour ol that age, to alloAv them. An abatement 

ol 

J'rniiklyn, p. 'i kc. 

" Far]. Hisi. \a! ^j. p. 3/1. Journ. I Aujr. Jfi‘25. 

" Fari. Hist. vol. vi. p. 363. Jgiirn. 7 July 1625, 
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of the more rigorous laws was all he intended ; and chap. 
his engagements with France, notwithstanding that 
their regular execution had never been pioinised oi loss, 
expected, required of liiiu some indulgence. But 
iinfoitunate was this prince, that no measure 
einbiaced during his whole reign was ever attended 
with more unhappy and mote fatal consequences. 

The extieme rage against popery was a sure cha- 
lacteristic of puiitanism. The house oi commons 
(hscqycrcd other intallible symptoms of the pieva- 
lence of that party. They petitioned the king for 
leplacing such able clergy as had been silcncccl lor 
want of conformity to the ceremonies.^ They also 
enacted Iaws*foi the strict ohsei\ance of Sunday, 
which the Puritans affected to call the Snlibath, and 
which they sanctified by the most melancholy indo- 
lence.* It is to be lemaiLcd, that the different 
appellations of this festival w'cic at that time known 
symbols of the different paities 

Tur king, finding that the parliament was re- 
solved to giant him no supply, and would furnisli 
him w'lth nothing but empty piotestatioiis ol duly,*' 

01 disagreeable complaints of grievances; took ad- 
\autagc ol the plague, ‘ which began to appear at 
Oxford, and on that prMciice immediately dissolved 
them. By finiHliing the session writh a dissolution, 
instead of a pioiogation, he .sufficiently cxpiesscd 
Ins dlspleasiiie at theii conduct. 

To supply the want oi paiiianicntary aids, Charles Au^t vi 
issued prisy -seals lor hoi rowing money from his 

subjects. 

Kushwoilli, vul. I. p. ?S1. * 1 Car. I <.ap. i. Joum. 

• 1 June nil’s. '* IrdiiLl)!], p. 1 1.3. Uusliwrorth, \ul. i. p. lUO. 

' '1 lie ]>] ague was really so violsiit, that it hiid been aiuveil iii 
tlie hoiwe at the beginning ol the session, to petition the Jciiig to 
arljoiira them. Jouiii. 21 June 1025 So ii was imjwssible (o cnlei 
upon giicsances, cseu if theic had been any. The only business of 
die parliament w as to give supply, sshich was so in ich wanted by the 
in order tu carry on the ssai inwhicli the) had engaged him. 
p 2 
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C II A I* swb|ccts.'‘ The advantaj!;e reaped by this expc 
client ^^as .i small eoinpeiisatioii loi the disgust 
u ’t which it occabioiied By means, however, of 

supply, and by othci expedients, he nas, tlio"«;h 
October 1 . Jj(}it,nlty^ enabled to eipiip his fleet It 

sisted of eij^hty vessels jruat and small ; and c niiul 
on boaid an ainiy ol 10,000 men. ,Sn lulw.inl 
tlecil, lately cieated viscount Wimblcton, nas ii,- 
Nii\aiex- ti listed Avith the cotmiiand. He s.ii!ed ii"nied!.'>-t ' / 
V>.niist'* foi Cadi/, and IciUnd the bay ill M of bpauish^sl'i'), 
Sp»ui. ot* jr ic.it value He cilhei nc;>;leLli.J to attach tlir-t 

ships, m altenipLed it pieposteioi: .U. Iheainiy 
Mas lauded .ind a foil taLen But llu undiscipliitcd 
soklieis, hiulinu, sli.ie ol Miiic, coicl.l not be le- 
slKiined fioiii the ninu. .1 excesses iMither st.iy 
appealing liintless, they mcic •ennbai '-.cd , and the 
, fleet pul to sea Milh an intent ion ol mli ice})LiMn;tlic 
iSpamsli jralleons. But the pla 5 ;ue I»avin«j; sci/cd the 
Nuicnib seamen and soUliers, they nc.e ohliircd to abandon 
all hopes oi this pi i/e. and letuin to Enirland. 
Loud complaints M'cic m.ide ap;ainsl the couit lot 
Inti iisline; bo iinjioitant a command to a man liLc 
(jcciI, nlioin, thoiioh he possessed «^ieaLe.vpeueuce, 
the people |ud^',inj>, b) the e\ enl, esteemed ol sleu- 
dei cap.icits ‘ 

(hi Mil. rs, having; laded ol so lie ha pri/c, v.is 
oliliocil .I'Taiii to hive iccouise to a jiaihamcnt 
^riioi I’ll the ill snciessol his eiilci pi ises dimincslied 
Ins anllioi i(y, ami shelled enei) day inoie plainlv 
the iiiipi iidenee of the Spanish i\ai ; though the in- 
eie.isc ol I'ls in v.' 0'S.L5< s le'ndc.t'd himmoie dc|)cnd- 
ent, .I'ld inoie c' posed lo the eiiei (‘achinents ol the 
I oi.iiiio'i.s , Iieiv.s ic'sohcd to ti y once inoie that 
•'. 11.1 le'iidi' and eoi.' lil.’iion.il osp«.dient loi siippl) 

M /- ieiii.ips mo. a litlle political art. Minch .it th.il 
li ne hi pi.ilised, m is miicli ti listed lo. lie had 
named loin popular leadcis, sluiilUol counties' 

bii 

' tiiisii \o' 1 ]i !!J '2 Rail liri \(il m m 107. 

' Pi 111! 1)11, p. 1 1 t. 1. p. 1 '^ 1 
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<tr KtKv aid Coke, sii Kolicrt Philips, hii Thonu*: C ii A p. 
VVciitn (Hill, and sii Ki.iiicis Scyinoin ; and, ihoijnli ^ 
the question li.id Ijcl'Ii iuinicily nuicli contested,"' ibjo. 
Jie lliout!;lit ih.iL lie had liy that means incapacitated 
iheiii lioiii bcinji, elected meiiibcis. lint his inten- 
tion heinj^ so evident, rathci ]>nt the commons 
^iioie upon IIrii jrnai<! Know ol patiiots still ic- 
jnanied to keo[} up (he >ll-hninour ol the house; 
and men ncedu! lint I'ttU insluution oi ilietoiic to 
recoyiinend to liieia prailices which increased iheii 
own iinpoitance ami considei ation The weakness 
ot the court al o could not luoie evidently appear 
than by its he iivj; led need to use so iiielhi tii il an 
fvpedieiit, in*oicIei to ohtani uii luUiiciice ovei the 
coinnions. 

Till viewi, thcrefoic, of the last parliament weiePiW > 
muiicdiately adopted ; as il live sa‘uc men lunl been • 
cKi'y wheie elected, and iio lime had iiileiK ii<‘d 
since then meeting. 'W' lieu the kmii laid hcloic the 
house his necessities, 'ind asked I'oi siqiply, they 
'I'lnitdiately voted him thitc subsidies and llucc 
lilUe.iLlis : and thoii«h they aftciwaids added one 
f.iiIiSid) iiioie, the sum w i>s little piopoilioned to the 
':.)L ilncss ui the occasion, and ill lilted to pioinotc 
llcise vicws ol success and "loiy h.i wliiv-li I lie 
)ounp; pi nice m his lust ciileipmc so aidcutly 
hiiijred lint this ciicumstancc was not the most 
n's.i|Xiceahle one. The supply was only voted by 
the c(/iiiinous. 'I’lie passing of tli.it vote into a law 
was ic'sci ved till the end of the session " A condition 
was llu’i ebv made, in a very iindistinginslieri m.m- 
iit'i,w'Uh tluii soveieigu. Undci coloiu ol lediess- 
irig Ol icvaiiccs, which duiin^!. this shtuL ici>;;n conlil 
not be veiy mnueious, they weie to piocecd m it> 

•Ullallllfir 

"■ It js jivM>s an c\p.e^s rl iiiseui ilic wVit oi sniMmoiii, tlut no 
‘JiLrili shall l>c cliD-tLii , but the tuiiUaiv ]ii,(aicc had uIll'i prcvail- 
ll’t xscs, p. .IS. \ ct suit ^reai doii'us cull I Mined oii 

‘hishciid. Sccjouiii. 9 Apiil lOlt. "Jniiiu. '27 'djich 
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CHAP, gjulating and controlling every part of government 
which displeased them : And if the king either cut 
them short in this undertaking, or refused compli. 
ance with their demands, he must not expect any 
supply from the commons. Great dissatisfaction 
was expressed by Charles at a treatment which he 
deemed so haish and undiitifiil." Jlut his urgent 
necessities obliged him to submit ; and he waited 
with patience, obseiving to what side they would 
turn themselves. 

Impeach. The duke of Buckingham, formeily obnoxious 
Buckiug. to the public, became eveiy day more unpopiilai, 
by the symptoms which appeared both of his want 
of temper and prudence, and of the tiiiconti oiled 
ascendant which he had acquired over his mastci 
Two violent attacks he was obliged this session to 
sustain; one from the eail of Biistol, another lioni 
the house of commons. 

As long as James lived, Bristol, secure of the 
concealed favoui of that munaicli, had expressed all 
duty and obedience ; in expectation that an oppor- 
tunity would oiler ul iciiisUliiig himself iii Ins 
former credit and authority. I'vcn alter Cliailcs'- 
acccssioii, lie despaiied not. lie subniilLcd to tiu 
king’s commands of remaining at his connlrv-scal, 
and of absenting himself fiom parlranieiit. Afany 
trials he made to regain tlic good opinion of Ins 
master ; but finding them all li inllcss, and ohsen- 
ing Chailcs to be entirely governed by Bucking- 
ham, Ins implacable enemy, he resolved no lorigci 
to keep any ineasuies with the court. A new spiiit, 
he saw, and a new power, aiising in the nation; and 

to 

" Parliamentary History, vol. vi p. 149. Rushwoith, vol. i. 
p. 224. 

llis credit with the king had gnen him such inHiicncc, that he 
had no less than tsseiity proxies granted him this parliament hy '<0 
many peers, which occasioned a \otc, that no peer should base 
above two proxies. The rail of 1 ciccstci m 1^85, had once ten 
proxies. D'l! wes, p. i 
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to tliese he was determined for the future to trust chap. 
lor his security and piotection. 

When the pailiamciit was summoned, Chailes, i^.c. 
by a stretch of preiog.itive, had given ordeis that 
no wiit, as is custoinaiy, should he sent to Biistol.'' 

Th.it nobleman applied to the house ol loids by 
petition ; and craved their good ofliees with the king 
loi obtaining what was his due as a pcci ol the 
realm. His urit was sent him, but accompanied 
with 4 letter riomthe lord keeper, Covcntiy, coni' 
inandiiig him in the king's name to absent himself 
horn parliament. This letter Bristol conveyed to 
the lords, and asked advice how to piocccd in so 
delicate a situation.' The king's pioliibition was 
withdrawn, and Biistol took his seat. Broiokcd at 
these repe.ited instances of vigoui, which the uuiit 
denominated contumacy, Charles ordered his ailoi- 
ncy-gciieral to enter an accusation nl high ticasoii 
ag.'iiusL him. By way ol recrimination, Bristol ac 
cused Buckingham of high treason. Both the call's 
defence of himself and accusation of the duke i e- 
mam;* and, together with some original leltcis still 
evtant, contain the fullest and most authentic ac- 
count ol all the negotiations with the house of 
Austria. From the whole, the great imprudence 
uf the duke evidently appears, and the sway of his 
ungovernable passions , butitw'ould be diflicult to 
collect thence any action which in the eye of the 
law could be deemed a ciime; much less could 
subject him to the penalty of treason. 

Tiih impeachment of the commons was still less 
daugetous to the duke, were it estimated by tlic 
standaid ol law and equity. The house, after hav- 
ing voted upon some queries of Dr. Tuiner's i/tai 
common fame was a snffuient gt ound of accusation by 

the 

’’ Riishwonh, vol i. p. 23f). 

’ Ibid. vol. i. p. 237. Frankhn, p. 120, kc. 

" Rushworth, \ol.i. p.256. 202, 203, kc. 1< raiikI]rB, p. 123, kc. 
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C u W. the commons^ pioccciled lo f].imc rcirnLir niLu lc^ 
lnickiitu,li,iiii. They :iccuscil hiiiiof haviiir 
ib.'d iiiiiLeil many oIIicls inhi*> pci son; ol liaviiij*, boufrlii 
tnool lliein; ol nctiiicctinjr to »iuucl the seas, m- 
somueU that many nieichaiit-siiips had ialteii iulu 
the hands ol tlic enemy, ol dcli\eiiii(r ships to ihc 
ViL'iieh kiii« ill okIci losci\e a««;.ilnst the hnooiiols ,, 
ol heiii'i, emploved II) the sale ol honoiiis and olhccs , 
ol at*. epliiid cvteiisive pants liom thecioAvn; of 
piociinter manv titles of honom loi hiH kintjred ; 
and *)i athmnistci'iid phvsic to the late kin^ivilhoiit 
at.:(uainLnij, his pliysicians All these aiticlcs aji- 
pe.ir. Iiom Loinpai iii» the accus.ilion and icpiy, If) 
he Litlici liivolons, oi lalse, oi both.' The uidv 


ihai i,c which could be ic»aid>.'d as impoilant w.is, 
that he had cxloitcd a siiiii ol ten thousand poimds 
liom the Kasl-lmha company, and that he had con 
hscatedsome <!,oods beloniin« to Flench nicichants, 
on pi’ctencc ol then bcin*; the piopcity ol Spamsli 
i he impeachment ne^cl tame to a lull iletennin i 
tion; so that it is dilhcult loi ns lo »;ive a ileosivc 
opinion with I epud to these ai tides Jhtl it iiuisi 
bt conk 'ised. dial the duke’s aiiswci in these pai li- 
cnlais. as in all the lest, ib so cleat .ind satisfactoi v. 


tliai It IS inipossihlc lo iduse oiii assent to it." ] iis 
l.iuils and hleiiiisiics weie in many lespects very 
peal, hut lapacity and asaiice weie vices >Yitli 
Vthicli he was eiitiiely iinarcjuaiuted. 

1 1 is icmai kahle that the commons, though s'l 
mil. h at a Joss lf» hiiil aiticles oi chaigc against 
lintknidiam nc'Ti ad.iptcd Ih istol’s accus.ition, oi 
i 1 peacli.tl tiie duLe loi Ins co'iduct in the Spanisii 
licaly. the most blamcable ciieumst.ince in lus 
wJiole lilc. J ie Is.al leason lo f'c'ieve the Sp ’iiiaitK 
siuccieni then piulcssioiis, yet, in oidei to gi ilu'' 


Riishwoiil., vol I p. 217. WIii.IoiIl, p. 'i. 

' Ri.sliwoiiIi,\(>| 1 p J06, &.e 37)5y.t Tc'-iia. 25 March lO^C 
''\\lmlf.cK, p 7 ' 
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liis private passions, lie had hurried his master and CHAP, 
liis Lounlry into a «ur pernicious to the iiiteiests of 
huth. Hut so riveted thiuuohuut the nation \\'eie isub. 
tlie piejiiflices with repaid to Spanish deceit and 
i.ilschood, that very iew of the commons seem as 
-\cl to have hecn Lonvinced that tiicy had been se- 
duced by Ihickin^haiii’s naiiative : A ccitaiii pi oof 
that a discoveiy of tins natuic was not, as is inia- 
>);iiic<i by scvcial histoitaiis, the cause oi so sudden 
and«sui prising u vaiiation in the measures ui the 
pal I lament.* 

W II f Li the commons were thus wainily engaged 
against Huckiiigham, the king seemed desiious of 
ciiiinaLing c'Feiy oppoitiiiiity by wliichhe could cx- 
picss a conlcinpt and disrcgaid loi them. No one 
vas at that tiiiK* suHicicnlly sensible oi the gieat 
u eight u Inch the coimiions buic in the Uilance of 
the conslitutioii. The hisLoiy o( Kngland hail 
iie\ei hitlieito aliouleil onenislaucewlicican) great 
iiioveuiwiit oi icvoiulion had pioceeded liom the 
huAci inaise. Ami as their lank, both considered 
ill a bodv and as in.hviduals, A\as but the second in 
the kingdom, lu'l'm.g les-; than latal cxpciience 
cull 111 engage tlie Ivigl'sii piinces to pav a due legaid 
to the iiiclinalums oi that loiiiiidable assembly. 

fii I eail ol Sullolk, chaiicellcr ol the university 
Oi (Iambi idgc, d) ing about this time, Jhickingham, 
ll’uugli lying iindei inipe.ichmeiit, ^i.is yet, by 
nic Ills of coiirt-niLci est, chosen in his pKicc. Tlie 
tuiiunous icsented .iiul loudly complained ol this 
.illiont; and the moie to ciiiagc them, the king 
liiiiisell I ole a letter to the univcisil> , ecloliing the 
duke, and giving tlicui thanks loi liis election “ 

Till loid-kecpei, in tiie king s n.ime, e\pns‘.ly 
coininanded the house not to meddle with his mi- 
uislci and servant. Huckinghani ; .tiid uideicd them 

to 


'' Sec note [1] at the end of tlicsoluinc. 
* Uubliwortli, vul. u p. Jri 
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CHAP, to finish, in a few days, the hill which they had 
begun for the subsidies, and to make some addition 
1686. to them ; otherwise they must nut expect to sit any 
longei.* And though these harsh commands were 
endeavoured to be explained and mollified, a few 
days after, by a speech of Buckingham's,^ they 
failed not to leave- a distigreeable impression behind 
them. • 

Btsinrs a more stately style which Charles in 
general allected to this parli.imcnt than to the }ast, 
he w'cnt so far in a message, as to threaten the 
commons, that if they did not furnish him with 
supplies, he should be obliged to tiy new counsels. 
This language was sullicicntly clear: Vet, lest any 
ambiguity should remain, sir Dudley Cai leton, vice- 
chambcrlain, took care to explain it. “ I pray you 
“ consider,” said he, “ what these new counsels 
“ are, or may be. I fear to declare those that 1 
conceive. In all Christian kingdoms, you know 
“ that pail laments were in use antiently, by which 
those kingdoms were governed in a most llou> 
rishiiig niannei ; until the monaiclis began to 
“ know their own sticngth, and seeing the tiirbu- 
“ lent spirit of their parliaments, at length they by 
“ little and little began to stand on their preruga- 
tives, and at hist ovei threw the parliaments, 
throughout Christendom, except here only with 

“ us. Let us be caiclul then to preserve the 

“ king's good opinion of parliaments, which bring- 
“ eth such happiness to the nation, and makes us 
“ envied of all others, while there is this sweetness 
between his majesty and the commons ; lest wc 
“ lose the repute of a free people by our turbulency 
“ in pailiament.”* These imprudent suggestions 
rather gave warning than stiuck tenor. A pieca- 

lious 

' Pari. Hist. vol. vi p. 411. 

' Id. ibid. p. 451. Ruskworih,vol. i.p.<225. Franldyn,p. IIS. 
* Rushworili, vol. i. p. 359. WJiitlocke, p. 6. 
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rious liberty, the commons thought, which was to c H a p. 
be preserved by unlimited complaisance, was no 
liberty at all. And it was necessary, while yet in isss. 
their power, to secure the constitution by such in- 
vincible barriers, that no Icing or minister should 
ever, for the future, dare to speak such a language 
to any parliament, or even entertain such a project 
against them. 

Two members of the house, sir Dudley Digges 
^nd^ir John Elliott, who had been employed as 
managers of the impeachment against the duke, 
weie thrown into prison.'* The commons iinme- 
dutcly declared, that they would pioceed no l.u- 
thcr upon business, till they had satisfaction in their 
privileges. Charles alleged, as the ic.ison ol this 
measure, ceitain seditious expressions, which, he 
s.Liil, had, in their accusation of tlie duke, diopped i 
fioin these members. UJpon inquiry it appeared 
that no such expressions had been used.'* The 
members were released, and the king icaped no 
other beneht lioin this attempt than to exaspciate 
the house still farthei, and to shew some degree of 
precipitancy and indiscretion. 

Moved by this example, the house of peers were 
roused from their inactivity; and claimed libeity 
for the earl ol Arundel, who had been lately con- 
fined in the Tower. After many fruitless evasions, 
the king, though somewhat ungracefully, was at 
last obliged to comply." And in this incident it 
sufficiently appeared that the lords, how little so 
ever inclined to popular courses, were not wanting 
in a just sense of their own dignity. 

The ill-humour of the commons, thus wantonly 
irritated by the court, and finding no gratification 
in the legal impeachment of Buckingham, sought 
other objects on which it might exert itself. The 

never- 

Riishwnrth, vol. i. p. 356. 

Id. ibid, p 358. 361. ]*raiiLI)'n, p. 180. 

Rushwoitli, \o]. I. p. 363, 364, S^. iTjakl)!), p. 181. 
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C H A P. ncvei -Failing ciy of popery lieie scivcrl them m- 
stead. They again claimed the execution ol tht 
iijjb. penal laws against catlioiii s , and they presented to 
the king :i list ol poisons inli listed with ofiices, 
most ol them iii'^ignihcant, who were eitiier con- 
A'lcted oi siispccicd iccusants.'‘ Jn this parlicnlai, 
they had, perhaps, some leason to hiainc the kings 
coiulnel. Jle had promised to the last house oi 
commons a lediess ol this leligious giicvance: IhiL 
lie was .ipl. ill innlation of liis lathci, to iniaginc;.thal 
the parliament, when they l.iilcd of supplying his 
necessities, had, on llicii pail, liecd him irom the 
ohligation ol a sUicL pi^iFoncance. A new odium, 
likewise, h\ llicsc lepiescntations, svas*altomptccl to 
he iiiiowii njion Jhickiiip,ham Ills inothei, ssho 
hav! a gicat liiihicnce ovei hhu, was a ptolesscd ca- 
tholic: his wile wms not hee Iiom suspicion • And 
tlic indulgence given to catholics was oF couisc 
supposed to proceeil entirely tiom Ins iredit and 
aullioilly. So violent was the higotiy ol the times, 
th.'t It w.is thought a sulhcieiit icason lor disquahly- 
ing any O'lc liom bolding an odice, that his wnlc, oi 
le'alicn-.. oi compan.ons were papists, though lit 
liimseil was a conioiniist ' 

li IS icuiaikahle, that persecution was heiechiell> 
pii'-I'ad on hy laymen ; .'iid that the chinch was 
willing to have gi mied moie liberty tlian would ht 
allowid hy the commoiis The leconciling doc- 
li !’ies likewise ol Aiontaguc Failed not anew to mn.1 
with sescie ccnsuies Itoui that /eahms assembly.^ 
Tiir next attack made liv the comiiions, had it 
pici.nlcd, would Jiasc pioved decisive. They woie 
pitpai.i ig a reinonstiancc .igainst the lcv)ing ol 
tonnage and poundage without consent ol paiha- 
ment. lliis aitide, logethei with the new impo- 
sitions laid on mcicliaudise hy .lames, coiistiliitcil 

near 

•' Fi anil) 11, p. I*)*). Ihi<.lin»ii 1 i. 

' See (lie list III I'laiillyii aiici liuiiliwoilh. 

Riibhiioilli, ^ot. I. p. '20LI. 
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l»alf of tli(rciowii->-c\v’jMcs ; h < u! ivoijjc ii A p. 
the kina; of tlicsc lesou'tv.. tli-’K \mhsM i. ' v. le- 
<Iiicecl liiin to total s’iii,t.vtn»n a.nl ilt jicinIv. >;• j 
>\'|nle they icUined such a j»letl';^f, hjs des tlj^ '."jj 
jjly aluMcly pioniised, llicv v/cie sine lli.iL noLL'p •; 
eon hi he i el used them. 'l*lion<i;Ii altci ca'i\a-.s"i ^ 
the inatU'i nesir thice months, tlie^ loiiiid them- 
se!\es utteily incapable ol hvina; .ui\ le’;*,al cimie 
upon tlie diikc, they le^iiJcd hnii as a>i iinaolc 
pind,li«-H’..ii>s a tlanc;fions m'nistei ; ami tluy iu- 
Vended to piesenta jietitiun, ivliieii Avoiild then have 
been equivalent to a eoiimiand. foi leinovnrr him 
fie' '1 Ins m ifcsty’s pci son and eonneils 

Tiif knn^iias ulaimcd at the ^oke eli he «■:’"/• 
picpaiod (oi Jinn- liin.knKjian5’s '-ele '.'i’’: lio 
tlu'’i«rht, ^^.^s die hciiia; Ins li end iiul ! i .) 'il- ' 
j\U the othei louiplaints ,i n l i'.ni v.e e i*t le , 
piCteiiees. A little beloit, iii i. s i’;e e.'il di ; 
people No new eiinichad -nic., !> .n di j ' I. 

Altei the most ddijient incinii'. I'lem "il ! the 
jfieatest niaiicc. the sinai‘<>st ip, e. i .eo o' </"!t 
coaid not he h\ed upon In.’ \ V a., n e .. lie ask' i’, 
miistail mankind enteil >.n of > Inaio 'iiodd 
he s.ieJihce* In'! iiiiioeent 1 'Cud !.> pet..’!.! v i-om- 
sidei.itums AVh It iaului a'ldni.iS' shesdcl ho 
i^ta.n III the nation. «eie ho c.ip :di* in ti:e hj'i'ii- 
nm ; ol’ Ins ici^n, to m so '■i„ ' ! .'ii in i i.iec, 

'iich inaLtoi ol tiii'n’i'h to hr. eneni'e'. and dii- 
I om a' 4 eiiient to his .ivlh ’onts*'' 'i i -tl.o d’t i t r.- 
iJiens picteiid to niest Ins niinistei l.n. . 't o- 

rio’iow they ivid .ill.iek, ■ onie i" men ('t ’’-s p vio- 
jtative. Hy then iCii’oustia' -e*s, . nd jnoins^.. end 
j)iote*statio’.is, thev had eii'j;a;i,ed the eiim n in .i v. ai. 

As soon as they s.iw a ictieat iripo'sihle, williont 
iiailiMo- loi new incidents, without ee\eii!i' thmi- 
selvi-s with new pietciicc's, they in ...ec iatw.1) oc- 
seited Inin, and lelnsed him .ill ie\‘sun.'h’e si j ply. 

It 

' Ru'-I'v "ila, \ii! I. 1’, 1< }. riaiiU'i., )>. I*'*'. 

‘ I 1 'aklui, p. 17*'^ 
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c H A p. It was evident, that tliey desired nothing so much 
as to see him plunged in inextricable difhculties, of 
isae. which they intended to take advantage. To such 
deep perfidy, to such unbounded usuipations, it 
was necessary to oppose a proper firmness and re- 
solution. All encroachments on supreme power 
could only be resisted successfully on the fiist 
attempt. The sovereign authority was, with some 
difficulty, reduced Irom its ancient and legal height ; 
but when once pushed downwards, it soon became i 
contemptible, and would easily, by the continuance 
of the same effort, now encouraged by success, be 
earned to the loAvest extremity. 

PuoMPTKD by these plausible motwes, Charles 
was dctei mined immediately to dissolve the parlia- 
ment. When this resolution was known, the house 
of peers, whose compliant behaviour entitled them 
to some authority with him, endeavoured to intei- 
pose ; and they petitioned him, that he would al- 
low the parliament to some time longer. jYot a 
moment longer^ cried the king hastily and he soon 
aflci ended the session by a dissolution. 

As this measure w.is foreseen, the commons took 
caie to finish and dlspeisc tlieii remonstrance, which 
they intended as justification of their conduct to the 
MthJiuu!. people. The king, likewise, on his part, published 
a declaration, in which he gave the reasons of his 
disagreement with the parliament, and of then 
sudden dissolution, befoie they had time to con- 
clude any one act.' Tliese papers furnished the 
partisans on both sides with ample matter of apology 
or of reel imi nation. But all impartial men judged 
“ TVia/ the commons, though they had not as yet 
“ violated any law, yet, by their nnpliabicness and 
“ Independence, weie insensibly changing, pcihap^ 
“ improving, the spiiit and genius, while they^ pre- 

“ seived 

' Rushworth, vul. i. 39S. 

^ Sandenon's Life uf Gbailes I. p. .SS. 

* Frukl)n, p. 903, See. Pjil. Hiit. vol. vii. p, 300. 
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served the form of the constitution : And that the chap. 
“ king was acting altogether without any plan ; run- 
ning on in a road sui rounded on all sides with rfise. 

“ the most dangerous precipices, and concerting no 
proper measures, either ior submitting to the ob- 
“ stinacy of the commons, or for subduing it." 

After a bieacli with the parliament, which 
seemed so difficult to repair, the only lational coun- 
sel which Charles could pursue, nas, immediately 
to conclude a peace with Spain, and to render him- 
jseli, as far as possible, independent of his people, 

^vho discovered so little inclination to support him, 
or rather who seem to have foimed a determined re- 
solution to'^bridgc his authoiity. Nothing could 
be more easy in the execution than this measure, nor 
more agiecable to Ins own and to national inleiest. 

But, besides the tieatics and engagements which he 
had eutcied into with Holland and Deiimaik, the 
king’s thoughts weic at this time aveise to pacilic 
counsels. There are two ciiciimstances m Chailes’s 
chaiacter, seemingly incompatible, which attended 
him dining the whole course of his reign, and weic 
in part the cause ot his niisfoi tunes : He was vci*y 
steady and even obstinate in his purpose; and be 
was easily governed, by leasonol his facility, and 
of his deierence to men much infeiior to lumseli 
both in morals and understanding. His gieal ends 
he inflexibly maintained : But the means of attain- 
ing them he readily received fiom his ministers and 
favourites, though not always loitunate in his choice. 

The violent, impetuous Buckingham, inflamed with 
a desire of revenge for injuries which he himsell 
had committed, and animated with a lov'c of g'oiy 
which he had not talents to merit, had at this time, 
notwithstanding his profuse licentious liie, acejuir- 
ed an invincible ascendant over the viituous and 
gentle temper of the king 

The nety counsel^, which Chailcs had mentioned 
to the parlia.nent, were now to be tried, in ordei tw 

supply 
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CHAP, supply his necessities. ILul he possessed any mili. 
tary force, on which he could icly, it is not impru- 
bable, that he Iiad .it once L.ikcn ofl the mask, and 
mlMsmcs Soverned without any ie<raid to parlianiciitaiy pu- 
of Dip vilegcs . So hi(]rh ail idea had he received of kingly 
prerogative, and so eontcmptible a notion of the 
lights ul those popuLir assemblies, from which, he 
veiy iiatuially thought, he had met with such ill 
usage, lint his aiiiiy was new levied, ill paid, and 
woise disciplined ; iiu-amsc supciioi to the mihtia, 
who ueie iiiucii moio iii'ineioiis, and who were in a| 
gie.it mcasuie nuclei the iiinueuce ol the country^ 
gentlemen. It behoved him, therelotc, to pioeeed 
cautiously, and to cover his cntei puses iindci the 
pretence of ancient pieceilcnts, which, cniisideiing 
tlie gieat antlioiity comiiionls enjoyed hv Ins pi c- 
deccssoi-,, could not he w.uiting to himself. 

A COMMISSION W.IS openly gi anted, to compound 
with the catholics, and .igicc loi ihspi using with the 
penal laws enacted against them.'" Jiv this expedi' 
ent, the king both lilied his collcis, and gialificd 
his inclination ol giving indulgence to these icligi- 
onists . Hut he could not li.n c employed .my hiancli 
of picrogative which would have been more tlis- 
agiee.ihlc, or would have appe.iied iiioic exception- 
able to his piotestant subjects. 

From the nohility lie desired assistance: Fiom 
the city he iciptiicd a lorn o! 100,000 ]>oiiii(ls. 
The foinici conli ihiited slowly Jiiit the l.itier, co- 
veiing themselves iiadci many pictciiccs and ex- 
cuses, give liim .at last a il.il lehisal." 

In prdei to crpiip a Ueet, a ihstnhution, by order 
of council, w.is made to all the nuiitime towns; 
.and each ol them w.is lequired, with the .issistancc 
ol tlic .idjacciit counties, to .irm so many vessels as 
wcie appointed them.® The city ol London was 
i.ated at twenty ships. Tins is the fiist appeal aiice 

Ol 

” lliishwortli, vol. I. p. 111. Wliiilocke, p. 7. " Kii'f*" 

vol. I. p. US. Fniiklyii, p. sob. • Riuliwuilli, ut siiprj. 
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in Chailes's reign, of sliip-money; a taxation which chap. 
h.id once been imposed by Elizabeth, but which 
afterwards, when cairied some steps farther by lesg/ 
Charles, cieated such violent discontents. 

Or some loans weie required To others the 
xray of benevolence was proposed : Methods sup- 
ported by pieccdcnt, but always invidious, even in 
nines more submissive and compliant. In the most 
absolute governments such expedients would be re- 
^■inled as irregular and unequal. 

'tTiu.SE counsels for supply were conducted with 
s\nie model ation; till news arrived that a great 
battle was fought between the king of Denmark and 
count Tilly, the Imperial geneial; in which thegjthAug-. 
former was^tbtally defeated. Money now, more 
than ever, became necessary, in order to repair so 
great a breach in the alliance, and to support a 

( iiince who was so nearly allied to Charles, and who 
lad been engaged in the war chiefly by the intrigues, 
solicitations, and promises of the English monarcli. 

After some deliberation, an act of council was 
passed, importing, that as the urgency of affairs ad* 
mitted not the way of pailiamcnt, the most speedy, 
equal, and convenient method of supply was by a 
Gen Ell AL Loan from the subject, accordingas every 
man was assessed in the roils of the last subsidy. 
Tliatpiecise sum was required which each would 
h.ive paid, had the vote of four subsidies passed into 
a law ; But caie w.is taken to inlorm the people, 
that the sums exacted were not to be c.illed sub- 
tiidies, but luans.*> Had any doubt remained, whe- 
thei forced loans, howevei authorised by precedent, 
and even by statute, wcie a violation of liberty, and 
must, by necessary consequence, render all pai lia- 
niciits supeifluous; this was the piopor expedient 
for opening the eyes of the svliole nation. The ex- 
ample 

I* Rusimorth, vol. i. p 
^ Ibid p. IIS. Wiiitlockc, p. 8. 

VoL. VU 
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C H A r. ample of Ileniy VIII. who had once, in his arbitrary 
reign, practised a like method of levying a regular 
ibS6. supply, nas gencially deemed a veiy insuffacient 
authority. 

The commissioneis appointed to levy these loans, 
among other articles oi secret in&ti iiction, nereeii* 
joined, If any shall lefuse to lend, and shall ni,ilce 
delays or excuses, and peisist in his obstinacy, 
“ that they examine him upon oath, whether he 
" has been dealt with to deny or lelnse to lend, or 
“ make an excuse for nut lending ? Who ha^’deajt 
“ with him, and what speeches or persuasions we»e 
“ used to that purpose ? And that they also shall 
“ charge every such person, in his majesty's name, 
^ upon his allegiance, not to disclose to any one 
“ what his answer was.”' So violent an inquisi- 
torial power, so impracticable an attempt at secrecy, 
wei e the objects of indignation, and even, in some 
degree, of ridicule. 

That religious picjudices might support civil 
authority, sermons weie preached by Sibthorpe and 
Alauw ai ing, in (avour oi the general loan ; and the 
couit indubti iously spiead llieni over the kingdom 
Passive obedience was theie recommended in its full 
extent, the wliple authoiity ol the state was repie- 
seated as belonging to the king alone, and all limita- 
tions of law and u constitution were rejected as se- 
ditious and impious.* So openly was this doc- 
tiiiie espoused by the coiiit, that aichbishop Abbot, 
a popular and viituous pi elate, was, because be rc- 
iiised to license Sibthorpe’s sermon, suspended fiom 
the excicisc of his oHice, banished from London, 
andcunluied to one of his coiiiitiy seats.* Abbot's 
pilnciplcs ol libel ly, and Ids opposition to Bucking- 
ham, had always lemlcied him vciy uiigiacious at 

couit, 

' Rusliworlli, vol. I. p. 419. Franklyii, ji. 20r. 

’ Riishm’oi til, voi. I. p. Franklyn, p, 309. 

' Rushwoi til, vul. 1 . p. 43 1 . 
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court, and liad acquired him the character of a pu- CHAP, 
ritan. For it is leiuaikable, that this paity made 
tlie privileges of the nation as much a part of their icsc. 
religion, as the church party did tlie prerogatives of 
the crown ; and nothing tended farther to recom- 
mend among the people, who always take opinions 
in the lump, the whole system and all the principles 
oVthe foiiiici sect. The king soon found, by fatal 
expel icnce, that this engine of religion, which with 
I* littl^ necessity was introduced into politics, falling 
under more foitiinate management, was played with 
tire most terrible success against him. 

While the king, instigated by anger and neces- 
sity, ‘thus employed the whole extent of his prero- 
gative, the spirit of the people was far from being 
subdued. Throughout Knghind, many refused these 
loans ; some weie even active in encouraging their 
neighbours to insist upon their common rights and 
privileges. By warrant of the council these weie 
thrown into prison." Most of them with patience 
siihniitted to conlinemeiit, or applied by petition to 
the king, who commonly released them. Five gen- 
tlemen alone, sir Thomas Darnel, sir John Corbet, 
fill Walter Earl, sir John lleveningham, andsii Ed- 
mond Hambdcii, had spit it enough, at their own 
ha/aid and expeuce, to defend the public liberties, 
and to demand releasement, not as a favour from 
the court, but as their due, by the laws of then- 
country.^ No particular cause was assigned of their 
v-ommitment. The special command alone of the 
king and council w-as pleaded; and it was asseited, 
that, by law, this was not suRicieut leasoii loi rc- 
iusing bail or leleascincnt to the piisoneis. 

This question was bi ought to a solemn tiial be- Vovenber. 
fore the king’s bench; and the whole kingdom was 

attentive 


" Knshnorth, vol. 1 . p. 499. FranMyn, p. 910. 

’ nusliwortlt, voJ. 1 . p, 4o8. Fraaklyn,p. 294. \Vhu!ocke,p. 8. 
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CHAP, attentive to the issue of a cause, vrhich was of much 
greater consequence than the event of many battles. 

16S6. the debates on this subject it appeared, be- 

yond controveisy, to the nation, that then ancestor 
had been so jealous of personal liberty, as to secure 
it against arbitrary power in the crown, by six* se- 
veral statutes, and by an article* of the Great 
Charter itself, the most sacred foundation of the 
laws and constitution. But the kings of England 
who had not been able to prevent the enacting of 
these laws, had sufficient autiiority, when theptide Lf 
liberty was spent, to obstruct their regular exeqii- 
tiou; and they deemed it superfluous to attempt llie 
formal repeal of statutes which they found somaiiv 
expedients and pretences to elude, turbulent and 
seditious times irequcntly occurred, when the safety 
of the people absolutely required the confinement 
of factious leaders; and by the genius of the old 
constitution, the prince, of himself, was accustomed 
to assume every branch of prerogative, which was 
found necessary for the preservation of public peace 
and of his own authority. Expediency at other 
times would cover itself under the appearance of 
necessity ; and in proportion as precedents multi' 
plied, the will alone ol the sovereign was sufficient 
to supply the place of expediency, of which he lou- 
stituted himself the sole judge. In an age and na- 
tion where the power of a turbulent nobility pre- 
vailed, and where the king had no settled inilitaiy 
force, the only means that could maintain public 
peace, was the exeition ol such prompt and discre- 
tionary powers in the crown; and the public itscli 
bad become so sensible of the necessity, that those 
ancient laws infavouf of personal liberty, while oltcii 
violated, liad never been challenged or revived, 

duiiiig 

* 95 Edw. III. cap. 4. 99 Edw. III. cap. 3. 37 Edw. HI* 
cap. IS. 38£dw. 111. cap. 9. 49 Edw. III. cap. S. 1 Richard Il> 
cap. 19. 'Ghap.99r 
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during the course of near three centuries. Though CHAP, 
rebellious subjects had frequently, in the open field, 
resisted the king’s authority ; no person had been 
found so bold, when confined and at mercy, as to 
set himself in opposition to re^al power, and to 
claim the protection of the constitution against the 
^rill of the sovereign. It was not till this age, when 
the spirit of liberty was universally diffused, when the 
principles of government were nearly reduced to a 
system, when the tempera of men, more civilized, 
seemed less to require those violent exertions ol pre- 
rogative, that these five gentlemen above-mentioned, 
by a noble effort, ventured, in this national cause, 
to biing the question to a final determination. And 
the king was astonished to observe, that a power 
exercised by his predecessors, almost without inter- 
ruption, was found, upon trial, to be directly op- 
posite to the clearest laws, and supported few 
undoubted precedents in couits of judicature. These 
had scarcely, in any instance, refused bail upon com- 
mitments by special command of the king; because 
the persons committed had seldom or never dared to 
demand it, at least to insist on their demand. 

Sir Randolf Grew, chief justice, had been dis- 

R laced, as unfit for the purposes of the court : Sir 
licholas Hyde, esteemed more obsequious, had ob- 
tained that high office: Yet the judges, by his di- 
rection, went no farther than to remand the gentle- 
men to prison, and refuse the bail which was offer- 
ed.' Heathe, the attorney-general, insisted, that 
the court, in imitation of the judges in the 34th of 
Elizabeth,* should enter a general judgment, that 
no bail could be/grauted, upon a commitment by 
die king or council.* But the judges wisely de- 
clined complying. The nation, they saw, was al- 
ready to the last degree exasperated. In the present 

disposition 

Rushworth, vol. i. p. 462. * Slate Ttiala, vel. vii. p. 1 27* 
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c H A p. disposition ofmcn’s minds, universal complaints pre* 
vailed, as if the kingdom were reduced to slavery. 
i6sr. And the most invidious prerogative of the crown, it 
was said, that of imprisoning the subject, is heic 
openly and solemnly, and in mmierous instances, 
exercised for the most invidious purpose ; in oidcr 
to extol t loans, or rather subsidies, without consent 
of pail lament. 

But this was not the only hardship of which the 
nation then thought they had re.ison to conipl.iit\. 
The army, which had made the fruitless expctliLion 
to Cadiz, was dispersed throughout the kingdoid; 
and money was levied upon the counties for the 
payment ol then c|uaitcis-'’ ^ 

Till, soldiers wcie bdlcted upon private houses, 
contiary to custom, which icqulicd tJiat, in nil or- 
dinary cases, they should he quaitered in inns and 
public houses.^ 

Those who had refused or delayed the loan, 
were sure to be loaded with a great number of these 
dangerous and disordeily guests. 

Many too, of low condition, who had showrn a 
refractory disposition, were pressed into the service, 
and inlisted in the fleet or army.** Sii Peter Ilay- 
man, for the same reason, was dispatched on an 
errand to the Palatinate.” Glanville, an eminent 
lawyer, had been obliged, during the foimer inter- 
val of parliament, to accept of an olHce in the iia\y.‘ 

The soldiers, ill paid and undisciplined, coni' 
mitted many crimes and outr.iges, and much in- 
creased the public discontents. To pi event these 
disorders, martial law, ao requisite to the support ut 
discipline, was exercised upon the soldicis. By ^ 
contiadiction, w'hich is natural when the people aie 
e> asperated, the outrages ol the array were com- 
plained of; die remedy was thought still more in- 

tolciahlc.* 

‘ Ibid. 

■Ibid p. 431. 
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tolerable.* Tbougli the expediency, if we are not CHAP, 
rather to say the necessity of martial law, had for- 
ineily been deemed, of itself, a suflicient ground foi loar. 
establishing it men, now become mure jealous of 
liberty, and mure refined reasoners in questions uf 
government, regarded as illegal aiidaibitrary, every 
eveicise of authoi ity which was not supported by ex- 
press statute oi uninterrupted precedent. 

It may safely be ailiiined, that, except a few 
courtiers or ecclesiastics, all men were displeased 
with lliis highexettion of picrogativc, and this new 
spirit of administration. Tliough ancient pieccdeiits 
wfire pleaded in favour of the king’s measures ; a 
considerable difference, upon comparison, was ob- 
served betweeh the cases. Acts ol power, howevei 
inegular, might casually, and at intervals, be exei> 
cised by a prince, for the sake of dispatch or ex> 
pcdlency ; and yet libeity still subsist in some 
toleiable degiee undei his administration. But 
wheie all these were reduced into a system, sscie 
exerted without interruption, vrei e studiously sought 
for, in order to supply the place of laws, and subdue 
the refractory spiiit of the nation, it was necessaiy to 
find some speedy remedy, or finally to abandon all 
hopes of preserving the freedom ol the constitution. 

Nor did moderate men esteem the provocation 
which the king had received, though gie.it, sufficient 
to warrant all these violent measures. The com- 
mons, as yet, had iio-v\ise invaded his aiithoiity: 

They had only exercised, as best pleased tliem, their 
own pi ivileges. Was he justifiable, because fiom 
one house of parliament he had met with harsh and 
unkind treatment, to make in revenge an invasion 
on the rights and liberties of the whole nation? 

But great was at this time the surprise of all 
nien, when Charles, baffled in every attempt against 

the 
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CH^P.the Austrian dominions, embroiled with his own 
subjects, unsupplied with any treasure but what he 
isw. extorted by the most invidious and most dangerous 
measures ; as if the half of Europe, now his enemy, 
were not sulEcient for the exercise of military 
iSoce* process; wantonly attacked France, the other great 
kingdom in his neighbourhood, and engaged at once 
in war against these two powers, whose interest 
were hitherto deemed so incompatible, that they 
could never, it was thought, agiec either in the 
same friendships or enmities. All authentic memoirs, 
both foreign and domestic, ascribe to lluckinghani’s 
counsels, this war svith France, and represent nitu as 
actuated by motives, which would appear incredible, 
vrere w'e not acquainted with the violence and teme* 
rity of his character. 

The three great monarchies of Europe were at 
this time ruled by young princes, Philip, Lewis, 
and Charles, who were neaily of the same age, and 
who had resigned the government of themselves, and 
of their kingdoms, to their creatures and ministers, 
Olivarez, Richelieu*, and Buckingham. The peo* 
pie, whom the moderate temper or narrow genius 
of their pi inces would have allowed to remain for 
ever in tranquillity, were strongly agitated by the 
emulation and jealousy of the ministers. Above 
all, the towering spirit of Richelieu, incapable of 
rest, promised an active age, and gave indications 
of great revolutions throughout all Europe. 

This man had no sooner, by suppleness and in- 
trigue, gotten possession of the reins of govei'iiment, 
than he formed an once three mighty projects ; to 
subdue the turbulent spirits of the great, to reduce 
the rebellious hugonots, and to cut b the encroacli- 
'ing power of the house of Austria. Undaunted 
and implacable, prudent and active, he braved ail 
the opposition ol the French princes and nobles in 
the prosecution of bis vengeance; be discoveied 
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and dissipated all their secret cabals and conspiracies. CHAP. 
His sovereign himself he held in subjection, while 
he exalted the throne. The people, while they lost i6sr. 
their liberties, acquired, by means of his admini- 
stration, learning, older, discipline, and renown. 

Th.it confused and inaccurate genius of government, 
of which Fiance partook in connnon with other 
Furopeaii kingdoms, he clianged into a simple mo- 
narchy; at the very time when the incap.icity of 
.Buckingham encoui.iged the fiee spirit of the com- 
mon's to establish in England a regulai s)stcm of 
liberty. 

However unequal the comparison between these 
ministers, liiickingh.im had entertained a mighty 
jealousy against Richelieu ; a jealousy not founded 
on livalship of power and politics, but of lo\'c and 
gallantry ; where the duke was as much superior to 
the cardinal, as he was infeiior in every other par- 
ticular. 

At the times when Charles manied by proxy the 
princess Henrietta, the duke ot Buckingham had 
been sent to France, in order to grace the nuptials, 
and conduct the new queen into England. Th& 
eyes of the French couit were diiected by curiosity 
toivards that man, who had enjoyed the unlimited 
favour of two successive monaichs, and who, from 
a private station, had mounted in the eailiest youth 
to the absolute government ol three kingdoms. The 
beauty of his person, the graccluluess of his air, the 
splendour of his equipage, his fine taste in dress, 
iestivals, and carousals, coi i esponded to the prepos- 
sessions enteitaiiicd in his favour: The affability of 
Ills behaviour, the gaiety of his manners, the niag- 
niHcence of his expence, increased still farther the 
geiieial admiiation which was paid him. All bu- 
siness being already concerted, the time was entirely 
spent in mtrth and entei tainmeiits ; and, dining 
those splendid scenes among that gay people, the 
duke found himself in a situation where he was per- 
fectly 
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CHAP, fectly qualified to excel.’’ But his great success at 
^ r.iris proved as {'atal as his former failure at Madrid. 
JHiicouiaged by the smiles of the courts he dared to 
carry his ambitious addresses to the queen herself; 
and he failed not to make impression on a heart 
not undisposed to the tender passions. That attach’ 
inent, at least of tiie mind, which appeals so deli- 
cious, and is so dangerous, seems to have been 
encouiagcd by the princess ; and the duke presumed 
so far on her good giaces, that, after his departure, _ 
he secretly leturncd upon some pietencc, and, pay- 
ing a visit to the queen, A'as dismissed with re- 
proof which favoured moic of kindness than of 
anger.’ 

iNFonMATioN of this correspondence was soon 
cat l ied to Kichelieu. The sigilancc of that mi- 
nister was hcie faitlier roused bv jealousy. He too, 
cither fi ora vanity or politics, had ventured to pay 
his addi esses to the queen. But a priest, past mid- 
dle age, of a severe chaiacter, and occupied in the 
most extensive plans of ambition or vengeance, was 
but an unequal match in that contest, for a young 
courtier, ciuiiclv disposed to gaiety and gallantry. 
The caidinal’s disappointment strongly inclined 
him to coimteiwork the amorous piojects of his 
rival. When the duke was making preparations 
for a new embassy to Paris, a message svas sent him 
fiom Louis, that lie must not think of such a jour- 
ney. In a lomaiitic passion he swore, Tltat he would 
see llu queen tu isjnle of all the poiver of France; and, 
fiom that moment, he determined to engage England 
in a war with that kingdom.' 

11 h first took advantage of some quaiTels excited 
by the queen of England’s attendants ; and he per- 
suaded Charles to dismiss at once all her Fiencli 
servants, contrary to the articles of the marriage 

tieaty. 

’’ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 38. * Memoires de Mad. d« Molten die* 

' Clarendon, vol. i. p. 3S. 
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treaty.’ He encourairccl the English ships of chap. 
and privateers to seize vessels belonging to French 
nierchants ; and ihe^e he ibithwith condemned as tssr. 

E rizes, by a sentence of the couit of admiralty. 

ut finding that all these injuiics produced only re- 
uionstratices and embassies, oi at most lepiisals, on 
the pait of France, lie lesolved to second tlie in- 
tiigues of the duke of Soubize, and to undertake at 
once a military CYpedition against that kingdom. 

SoVBT/e, who, with his brother the duke of 
Roltan, was the Icadei of the hugonot iaction, nas 
at that time in London, and strongly solicited 
Gliailes to embrace the piotcction of these distressed 
religionists. ^ He lepresented, that aitei the inha- 
bitants of Rochelle had been lepressed by the com- 
bined squadrons of England and Holland, after 
peace was concluded with the Fiench king, under 
Charles's mediation, the ambitions caidinal was still * 
meditating the destiuction of the hiigonoLs; that 
prepaiations were silently making in evciy province 
ol Fiance ior the suppression of their religion ; that 
fuits were elected in older to biidle Rochelle, the 
most considei able bulwark of the piotestants ; that 
the icformed in France cast their eyes on Gli.iilcs 
as the head of their faith, and considered him as a 
prince engaged by inlciest, as well as inclination, to 
support them; that, so long as then paity subsisted, 

Charles might lely on then attachment as much as 
on that of his own subjects; but if their libcities 
weie once ravished fiom them, the power of France, 
freed fiom this impediment, would soon become 
formidable to England, and to all the neighbouring 
nations. 

Though Charles probably bore but small favour 
to the hiigoiiots, who so much icseinbled the puri- 
tans in discipline and worship, in leligion and po- 
litics, he yet allowed him&clf to Ir' gained by these 

arguments, 


' Susliworth, Tol. p. 1 . 1‘23, 1S4. 
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arguments, enforced by the solicitations of Buck- 
ingham. A fleet of a bundled sail, and an army of 
7000 men, were fitted out for the'invasioit of France, 
and both of them enti'usted to the command of the 
duke, who was altogether uhacquainted both with 
land and sea-service. The fleet appealed before 
Rochelle ; but so ill concerted were Buckingham’s 
measures, that the inhabitants of that city shut their 
gates, and refused to admit allies, of whose coming 
they were not previously informed." All his mi- 
litary operations shewed equal incapacity and inex- 
perience. Instead of attacking Oleron a fertile 
island and defenceless, he bent his course to the isle 
■ of Rhc, which was well jgarrisoned a«d fortified : 
Having landed his men, though with some loss, he 
followed not the blow, but allowed Toiras, the 
French governor, five days respite; during w’hich 
St. Martin was victualled and provided for a sie^e." 
He left behind him the small fort of Prie, which 
could at first have made no manner of resistance : 
Though resolved to starve St. Martin, he guarded 
the sea negligently, and allowed provisions and am- 
munition to bcthioun into it ‘ Despairing to reduce 
it by famine, he attacked it without having made 
any breach, and rashly threw away the lives of the 
soldiers ; Having found that a French anny had 
stolen over in small divisions, and had landed at 
Prie, the foi t u hicli he had at first overlooked, he 
began to think of a retreat ; but made it so unskil- 
fully, that it was equivalent to a total rout: lie 
was the last of the army that enibaiked ; and he re- 
turned to England, having lost tno-tliiids of his 
land-forces; totally discredited botli as an admit al 
and a general ; and bringing no praise u ith him, but 
the vulgar one of courage and pei sonal bravery. 

The duke of Rohan, who had taken arms as 
soon as Buckingham appeared upon the coast, dis- 
covered 

” Riishworth, vol. i. p 436. 

* Whitlockc, p. 8. Sir Philip Warwick, p. 35. 
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covered tlie dangerous spirit of the sect, without C p, 
being able to do any mischief : The inhabitants of 
Kochelle, who had at last been induced to join the 
Knglisli, hastened the vengeance of their master, 
exhausted their provisions in supplying their allies, 
and were thieatened with an immediate siege. Such 
were the fiuits of Buckingham's expedition against 
France. 
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Tlind pai liamenl-^PelHion of i ight — Pi oi ogalion — 
J)enlh oj Jiutkntgltam — Aew \esswH of pa7liament 
— Toiuuigr and poundage — Aniiimanism — Jhsso- 
lulioii of the pai Uamenl, 

T here was reason to apprehend some disorder 
or iiisunccUon fiuiii tlic discontents which 
'pievailed among tiie people in England. Their 
liberties, they believed, weic ravished irom them; 
illegal taxes extorted ; their coniineice, which had 
met with a severe check irom the Spanish was to- 
tally annihilated by the French war; those military 
hunouis transmitted to them from their ancestois 
had received a gi ievous stain by two unsuccessful 
and ill-conducted expeditions ; scarce an illustrious 
family but raouined, fiom the last ot them, the loss 
of a sun or bi other ; gi eater calamities wcie dreaded 
fiom the war with these pow'crful monarchies, con- 
cun iiig with tlie internal disordeis undei which the 
nation laboured. And these ills were ascribed, not 
to the lelractory disposition of the two former par- 
liaments, to which they W'ere partly owing; but 
solely to Chailes’s obstinacy, in adhering to the 
counsels of Buckingham ; a nun nowise intitled by 
Ins biith, age, sci vices, oi nieiit, to that unlimited 
confidence icposed in him. To be sacrificed to the 
inteiest, policy, and ambition of the great, is so 
much the common lot of the people, that they may 
appear unieasoiiable whowuuld pretend to complain 
ot it: But to be the victim of the frivolous gallantry 
of a favoui ite, and ot liis hoyisli caprices, seemed 
the object of peculiai indignation. 

a ‘ In 
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lx this situation, it may be imagined, the kingCH Ai*. 
and the tlnke dreaded above all things the assem- 
bling oi* a parliament : But so little foresight had ifatts. 
they possessed in their euterpi Istng schemes, that 
they found themselves under uu nhiolutc necessity 
uf embracing that expedient. The money levied, 
ill rather extorted, under coloui of picrogalive, had 
;(.ome ill very slowly, and bad left such lit-lniniour 
in the nation, tliat it appealed d.ingcious to renew 
,the experiment. The absolute necessity of supply, 
it vvRs hojjetl would engage the commons to forget 
all past injuries; and having expciienced the ill 
effects of furmei obstinacy they would ptobahly 
assemble witl^ a resolution of making some reason- 
able compliances The more to soften them, it was 
cuiiceiled, by sir Holictt Gnttuii’s ads ice," that 
Buckingham should be the hist person that ptu- 
posed in council the calling of a new pailiaincnt. 

Having laid in this stock of merit, he expected that Ttuni par. 
all his forniei iiiisdemeanors would be overlooked 
and forgiven ; and that, instead of a tyiant and op- 
pressor, he should be legaided us the first pati'Lot, 
in tlie nation. 

The views of the popular leaders were much 
more judicious and piofound. Wlieii the commons Maitih it. 
assembled, they appeared to be men of the same in- 
dependent spirit with their pi cdecessois, and pos- 
sessed of such liches, that their property svas com- 
puted to surpass thice times that ol the house of 
peers they wci<e deputed by boioughs and counties, 
euflamed all of them by the late violations of lit>ei ty ; 
many of the mcmbcis iheiuselves had been cast into 
prison, and had suffeicd by the measures ol the 
eoiut; yet, notwithstanding tliese ciicuinstances, 

'ifijcli migiit pioiupt them to embrace violent le- 
kulutions, they entered upon business with perfect 

temper 


• KranLIyn, p S JO. 

* SAuilLrson, p lOG. Walker, p. S'iS- 
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CHAP, temper and decorum. They considered, that tlie 
hiiig, disgusted at these popular assemblies, and lit. 

1(186. tie pre{jossessed in favour of their privileges, wanted 
hut a fail pietence fur breaking with them, and 
would seize the first oppoitunity offered by any in- 
cident, or any undutilul behaviour of the members. 
He fail ly told them in his first speech, that, “ if 
they should not do their duties, in contiibuUng 
to the necessities of the state, he must, in discharge 
of his conscience, use those other means which 
“ God hud put into his hands, in order to save that 
which the follies of some particular men may 
otherwise put in danger. Take not this for a 
threatening,” added the king, “ for 1 scout to 
threaten any but my equals; but as an admoiii- 
tioii from him who, by iiatuie and duty, has 
“ most care of your preservation and prosperity."” 
The lord keeper, by the king’s diiection, subjoined, 
This way of parliamentary supplies, as his majesty 
told you, he hath chosen, not as the only way, but 
as the fittest ; not because he is destitute of others, 
** but because it is most agreeable to the goodness of 
his own most gracious disposition, and to the de- 
“ sii e and weal of his people. If this be deferred, 
“ necessity and the sword of the enemy make way 
for the others. Remember his majesty’s admo- 
“ nition ; I say, remember it.”* From these avow- 
ed maviins, the commons foresaw that, if the least 
handle were afforded, the king would immediately 
dissolve them, and would thenceforward deem him- 
self justified ior violating, in a manner still more open, 
all the ancient forms ol the constitution. No remedy 
could' then be looked for, but from insurrections 
and civil vrar, of which the issue would be exti einely 
uncertain, and which must, in all events, prove ca- 
lamitous to the nation. To correct the late disorders 

in 

” Rushworth, vol. i. p. 477. Frauklyn, p, 233. 

‘ RusUwouli, vgl, I. p. 479. FtanLbn, p. 231. 
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ill the administration required some new laws which chap. 
would, no doubt, appc<ir harsh to a prince so eiia- ^ 
Illumed of his prero{i;<itive ; and it was requisite to i6i»> 
temper, by the decency and model ation oi tlicii de- 
bates, the rigour which must necessarily attend their 
determinations. Nothing can give us a higher idea 
of the capacity of those men who now guided the 
commons, and of the great authority which they 
had acquired, than the foiming and executing of so 
judicious and so dilhcult a plan ut operations. 

The decency, how evei , w hich the populai leaders 
had piesciibcd to themselves, and iccuimnendcd to 
othcis, hindered them not fioin making the loudest 
and most vigorous complaints against the grievances 
under which the nation had lately laboured. Sir 
Francis .Seymuiir said, This is the gieat council 
“ oi the kingdom, and licic with ccitainty, if not 
“ here only, his niaj'esLy may sec as in a tiuc glass, 

*' the state ol the kingdom. We aic called Iiltlier 
“ hy his writs, in oidei to give him iailhlul coun- 
sel, such as may stand with his hoiioui • And 
• this weiiiiistdo without flattery. We aic also 
sent hilhci by the people in oidci to dclivci their 
*' just gi iesanccs : And this wc must do without 
‘ feai. Let us not act like Canibyscs’s judges. 

who, when then appiobation was deniaiided by 
' the prince to some illegal measure, said, that, 

“ ‘fhough l/iei e was a wi illen law, the Pei uan kings 
‘ might follow llietr own will and pleasuie. This 
‘ was base llattery, fitter foi om icpiooi than onr 
“ imitation ; and as fen, so flattery, taketh asv.iy 
“ the iLidgmciit Foi my pait, I shall shun both; 

and speak my mind with as much duly as any 
‘‘ inau to Ins inajesl) , without neglecting the 
‘ public. 

“ But how cniMve cxpiess oui affections, while 
‘we lelaiii oin ieais, or speak of gisiug, till we 
‘ know whclhei we base any thing to give ^ For 
VoL. VI. K “if 
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if his in.ijesty may he persuaded to take what he 
“ will, what need we give ? 

“Thai this hath been done, appeal etli by the 
“ billeting ol'soldieis, a thing nowise advantageous 
“ to the king’s scivice, and a bin den tothecom- 
“ nionwealtli: By the imprisonment of gentlemen 
“ loi icfusiiig the loan, who, if they had done the 
‘‘ contiaiY foi fcai, had been as blanicable 
“ the projectors ol that oppiessive measiiic. I’o 
“ countenance these piocecdings; hath it not been 
“ pleached in the pulpit, or rathei piateo, that 
“ All we have is the king's hy divine righl? But 
“ when preacheis forsake their own c.dling, and 
“turn ignorant statesmen; we secx how williiio; 
“ they aie to exchange a good conscience ioi a 
“ bishopric. 

‘‘11k, I must confess, is no good subject, wlici 
“ would not, Avillingly and cheei fully, lay down hit 
“ life, when that sacrifice may promote the intciests 
of his sovereign, and the good of the common* 
‘’ wealth. But fie is not a good subject, he is a 
slave, who will allow his goods to be taken from 
“ him against his will, and his libeity against the 
“ laws of the kingdom. By opposing these prac- 
“ ticcs, w'e shall but tiead in the steps of our loie- 
“ latheis, who still prefeired the public beloie their 
“ piivatc iiitcicst, nay,l)efoie iheii veiy lives. It will 
“ HI ns be a wrong done to ourselves, to oui postcri- 
“ ties, to our consciences, if we forego this claim 
“ and pictenslon.”* 

“ 1 Kt All of a custom,” said sir Uobeit Philips, 
“ among the old Romans, that, once every )eai, 
“ they held a solemn festival in which their slaves 
“ had libeity without exception, to speak what they 
“ pleased, in ordei to e.ise their afflicted minds 
“ and, on the conclusion of the festival, the slases 
“ severally leturncd to tlieii loiinei servitudes. 

“ Til 11. 

‘ FrjiiLlyii, p. 213. Riishwaitli, vol. i. p. 199. 
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f *‘This institution may, with some distinction, C H A P. 
j‘ well set forth our present state and condition. 

^ After the icsolutioii of some time, and the isss. 

' grievous sufferance of many violent oppressions, 

, ^ « we have now, at last, as those slaves, obtained, 

“ lor a day, some liberty of speech : But shall not, 

I trust, be hereafter slaves : For we are born fi ce. 

Yet what new illegal burdens our estates and 
persons have groaned under, uiy heait yearns to 

thipk of, my tongue faulters to utter. 

. “The grievances, by which sve are oppressed, 

\ “ 1 draw under tsvo heads ; acts of power against 
' “ law, and the judgments of lawyers against our 
lilierty.” • 

Having mentioned tliicc illegal judgments 
passed within his memory ; that by which the Scots, 
born aftei James’s accession, were admitted to all the 
privileges of English subjects ; that by ivhich the 
new impositions had been warranted ; and the late 
one by which arbitrary impiisomnents were autho- 
rised ; he thus proceeded . 

“1 CAN live, though another, who has no right. 

*' be put to live along with me ; nay, 1 can live, 

“ though burdened with impositions, beyond what 
'' at present 1 labour under : But to have my liberty, 

“ which is the soul of my lile, lavished from me ; 

“ to have^iy person pent up in a jail, without relief, 

“bylaw, and to-be so adjudged, — O, improvident 
“ ancestors I O, unwise luiefatheis! to be so curious 
“ in providing for the quiet pos'icssion of our lands, 

“ and the libei ties of parliament; and, at the same 
“time, to neglect our pcisonal liberty, and let us 
“lie in prison, and that duiiiig pleasure, without 
“ redress or remedy! If this be law, why do wc talk 
“ of liberties? Why trouble oui selves withdisputes 
“ about a constitution, franchises, property of goods, 

“ and the like ? What may any man call his own, 

“ if not the liberty of his person ? 

R S 
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C HV P. * I AM MOiiiN o( LicMiIitit; these and there- 

“ loie contliide to lias e a select LOiMiniUce, in oidci, 
lo^u to liaine a |ietiLiUii to Jus in.ijesly loi icdicss oi 
“ these j;! levances. And tins ]>ctitioii beinj!; lead 
evaniiiicd, and appiovcd, tiia) he deliveicd to the 
“ kiii'i, ol ssliosc |i;iacioiis answer «e have no cause 
•‘to doubt, oni desnes beina; so leasonahlc, our 
“intentions so lo).d, and the uiannei so diitilul 
Neithei need we leai, that this is the ciitical pu- 
liainent, as lias been insiiniated ; or that tl^is is' 
the way to distraction* iliit assure ouiselvcs of a 
“ happy issue. Then shall the Line:, as he calls iis 
“ his irreat council, lind ns his tiue council, and 
“ own us his good council. ‘ 

Tilt same topics weic enfoiccd by sii Thomas 
'NVcntwoith. A/tci inciiLiunnig pio]cctois and ill 
iniiiistets of state, These,” saiil he, “ have in- 
trod need a piivy-coiincil lavishing, at once, thp 
“ spheies ol all ancient govcimneiit ; deslioyiiig all 
*' liheity; iiupiisoning us Viilhout bail oi bund 

“ They have taken liom us What shall I say ' 

‘ Indeed, M li.it have they kit tis By leaiing uj) 
“ the louts of all ploJ^^-It^. they Ins e taken lioiu us 
“cveiy means olsupjii;ing the king, and oi iii- 
“ gialialing out selves by volunlai) piools oi our 
“ dutv and attachment tow aids him. 

“ To the making SI hole all these hi eaches. I shall 
“apply m)scll; and to all these dne.iscs, shall 
“ piupunnd a leiiicdt By oii'^ and the same thing 
“ have the king and tlu* people iven Innt, iiiid by 
“ llie s.uiie must iliiy he Lined \Vc iinisl siiidi- 
“ cate What.*' New things^ No Oin aiuiont, 
“ legal, aiul vital liheilics: by rciiiloi eing the Jaws 
“ enacted byoiii ancestois, bv setting such a sl.inij) 
“ upon them, that iio l.tontious spiiit shall d.ire 
“ hcncefoith to iiuadc iJiem. And shall \\c llmik 

this 

* Fiaiiklvii, ]J. Pall. Ilol, sul, mi, p, J(i;, Kii'tliwu'ili, 
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• this a way to break a parliament’ No* Oin de- c h-a p. 

• siics are modest and just. 1 speak both lot the 

‘ intcicst of kinjr .md people. If we enjo\ not loau. 

• these lij^hts, it mil he impossible for us to ii.liL\e 
‘linn. Let us ncvci, theicloie, doubt of a l.i- 
‘ vourable iceeption from his goodncbs 

Tiksf sentiments ncie itriaiiimously cmbiaccdhy 
he whole house Even the couit paity pictendod 
not to pkiid in defence of the I ite mcasutes, any 
iliin^ but the mcessity to which the kiiipr had been 
I educed, by the obstiiiacv of the two funnel pailia- 
Luents. A vole, thcieloic, was passed without op> 
position a^ralnst aibiliaiy inipiisomiicnts and fuiced 
foans And the sjiiiiLot iibcitx haviii'j; obtained 
some contentment by this cvciliou. the iciteiatcd 
mc^sa_ 5 ;es of the ki.i'r, who picsscd for supply, weic 
attended to w ith inoi c tcmpci. Five .subsidies w cie 
voLcdhiiu, with winch thoii"h much infeiior to 
his w’ants, he declaicd himself well salished , and 
even tc.us of aflecliun started in his eye, when he 
was iiifoi Died ui this concession. The duke’s ap- 
piohalion too was inoiilioned by sect etary Coke , 
hut the conjunction of a subject with the soveieij^ii 
was ill leccived hy the house'* Thou»h disoiistcd 
with the kin**;, the jealousy which they felt loi ins 
honuui was inoie sensible than that which his iin- 
hounded confidence in the duke would allow even 
himself to cnteitaiii. 

Tn E supply, though voted, was not, as yet, passed 
into a law; and the commons icsolved to employ 
the interval, in pioviding some haulers to tlieir 
lights and liberties so lately violated. They knew 
that then ow'n vote, dcclaiing the illegality of the 
loi luer measures, had not, oi itself, sumcient antho- 
1 ity to bccuie the constitution against futuie invasion. 

Some 

“ Fr.ink1yn, p. 31'L Uiishviorlh, vol. i. p. 'jOO. 

* Fijiikl)ti,p. 'i'll. Uiisliworth, vol. i.p. dIJ. Whitlocke, p, 9. 
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CHAP. Some act to that purpose must receive the sanction 
of the whole legislature ; and they appointed a com- 
i<iS8. mittee to prepare the model of so iinpoi tant a law/ 
By collecting into one effort all the dangerous and 
oppressive claims of his prerogative, Ghailes liaci 
exposed them to the liaraid of one assault ; and had 
farther, by presenting a nearer view of the consc- 
qucnces attending them, roused the independent 
genius oi the commons. Foiced loans, benevo* 
lences, taxes without consent of parliament, arbi- 
tiaiy impiisonments, the billeting of soldieis, ’Vn.ir- 
tial law ; these nere the grievances complained of, 
and against these an etciiial lemedy was to be pio- 
vided. The commons ptetciided not, as they -af- 
flrincd, to any unusual poweis or piivdcgcs They 
Petition ofaimed only at securing those which had been tians- 
mitted fiom then ancestois. And theii law they 
' resolved to call a PEriTioN ot Riciii ; as im- 


plying that It contained a corroboration or explana- 
tion of the ancient constitution, not any infringement 
ot royal prerogative, or acquislliuri of new liberties 

\Vhill the committee w'as employed in fiaming 
the petition ot right, the favouiets of each paiU, 
both in parliament and ihrouglioiit the nation, wcie 
engaged in disputes about this bill, whicli, in all 
likelihood, nas to iorm a mcmoiablc aeia in the 
English government. 

That the statutes, said the paitisans of the com- 
mons, which seciiie Pmglish liheity, aic not become 
obsolete, appears hence, that the English have ever 
been free, and have evet been goveincd by law and 
a limited constitution. Piivilcges in paiticulai, 
which are founded on the G k h a t C h a ii r £ k, must 
always remain in fui ce, because dei ived iroin a source 
of never failing authority; rcgaided in all ages, as 
the most sacieu contract between king and people. 
Such attention was paid to this chartci by oiii gene- 
rous aiicestois that thev got the coiiln mation oi il 

rejlci.iud 
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reiterated thirty scvcial times; and even secured it c ri a p. 
by a rule, winch, thougli vulgarly icccivcd. seems 
fri the execution impiacticable. They have cslahlish- 
eel it as a maxim. That even a statute which should 
he enacted in contradiction to any article of thal^chat- 
let ^ cannot have J 01 ce ot validity. But s\ith icgaid 
to that iinpoitiiit a i tide which secures personal li- 
berty; so far iiom attempting, at ;iny time, any 
legal lufi iugcraent ol it, they have corioboiatcd it, 
by SIX statutes, ami put it out oi all doul>t and con- 
tioviflsy. If in practice it has often been violated, 
abuses can nevei come in the place of i ulcs , noi can 
ari\ riglits Ol legal powers Iicdeiived liom in|ury 
Mid injustice.^ But the title of the subject to pei- 
sunal libel ty not only is foiiuded on ancient, .ind 
tlici eioie the must sa 'ic'l laws It is cuniiiuicd by 
the whole An sloCt\ of ihegoscinmcnt aial consti- 
tution. A lice monaichy in which evci y iiicliMdual 
IS a slave, is a glating contiadictioa ; and itisie- 
((iiisitc, wlierc the laws assign pii, ilcgcs to llic diKci - 
entoidcrsol tlic state, tlial iL likewise sccoie tlie 


independence of the membeis. It any dillcicnce 
could be made in this paiticulai, itweiebcttei to 
abandoneven life oi piopctly totlicaibiliaiy will of 
the pi nice ; nor would suchiimnediate chuigci ensue, 
iium that concession, to the laws and to llie piivi- 
leges ol the people. To beicase ol liis lite a man 
not condemned by any legal trial, is so cgiegious 
an excicisc of tyianny, that it must at once shock 
the natural humanity ot piiuccs, and convey an 
alaiin llironghout the whole commonwealth. To 
cuunscate a man's fortune, besides its being a most 
atrocious act of violence, exposes the munarch so 
much to the imputation of aval ice and lapacity, 
that it will seldom be attempted in any civilized go- 
vei nment. But coiifineraent, though a less strik- 
ing, IS no less sevcie a punishment; nui is there any 
spit it so erect and independent, as not to he broken 
by the lung continuance ot the silent and inglorious 

suireriiigs 
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c H A p. sufferings of a jail. The power of imprisonment, 
tliercfoic, being the most natural anti potent engine, 
ifiso, ofaibitrary government, it is absolutely necessary to 
lemovc it lioma government which is fiec and legal. 

The paitisans of the com t icasoned after a clil- 
ferent manner. The tiue uilc ot govciiiment, said 
they, duiing any period, is that to which the people, 
fioin time imnfemoiial, have been accustomed, and 
to which they natuially pay a piompt obedience. 
A piaeticc which hasevci stiuclc theii senses, ayd ol 
Avhich they have seen and hcaid innumerable picci- 
dcnls,has an authoiilx with them much supeiioi to 
that whicli attends maxims deiived iioni aiitit|ualcd 
statutes and mouldy iccoitls In s ain do the law yCfs 
establish it as a piiuciplc, that a statnlc can nevci be 
abiogated by opposite cusluni , but leijunes to be 
expiessly repealed by a central y statute While 
they pi ctend to inculcate an axiom peculiat to Eng- 
lish junspiudence,thcy violate the most established 
pi inciplcs of human nature ; and even, hv necessary 
consequence, leason in contradiction to law itscil, 
which they w’ould lepieseutas so sacred and inviol.i- 
blo A Jaw, to have any anthoi ity, must be de- 
rived from a legislature, winch has light. And 
wliencc do all legislatures derive thcii right but from 
long custom and established piacticc ’ II a statute 
contiaiy to public good, has, at any time, lu'cii 
lashly voted and assented to, either fiom the vio- 
lence of faction, Ol the incxpciience ol senates .iiul 
piiiices, it cannot be nioic efieclually abrogated, 
than by a tram oi contiary picccdenls, which piovc, 
that, by common consent, it has tacitly been set 
aside as inconvenient and impracticable. Such has 
been the case with all those statutes enacted duiiiig 
turbulent times in order to limit loyal pieiogative, 
and cramp the sovereign in his pi otection of the 
public, and his execution ol the laws. But above 
all branches of pi erogative, that which is most ne- 
cessary to be preserved, is the power of iiiipi isoii- 

mciJf. 
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incnt. Faction and discontent, like diseases, frc- c H A i>. 
qiicntly arise in evciy political body; and duiing 
these disordeis, it is by the salutary exercise alone ic8&. 
ut this disci ctioiiaiy pow'er, that rebellions and 
civil vvais can be pi evented. To ciicuiiisciibe this 
po^^cr is to destroy its iiatnie Kntirely to abiogatc 
jt, is iinpiacticable ; and the attempt itsell must 
])iove daugeioiis il not peinicious to the public. 

The supieine inagistiato, iii ciitical and tuibulent 
tiincj, will iicvci. agiecablv eithei to piudencc or 
<liity, allow the state to peiish, while thcic icmains 
aicmcdy, wMiich, how iiiegulai soevei, it is still in 
Jus powci to apply And il, moved by a legaid to 
]ral)lic good^ he employs any eveicisc of power 
condemned by iccent and evpicss statute, how 
"■recdilv, in such danfi,eious times, will factious 
leaders sci/e this pietencc ol thi owing on Ins go- 
vernment the imputation ol tyianuy and despotism? 

W'eie the altei native quite necessaiy, it wcie suiely 
inncli beltci lot human society to be dejnived of 
hbcity than to be destitute ol govcinrnenl 

Imimhtiac rcasoncis will ci»nicss, that this sub- 
ject is not, on both sides, without its diHicultics. 

Where a <ieneial and lusid law is enacted against 
aibitraiy imprisonment, it would apjXMi, that go- 
V Cl inueut cannot, in limes ol sedition and taction, 
be eondi.ett'd but by tcmpoiary suspeii'U’iis ol the 
law; and such an expedient was ncvei uiought of 
dining tlic age of Chailcs. The meetings ol par- 
Jianiciit wc'ie loo piecarious, and then delcimina- 
lions miglit be loo dilaloiy, to seive ni cases of 
uigent necessity. Noi was it then concciveil, that 
the king did not possess ol himsell sullicient power 
loi the scciiiity and piolection ol his people, ui that 
the authoiity ol these populai assemblies was ever 
to become so absolute, that the pi nice must always 
conlorm himsell to it, and could never have any 
occasion to guaid against iheit piacticcs, as W'cll as 
'against those ol his other subjects. 


Though 
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CHAP Though the house of lords was not insensible to 
. the reasons urged in favoin of the prelcnsions of 
ib^s. the coiiitnoiis, they deemed the arguments pleaded 
in favoui ot the crown still more cogent and con- 
vincing. That assembly seems, during this whole 
period, to have acted, in the main, a leasoiublc 
and a modeiate part; and if their bias inclined a 
little too much, as is natural, to the side of mo- 
narchy, they weic fai from entci lain! ng any design 
of saciihcing to arbitrary will the liheitles and pii- 
vileges of the lution. Ashley, the king’s scijtant, 
having asserted, in a pleading befoie the peeis, tlial 
■ the king must sumelunes j,ovci n by acts o{' state 
as well as by law ; this position gave ^ucli oflcnbo^' 
that he was innnedi.itLly conmntled to prison, and 
nas not lelcased but upon his jecaiilaLion and sub- 
mission.^ llcing, howcvei, afiaid lest the commons 
should go too fai in thcii projected petition, tlic 
pecis pioposed a plan ot one inoie modeiate, which 
they iccomincndcd to the considciation of the ollici 
house. It consisted merely in a genet al declai atiou, 
that the great chailci, and the si\ statutes coiicclscil 
to be csplanations ot it, stand still in loicc, to ail 
intents and pui poses; that, in eouscipiciice ol tlir 
cliartei and the statutes, and by the Iciiui oi the 
ancient customs and Ians («t the lealm, every siili 
ject has a fundamental piopeity in his goods, and a 
fundamental libcity ol his pcisoii; that his piU' 
perty and liberty arc as cntiie at piescnt as dm mg 
any iornicr peiiod of the English govcinnieiit ; that 
in all common cases, the common law ought to be 
the standard of proceedings ■ “ And in case, that, 
“ for the security ol his majesty’s pel son, the 
geneial safety of his people, oi the peaceable 
“ government of the kingdom, tlie king shall (md 
“ just cause, foi reasons of state, to impiison oi re- 
“ stiain any man’s peison; he was petitioned gia- 
“ ciously to declare, lliat, sMthiii a convenient time, 

“ he 


* Wliilloike, p. 10 
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<• he sliall and will express the cause of the coin- c H A p. 
“ niitment or restraint, either general or special, 

«' and upon a cause so expressed, will leave the pri- 
“ soner immediately to be tried according to the 
common law of the land.”* 

AKeuBisHOP Abbot was employed by the lords 
to recommend, in a conference, this plan oi a 
petition to the house of commons. The prelate, as 
was, no doubt, foreseen from his known principles, 
was not extremely uigent in his applications ; and 
rfie Riwcr house was fully convinced that the gene- 
ral dedal ations signified nothing, and that the latter 
clause left their libcities rather iii a woise condi- 
'non than hefpie. They proceeded, thciefoie, with 
gieat zeal, in (laming the model of a petition, which 
sliould contain expressions more precise, and more 
l.ivour.ible to public fieedom. 

The king could easily see the consequence of 
these pi oceedings. Though lie liad ollcrcd, at the 
beginning of the session, to give his consent to any 
law for the secuiity oi the rights and liberties of 
the people ; he Jiad not expected that such inroads 
would be made on his preiogative In order, 
tliciciore, to divert the connnoiis from then in- 
tention, he sent a message, wherein he acknow- 
ledged past eriois, and promised that, hereafter, 
there should be no just cause of complaint. And 
he added, “ That the affairs of the kingdom press 
‘‘ him so, that he could not coniiiiue the session 
“above a iveck or two longer. And il the house 
“ be not ready, by that time, to do what is fit for 
“ themselves, it sliall be their own fault."’ On a 
subsequent occasion, he asked them, “ Why de- 
niand explanations, il you doubt not the per- 
forinance of the statutes, accoiding to their true 
“ meaning? Explanations will hazaid an encroacli- 

“ merit 

' State Tiials, vol. vii. p. 187. Ru&Uwortli, \ol. i. p. 546, 

State Inals, vol. vii. p. 193. 
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CHAP. “ment xipon the prerogative. And it may ncli 
be said, What need a new law to confiina an old, 
1628. “ if you repose confidence in the declarations which 

“ his majesty made to both houses Tlie tnitli 
is, the great cbartci and the old statutes wcic sulli- 
cicntly deal in favour of personal libeity But .is 
all kings of England had ever, in cases of nccessitv 
or e.vpedicnc)’, been accustomed, at inteivnls, to 
elude them; and as Ghailes, in a complicutioii ol 
instances, had lateiv violated them , the coniyions 
judged it requisite to enact a new laiv, which iinglit 
not he eluded oi vioh.tcd, by any intciprct.ition, 
construction, oi conlr.iiv precedent. Nor was it 
sulfacicut, they tliouglil, that the kin* jnomiseclTii 
icturn into the way ol Ins piedccessuis. }lis pic 
dcccssois, ill all times, h.id enjojcil loo much dis- 
cretional)' puwei ; and by his recent abuse ol it. 
the whole woild had icason to sec the nccessilv of 
cnliicly ictrcnching it. 

Tiif. king still peiscvcicd in his ciuleaionrs to 
elude the petition. I fe sent a Irttci to the house 
of luids, in which he went so iar as to luaivC a p.u- 
ticnlai dcclai ation, That iieithei he nor his pi iv) - 
“ council sli.dl or will, at .niy tunc heiealtci, coiii- 
“ mit or couiniand to piison, oi olhciwisc ic- 
“ strain, any luau loi not lending money, or foi 
“any other cause, which in his conscience he 
“ thought not to concern the pubhc good, and 
“ the safety of king and people.” And he far- 
thei dcclaicd, ‘’That he nesei would he guilt)' 
“of so base an action as to pietcnd any cause. 
“ of whose tiuth he was not lully s.itishcvl. 
But this pioiiiise, though enlmced to the com- 
mons hy the commendation of the iippti lioiisc, 
made no iiioie iinpicssioii than all the ionnci mes- 
sages. 

A M o N o 

* State Tiials, \oI m. p. 10t>. RusFiwordi, \ol. i. p. 5 tb. 

' Sute Trials, sol. \n. p. |*;,s. l{iislMsuilii, sol. i. p. .V)0 
Pail. I list. vol. VIII. p. til 
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Among the other evasions of the king, we mayC p. 
reckon the proposal of llic house of peers, to suh- 
join, to the iiitcudccl petition of light, the following issis. 
clause* “ We humbly present this petition to your 
“ iiiaj'csty, not only with a care of preserving our 

own lilierties, but with clue legard to leave entiie 
“ that sovetei/^n powet^ with which your majesty is 
“ intrusted fur the pioteclion, safety, and happiness 
“ of your people.”** Less penetration than was 
poss(:sscd by the leaders of the house ol commons, 
lOuIcI easily discovci how captious this clause was, 
and how much it was calculated to elude the whole 
fuicc of the petition. 

Tiiesf obstacles, tlierefoic, being sni mounted, 
the petition of light passed the commons and was 
sent to the uppei house.* The pceis, who weie 
pvobably well pleased in secret that all their soli- 
citations had been eluded by the commons, r)uickly 
passed the petition w'lthout any maleiial altciation ; 
and nothing but the royal assent was wanting to 
give it the lurce cd a law. The king accordingly 
c.unc to the house ot peers; sent loi the commons; 
and, being sc.ited in Ins chaii ol state, the petition 
was lead to him (iieat was now* the astonishment 
ol all iiicii. w*hcii, instead ol the usual concise and 
cleai form, hy w'hich a bill is eithci conhimed or 
ujected, (Jhailes said, in answer to the peliliun, 

“ The king willcth, that light be done accoidiiig 
“ to the laws .'uid customs ol the realm, and th.iL 


‘ the statutes be put into execution ; that his stib- 
*• jects may have no cause to complain ol anv 


wrong Ol (*ppicssion, contraiy to tlicn jn«!t lights 
“ and libeities, to the ]ii cservalion whcieol he holds 
* himself in conscience as inucli ohiMred as ol his 


“ owui piciogativc.”* 


“ Slate TiidL, \ol. VII. p. lUD. Riisliworll', \al. i. p. 

Hist. vol. VIII. p. 11(). Wliitlocke, p 1(1. '"seenole 

I at the end ul llic volume. ' bUCi. 'JiiaL, vol \ u. p. ‘ii'.'. 
Rushvvoith, vol. I. p. 590. 
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It is surprising that Charles^ who had seen so 
^/inany instances of the jealousy of the commons, 
ISS 8 . who had himself so much roused that jealousy bv 
his frequent evasive messages during this session, 
could imagine that they would lest satisfied with an 
answer so vague and undetcrininate. It was evi- 
dent, that the unusual form alone of the answer 
must excite their attention; that the disappoint- 
ment must inflame their anger ; and that therefore 
it was necessary, as the petition seemed to bear jiard 
on royal prerogative, to come early to some fixed 
resolution, either giacefully to comply with it, or 
courageously to reject it 

It happened as might have been foreseen. TV 
commons returned in very ill humour. Usually, 
when in that disposition, their zeal foi religion, and 
their enmity against the unfortunate catholics, ran 
extremely high. But they had already, in the be- 
ginning of the session, presented their petition ol 
religion, and had received a satisfactory answer; 
though they expected that the execution of the 
laws against papists would, foi the iutiiie, be no 
11101 e exact and rigid, than they had hitherto found 
it. To give vent to their present indignation, 
they fell with their utmost force on Dr. Man- 
warinjr. 

O 

Theuf is nothing which tends more to excuse, 
if not justify, the extreme rigour of the commons 
towaids Charles, than his open encouragement and 
avowal of such geneial piinciples as were alto- 
gether incompatible with a limited govcrnincnt 
JVIanwariiig had preached a sermon, which the com- 
mons found, upon inquiry, to be printed by spe- 
cial command of the king and, when this ser- 
mon was looked into, it contained doctiines subvei- 
sive of all civil liberty. It taught, that though 
property w'as commonly lodged in the subject, yet, 

whenever 


' Farl. Hist. vol. viii. p. 206 . 
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whenever any exigency required supply, all pro-C h a i*. 
peity was liansferrcd to the sovereign; that the 
consent of parliament was not necessary for the im- icss. 
position of taxes ; and that the divine laws requiied 
compliance with eveiy demand, how iiregulai so- 
ever, which the prince should make upon his sub- 
jects-'' For these docUines the commons impeached 
Manwaring. The sentence, piotiounccd upon him 
by the peers, was, that he should be imprisoned 
dining the pleasuie of the house, be fined a thousand 
pounds to the king, make submission and acknow- 
ledgment of his oll'ence, be suspended during three 
yeais, be incapable of holding any ecclesiastical 
dignity or sccsilar ollicc, and that his book be called 
111 and hill lit.' 

It may be worthy of notice, that no sooner was 
the session ended, than this nun, so justly obnoxious 
to both houses, icccived a paidon, and was pioniot- 
id to a living of considerable value." Some years 
alter, he was raised to the see ol St. Asaph. If the 
repulilican spiiit of tlie commons increased, beyond 
all reasonable bounds, the uiumirchical spiiit ol the 
court ; this latter, curried to so high a pilch, tended 
still laither to augment the iormcr. And thus cx- 
tieiiies w'cre every where affected, and the just me- 
dium was gradually deseilcd by ail men. 

Fuom Manwaiing, the house ol commons pio- 
ceeded to censure the conduct ol Buckingham, 
whose name hitherto they had c.iutiously turborn to 
iiiention.' In vain did the king send them a mes- 
sage, in which he told tliein, tliat the session 
was drawing neai to a conclusion; and desired, 
that they would not enter upon new business, 
nor cast any aspcisions on his goveiiimcnt and 
niinistty.'" Though the court endeavoured to ex- 
plain 

'' Husliworlh, vol. I p. SS j. 5()4. Puri. Hist. voL viii. p. 

160, 170, Sec. Welvood, p. 4-1. ' Kusimurtli, \ol. i. p. OS. 

Pjrl. Hist. vol. viii. p. 21? " Rusliworlli, %ol. i p. OUS. 

Wliitlockc, p, 11. ‘ Kiisi.woitk, vol. i. p. 007. “ Ibic!. 

'ol. 1 . p. 005. 
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CHAP, plain •uid soften this message liy a subsequent mcs 
sage;” asChai les n as apt hastily tocuiicctany hash 
16^8. step which he had taken ; it sei ved lather to inflame 
than appease the commons: As it the method uf 
their proceedings had here been picsciibcd to tlicni. 
It was foreseen, that a gicat tempest was ready tu 
buist on the duke; and in oidei to diveit it, the 
king thought pioper, upon a joint ajiplication ut 
the lords and coiiimons,*' tu cndcavoiii giving them 
satisfaction u itli rcgaid to the petition ut i ight. Jtle 
came therefore to the house of peei s, and pi oilbuiic- 
ing the usual form ol uoids, JM it be laiy as de- 
nred^ gave full sanction and authority to the petition 
The acclamations uith which the hj^use icsounu-' 
cd, and the universal joy dillused ovci the nation, 
shewed how lunch this petition had been the object 
of all men’s vows and expectations.'’ 

It may be affiimcd, svithout any exaggeration, 
that tlic king’s assent to the petition oi light pro- 
duced such a change in the goveintnenl, as was 
almost equivalent to a lesolntion; and by circum- 
scribing, in so many ai tides, the loyal pieiogative, 
gave additional sccuilly tu the libeities of the sub- 
ject. Vet weie the commons far from bi.ing satis- 
fied with this impoitant concession. Theii ill-hii- 
niour had been so much nutated by the king's lie- 
quent evasions and delays, that it could not he 
piesciitly appeased by an assent, which he allowed 
to be so reluctantly extolled lioin him. Peihapi 
too, the popular leaders, implacable and aitiul, s.uv 
the opportunity favuuiabic; and, turning against 
the king those veiy w'eapons with which he had fm 
nished them, lesolvcd to pin sue the victory. The 
bill, however, fur five subsidies, w'hich had becii 
iuiiiicily voted, immediatel) passed the house, be 

cause 

" Rushworth, vol i. p. 610. Pail, Hist. veil. mm. p. 1.97. 

" Riisiiwoitli, sol. i. p. 013. Joiiiii. 7ih juiie l&‘2rf. I’ld 
Jiiit. vol. MU. p. 201. ^ Ru'iliwuiili, sol. i. p. 61 'J. 
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cause the granting of that. supply was, in a man-c h a p. 
ner, tacitly contracted for, upon the royal assent to 
the petition ; and had faith been Jiere violated, no i 638 . 
farther conRdencc could have subsisted between 
king and parliament. Having made this conces- 
sion, the commons continued to carry their sciu- 
tiny into every part of government. In some par- 
ticulars their industry was laudable ; in some it may 
be liable to censure. 


A LITTLE after writs were issued for summon- 


ing this pai liaincnt, a commission had been granted 
to sir Thomas Coventry, lord-keeper, the c<iil of 
Marlborough, treasurer, the eail of Manchester, 
'piesidcnt of^the council, the earl of Woicester, 
privy-seal, the duke of Buckingham, high admiral, 
and all the considerable officers of the crown ; in 
the whole thirty-three. By this commission, which, 
from the number of persons named in it, could be 
no secret, the commissioners weiu empowered to 
meet and to conceit among themselves the methods 
of levying money by impositions, or otherwise ; 
Where form and circumstance^ as expressed in the 
commission, must be dispensed wit/t, i other than the 
substance be lostetr hamtded.^ In other words, this 
was a scheme ioi finding expedients, which might 
raise the prerogative to the greatest height, and 
render pailiaments entiiely useless. The commons 
applied fur cancelling the commission and were, 
no doubt, desiious that all the world should con- 
clude the king's principles 'to be extremely arbi- 
tiary, and should observe what little legard he ivas 
disposed to pay to the liberties and piivileges of his 
people. 

A couMissiON had likewise been gnanted, and 
some money remitted, in order to raise a thousand 
German horse, and transport them into England. 

riie.se. 


' Rush. vol. i. p. 614. Pari. Hut. vol. viii. p. 914. 
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CHAP. These were supposed to be levied, in order to stip- 

■ t^ ^l^^ port the projected impositions on excises; though 
ISIS, the number seems insufficient for such a pu] pose.^ 
The house took notice of this design in severe 
terms : And no measure, surely, could be projected 
more genei ally odious to the whole nation. It must, 
however, be confessed, that the king was so far right, 
that he had now at last fallen on the only efiectual 
method for supporting his prerogative. But at the ' 
same time he should have been sensible, that, till 
provided with a sufficient military force, all Ms at- 
tempts, in opposition to the rising spirit of the na>- 
tion, must, in the end, prove wholly fi uitless ; and 
that the higher he screwed up the spripgs of govern^'' 
ment, while he had so little real power to retain 
them in that forced situation, with more fatal vio- 
lence must they fly out, when any accident occurred 
to restore them to their natural action. 

Tii£ commons next resumed their censure of 
Buckingham’s conduct and behaviour, against whom 
they were implacable. They agreed to present a 
remonstrance to the king, in which they recapitu- 
lated all national grievances and misfortunes, and 
omitted no circumstance w'hich could tender the 
whole administration despicable and odious. The 
compositions with catholics, they said, amounted to 
no less than a toleration, hateful to God, full of dis- 
honour and disprofit to his majesty, and of extreme 
scandal and gi lef to his good people : They took 
notice of the violations of liberty above mentioned, 
against which the petition of right seems to have 
provided a sufficient remedy: They mentioned the 
decay of trade, the unsuccessful expeditions to Ca- 
diz and the isle of Rhe, the encouiagement given 
to Arminians, the commission for transporting (Ger- 
man horse, that for levying illegal impositions; 
and all these grievances they ascribed solely to the 


' Rush. vol. I. p. 612. 
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ill-conduct of the duke of Buckingham.* This chap. 
remonstrance was, perhaps, not the less provoking 
to Charles, because, joined to the extreme acr^ isH. 
mony of tliu subject, there were preserved in it, as 
ill most of the remonstrances ol that age, an afiect- 
ed civility and submission in the language. And 
as it was the fn st return which he met with for his 
late beneficial concessions, and for his sacrifices of 

I irerogative, the greatest by far ever made by an 
snghsh sovereign, nothing could be more the object 
of ji^Ait and natural indignation. 

It was not without good grounds that the com- 
mons were so fierce and assuming. Though they 
had already granted the king the supply of five sub- 
sidies, they stilt retained a pledge in their hands, 
which they thonghi ensured them success in all their 
applications. Tonnage and poundage had not yet 
keen granted by parliament ; and the commons had ‘ 
artfully, this session, concealed theii intention of 
invading that branch of revenue, till the royal 
assent had been obtained to the petition of light, 
which they justly deemed of such importance. They 
then openly asseited, that the levying of tonnage 
and poundage without consent of parliament, was a 
palpable violation of the ancient liberties of the 
people, and an open infringement of the petition 
ol light, so lately granted.^ The king, in order to 
jirevcut the hnishing and presenting of this lemon- 
sti'mcc, came suddenly to the pailuiment, and ended 3bth June, 
this se.ssion by a proiogation." 

BbiNG freed lor some time fiom the cinbairass- 
meiit of this assembly, Charles beg^ to look to- 
wards foreign wars, where all his efforts were equally 
unsuccessful, as in his domestic government. The 
earl of Denbigh, brothei -in-law to Buckingham, 

was 

* Rush. vol. i. p. 619. Pari. Hist. vol. viii. p. 219, 220, 8cc. 

' Rush. vol. I. p. 628. Journ. 18, 20 June 1628. 

“Joutn. 26 JuiKl1028. 
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was dispatched to the relief of Rochelle, now closely 
besieged by laud, and threatened with a blockade 
by sea ; But he returned without effecting any thing ; 
and having declined to attack the enemy’s fleet, he 
brought on the English arms the imputation either 
of cowardice or ill conduct. In order to repair 
this dishonour, the duke went to Portsmouth, where 
lie had prepared a considerable fleet and aimy, on 
which all the subsidies given by parliament had 
been expended. This supply had very mucl^ dis- 
appointed the king’s expectations. The same mu- 
tinous spirit which prevailed in the house of com- 
mons, had diffused itself over the nation ; and the 
commissioners appointed for making the assessments', 
had connived at all frauds which might diminish 
the supply, and reduce the crown to still greater 
necessities. This national discontent, communi- 
cated to a desperate enthusiast, soon broke out iii 
an event, which may be considered as remaikable. 

There was one Felton, of a good family, hut of 
an ardent melancholic temper, who had served un- 
der the duke in the station of lieutenant. His cap- 
tain being killed in the retreat at the isle of Rlic, 
Felton had applied for the company ; and when 
disappointed, he threw up his commission, and re- 
tired in discontent fiom the aimy. While private 
resentment was boiling in his sullen, unsociable 
mind, he heuid the uation resound with comphiints 
against the duke ; and he met with the remonstrance 
of the commons, in which his enemy was repre- 
sented as the cause of cvci y national grievance, and 
as the great enemy of the public. Religious fana- 
ticism farther inflamed these vindictive leflections; 
and lie fancied th.it he should do heaven acceptable 
service, if, at one blow, he dispatched this dan- 
gerous foe to religion and to his country.’’’ Full of 
these dark views he secretly arrived at rortsmoutb. 

at 


* May’s Hist, oi the Parliament, p. 10. 
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at the same time with the duke, and watched for an c H A p. 
opportunity oi’ effecting his bloody [purpose. 

Buckingham had been engaged in conversation isss. 
with Soubize and other French gentlemen; and 
difference of sentiment having arisen, the dispute, 
though conducted with temper and decency, had 
produced some of those vehement gesticulations 
and lively exertions of voice in whibh that nation, 
more than the English, are apt to indulge them- 
selves. The conversation being finished, the duke 
drew towards the door ; and in tliat passage, turn- 
ing himself to speak to sir Thomas Fi'yai, a co- 
lonel in the army, he was, on the sudden, over sir 


Thomas’s slM)ulder, struck upon the breast With a 
knife. Without uttering other words than T'lbt 
villain fuis kitted me; in the same moment pulling 
out tlie knife, he breathed his last. 


No man had seen the blow, nor the person who 
gave it; but in the confusion every one made his 
own conjecture; and all agreed that the murder 
had been committed by the French gentlemen, vrhose 
angry tone of voice had been heard, while their 
words had not been understood by the bystanders. 
In the hurry of revenge, they bad instantly been put 
to death, had they not been saved by some of more 


temper and judgment, who, though they bad the 
s.'ime opinion of their guilt, thought ptoper to re- 
serve them for a judicim trial and examination. 
Near the door there was found a hat, in the in- 


side of which was sewed a paper, containing four or 
five lines of that remonstrance of the commons, 
which declared Buckingham an enemy to the king- 
dom ; and under these lines was a short ejaculation, 
or attempt towards a prayer. It was easily con- 
cluded that this hat belonged to the assassin : But 
the difficulty still remained. Who that person shoidd 
he? For the writing discovered not the name: and 
Tvhoever he was, it was natural to believe that he 

had 
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C H A P.had already tied far enough not to be found Tvithout 

i«se. In this hurrv, a man Tvithout a hat was seen 
walking very composedly before tlie door. One 
crying out, Here is the Jellow who killed the duke; 
every body ran to ask, IVhich if A/? ? The man very 
sedately answered, I am he. The more fuiious im- 
mediately rushed upon him with diawn swords: 
Others, more delibaiate, defended and protected 
him: He himself, with open anus, calmly.and 
cheerfully exposed his breast to the swoids of the 
most enraged ; being willing to fall a sudden sacn> 
fice to their anger, lather than be reserved for that 
public justice which, he knew must* be executed 
upon him. 

He was now known to be tbatTelton who h.’d 
served in tlie army. Being cat lied into a private 
room, it was thought proper so far to dissemble as 
to tell him, that Buckingham was only grievously 
wounded, but not without hopes of recovery. Fel- 
ton smiled, and told them, tiiat the duke, lie knew 
full well, had received a blow which had teimi- 
nated all their hopes. When asked at whose in- 
stigation he had performed that horrid deed ? he 
replied, that they needed not to tiouble themselves 
in that inquiry; that no man living had ciedit 
enough with him to have disposed him to such an 
action; that he had not even intrusted his purpose 
to any one ; that the resolution proceeded only from 
himself, and the impulse of his own conscience; 
and that his motives would appear. If his hat were 
found: Foi that believing he should pensh in 
the attempt, he had there taken care to cxpLtin 
them.* 

When the king wras infoimcd of this assassina- 
tion, he received the news in public with an nn- 

moved 


f Clarendon, vol. i. p. 27> S8. 
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moved and undisturbed countenance ; and the cour- chap. 
tiers, who studied his looks, concluded, that secretly 
he was not displeased to he rid of a minister so isss. 
generally odious to the nation.' But Charles’s com- 
mand of himself proceeded entirely from the gra- 
vity and composure of his temper. He was still, as 
much as evei , attached to his favourite ; and during 
his whole life, he retained an affection for Buck- 
* ingham's fi iends, and a pi ejudice against his enemies. 

He i^ged too, that Felton should be put to the ques-^ 
tion, in older to extort from him a discovery of his 
aqcomplices: But the judges declared, that though 
that practice had formerly been very usual, it was 
altogether illegal. So much more exact reasoneis, 
with regard to law, had they become, from tho 
jealous scruples of the house of commons. 

Meanwhile the distress of Rochelle had risen 
to the utmost extremity. That vast genius of Kiche- 
lieu, which made him form the greatest enterprises, 
led him to attempt their execution by means equally 
gieat and extraordinary. In order to deprive Ro- 
chelle of all succour, he had dared to project the 
throwing across the hai hour a mole of a mile’s ex- 
tent in that boisterous ocean ; and having executed 
his project, he now held the town closely blockaded 
on all sides. The inhabitants, though pressed with 
the gieatcst rigours of famine, still letused to sub- 
mit; being supported, partly by the lectures of 
their zealous preachcis, paitly by the daily hopes of 
relief from England. After Buckingham’s death, 
the command of the fleet and army was coiifcired 
on the earl of Lindesey ; who, arriving before Ro- 
chelle, made some attempts to break through the 
mole, and force his way into the harbour : But by 
the delays of the English, that work was now fully 
iinished and fortified ; and the Rochellers, finding isth Oct. 

their 
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their last hopes to fail them, were reduced to 8ur> 
lender at discretion^ even in sight of the English 
admiral. Of fifteen thousand peisons shut up in 
the city, four thousand alone survived the fatigues 
and famine which they had undeigone.” 

This was the firat necessary step towards the pro- 
speiity of France. Foreign enemies, as well as do- 
mestic factions, being deprived of this resouice, that 
kingdom began now to shine iorth in its full splen- 
dour. By a steady prosecution of wise plans^both 
of war and policy, it gradually gained an ascendant 
over the rival power of Spain; and every order pf 
the state, and evei y sect, were reduced to pay sub- 
mission to the lawful authority of t<ie sovereign. 
The victory, however, over the hugonots, was at 
first pushed by the French king with gieat modera- 
tion. A tuleiation svas still continued to them; 
the only avo>ved and open tolciatinn which, at that 
time, was granted in any Eiuopean kingdom. 

The failure of an enterprise, in which the English 
nation, from religious sympathy, so much interested 
themselves, could not but diminish the king’s au- 
thority in the parliament during the approaching 
session . But the commons, when assembled, found 
many other causes of complaint. Buckingham’s 
conduct and character with some had afforded a 
reason, with others a pretence, fur discontent against 
public measures : But after his death, there wanted 
not new reasons and new pretences for general dis- 
satisfaction. Manwaring’s pardon and promotion 
were taken notice of: Sibtliorpe and Cosiiis, two 
clergymen, who for like reasons, were no less obnoxi- 
ous to the commons, had met with like favour from 
the king : Montague, who had been censured for mo- 
del ation towards the catholics, the greatest of crimes, 
had been created bishop of Chichester. They found, 
likewise, upon inquiry, that all the copies of the 

petition 
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petition of right, which were dispersed, had by the C p. 
king's orders, annexed to them the first answer, 
which had given so little satisfaction to the cum- 
mons.* An expedient by which Charles endea- 
voured to persuade the people that he had nowise 
receded from his former claims and pretensions, 
particularly with regaid to tire levying of tonnage 
and poundage. Selden also complained in the house, 
that one Savage, contrary to the petition of right, 
had been punished with the loss of his ears, by a 
discretionary or arbitrary sentence of the star-cham- 
ber.'* So apt were they, on their part, to stretch the 
petition into such consequences as might deprive 
the crown ofapowers, which, from immenioiial cus- 
tom, were supposed iuhcicnt in it. 

But the great article on which the house of com- Taimagc 
moiis biokc with the king, and which finally created 
in Charles a disgust to all ()arliaments, was their * 
claim with regaid to tonnage and poundage. On 
this occasion, therefore, it is necessary to give an 
account of the controversy. 

Thk duty of tonnage and poundage, in more 
ancient times, had been commonly a temporal y 
grant of pailiament; but it had been confcircd on 
Henry V. and all the succeeding princes, during 
life, in Older to enable them to maintain a na\al 
force foi the defence of the kingdom. The neces- 
sity of levying this duty had been so apparent, that 
each king had ever claimed it from the moment of 
Ins accession; and the first parliament of each reign 
had usually, by vote, conferred on the prince what 
they found him already in poi^ession of. Agreeably 
to the Inaccur.ite genius of the old constitution, this 
abuse, however considerable, had never been per- 
ceived nor remedied ; though nothing could have 
been easier tlian for the parliament to have pre- 
vented 

* State Trials, aoI. vii. p. 316. Rush. vol. i. p. 643. 
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CHAP, vented it.® By granting this duty to each prince, 
during his own life, and, for a year after his de- 

‘ >6S9. mise, to the successor, all inconveniencies had been 
obviated ; and yet the duty had never for a nio> 
ment been levied without proper authority. But 
contrivances of that nature were not thought of 
during those rude ages: And as so complicated and 
jealous a government as the English cannot Subsist 
without many such refinements ; it is easy to see 
how favourable every inaccuracy must foryierly 
have proved to royal authority, which on all emer* 
gcncies was obliged to supply, by discretionary 
power, the great deficiency of the laws. 

The parliament did not grant the *duty of ton- 
nage and poundage to lienry Vlll. till the si.vth of 
his reign: Yet this prince, who had not then raised 
his power to its greatest height, continued, during 
that whole time, to levy the imposition : The par- 
liament in their very grant, blame the merchants 
who had neglected to make payment to the crown ; 
and though one expression of that bill may seem 
ambiguous, they employ the plainest terms in call- 
ing tonnage and poundage the king’s due, even 
before that duty was conferred on him by parlia- 
mentary authority.** Four reigns, and above a 
whole century had since elapsed ; and this revenue 
had still been levied before it was voted by parlia- 
ment. So long had the inaccuracy continued, with- 
out being remarked oi corrected. 

Du RING that shoi t interval which passed between 
Charles’s accession and his first parliament, he had 
followed the example of his predecessors ; and iiO 
fault was found with his conduct in this particular. 
But what was most lemarkable in the proceedings 
of that house of commons, and what proved be- 
yond controversy that they had seriously formed a 
plan for reducing their prince to subjection, was, 
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that instead of granting this supply during the king’s c hap. 
life-time, as it had been enjoy^ by all his iminedi- 
ate predecessors, they voted it only for a year ; and, i6d9. 
after that should be elapsed, reserved to themselves 
the power of renewing or lefusing the same conces- 
sion.*' But the house of peeis, who saw that this 
duty was now become mote necessary than ever to 
supply the growing necessities of the crown, and who 
did not approve ul this encioaching spirit in the 
comny^ins, rejected the bill; and the dissolution of 
that pailiamcnt followed so soon aftei, that no at- 
tcnipt seems to have been made for obtaining ton- 
nage and poundage in any other form.^ 

Charles, meanwhile, continued still to levy this 
duty by his own authority; and the nation uasso 
iiccustoincd to that exertion of royal pouer, that no 
scinpie was at first cnteitained of submitting to it. 

Bill the succeeding pailiamcnt excited doubts in 
cveiv one.. The commons took theiesomc steps to- 
waids declaring it illegal to levy tonnage and 
poundage without consent of parliament . and they 
openly showed their intention of employing this en- 
gine, in order to extort from the crown concessions 
of the most important natuie. But Chailcs was not 
>et sufficiently tamed to compliance , and the abrupt 
dissolution of that pailiamcnt, as above related, put 
an end, for the time, to tlieii farther pretensions. 

The following interval between the second and 
thiul pailiament was distinguished hv so many ex- 
ertions of prerogative, that men had little leisure to 
<ittend to the atlair ol tonnage and poundage, where 
the abuse of power in the ctowii might seem to be 
of a more disputable nature. But after the com- 
nions, during the precedent session, had remedied 
all these grievances by means of their petition of 
right, which they deemed so necessary ; they after- 
wards piocecded to lake the matter into consider- 
ation, 

*Joum. 5 July 1625. 

' See note [X] dt the cad of the volume. 
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c BA p. ation, and they showed the same intention as former- ^ 
ly, of exacting, in return for the grant of this revenue, * 
15 S 9 . very large compliances on the part of the crown. 
Their sudden prorogation prevented them fiom 
bringing their pretensions to a full conclusion. 

W HEN Charles opened this session, he had fore- 
seen that the same controversy would arise ; and he 
tlierefore took care, very early, among many mild 
and reconciling expressions, to inform the com- 
mons, “ That he had not taken these duties as ap- 
“ pcitainingto his hereditary prerogative ; bdt that 
it ever w'as, and' still is, his meaning to enjoy 
them as a gilt of his people: And that, if he had 
“ hitherto levied tonnage and pougdage, he pre- 
** tended to justify himself only by the necessity of 
so doing, not by any right which he assumed, 
This concession, which probably arose from the 
king's moderate temper, now freed from the im- 
pulse of Buckingham’s violent counsels, might 
luve satisfied tlie commons, had they entertained 
no othci view than that of asceitaining their onn 
powers and privileges. But they cariied their pie- 
tensions much higher. They insisted, as a neces- 
sary preliminary, that the king should once entirely 
desist iiom levying these duties; after wliich, they 
wei'e to take it into consideration, how far they 
would restore him to the possession of a revenue, of 
which he liad clearly divested himself. But, be- 
sides that this extreme rigour had never been e.\er- 
cised towards any of his predecessors, and many 
obvious inconvcniencies must follow from the inter- 
mission of the customs ; there were other reasons 
which deterred Charles from complying with so 
hard a condition. It was probable that the coni* 
mons might renew their former project of making 
this revenue only temporary, and thereby reducing 
their prince to perpetual dependence ; they certainly 
w ould cut off the new impositions which Mary and 

Elizabeth, 

* Ruihwortb, vol. i. p. 644. Pari. Hist. vol. viii. p. 250. SVi, 
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£Hzabeth, but especially James, had levied, and chap. 
vrhich formed no despicable pait of ihc public reve- 
nue; and they openly declared, that they had at 
piesent many important pi etetisions, chiefly with 
legard to religion; and if compliance were refused, 
no supply must be expected from the commons. 

If is easy to see in what an inextricable labyrinth 
Charles was now involved. By his own concessions, 

‘by the general principles of the English govein- 
ment^ and by the form of every bill which had 
granted this duty, tonnage and poundage was de- 
rived entirely fiom the free gift oi the people ; and, 
consequently, might be withdrawn at their pleasure. 

IF unreasonable in their refusal, they still refused no- 
tiling but what was their own. If public necessity 
required this supply, it might be thought also to re- 
quire the king’s compliance with those conditions 
which were the price of obtaining it. Though the 
motive for granting it had been the enabling of the 
Icing to guard the seas, it did not follow, that be- 
cause he guarded the seas, he w as therefore entitled 
to this revenue without farther foimality: Since 
the people had still reserved to themselves the light 
of judging how far that service merited such a sup- 
ply. ilut Charles, notwithstanding his public de- 
claration, was far from assenting to this conclusion 
in its full extent. The plain consequence, he sawr, 
of all these rigours, and refinements, and infei cnees, 
was, that he, without any public necessity, and with- 
out any fault of his own, must, oi a sudden, even 
from his accession, become a magistrate of a veiy dif- 
ferent nature from any of his predece8sois,<ind must 
fall into a total dependence on subjects over whom 
lormer kings, especially those immediately preced- 
ing, had exercised an authority almost uiilimitcd. 
Entangled in a chain of consequences which he could 
not easily break, he was inclined to go higher, and 
rather deny the first principle, th.in admit of con* 
elusions which to him appeared so absurd and un- 
. ’ reasonable. 
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■ reasonable. A^rrecably to the ideas hitherto enter- 
_ _ taine J both by natives and fureijrners, the monarch 

1IS20. he esteemed the essence and soul ol' the English go- 
vei nment ; and whatever other pon er pretended to 
annihilate, or even abiidge, the royal authority, must 
necessarily, he thought, either in its nature or exer- 
cise, be deemed no better than an usurpation. Will- 
ing to preserve the ancient harmony of the constitu- 
tion, he had ever intended to comply, as far as he 
easily could, with the ancient forms of administration: 
But v» hen these forms appeal ed to him, by the iflvete- 
rate obstinacy of tlie commons, to have no other ten- 
dency than to distuib that hai mony, and to introduce 
a new constitution; he concluded, tbgit, in this vio- 
lent situation, what was subordinate must necessaiily 
yield to what was piincipal, and the pi ivileges of the 
people, for a time, give place -to royal prerogative. 
From the lank of a monaich, to be degiaded into a 
slave of his insolent, ungiateful subjects, seemed, of 
all indignities, the greatest ; and nothing, in his 
judgment, could exceed the humiliation attending 

such a state, but the meanness of tamely submitting 

to it, without making some elioi ts to pi eserve tlic 
authotity transmitted to him by his predecessors 
Though these were the king’s icllcctions and 
lesolutions before the pailiament assembled, he did 
not immediately break with them, upon their delay 
in voting him this supply. lie thought that he 
could better justify any sliong measute which be 
might afterwards be obliged to take, if he allovied 
them to carry to the utmost extremities theii attacks 
upon his government and prerogative.** He con- 
tented himself, for the present, witn soliciting the 
house by messages and speeches. But the com- 
mons, instead oi hearkening to his solicitations, 
proceeded to carry their scrutiny into his manage- 
ment of religion,' which waS the only grievance to 

which, 

" Rushworth, vol. i. p. 640. 

^ Idem, ibid. p. 651 . Whitloc]||e, p. 13. 
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ftliich, in their opinion, they had not as yet, by their chap. 
petition of right, applied a suflicient remedy. 

It was not possible that this century, sofeitilc in 
religious sects and disputes, could escape the contro- Annmian- 
versy concerning fatalism and free-will, which, 
ing strongly interwoven both with philosophy and 
theology, had, in all ages, thrown- every school and 
every church into such inextricable doubt and per- 
plexity. The first reformers in England, as in other 
European countries, had embraced the most rigid 
tenets^ of predestination and absolute decrees, and 
had composed, upon that system, all the articles 
of their religious creed. But these principles hav- 
ing met with^opposition from Arminius and his 
sectaries, the controversy was soon brought into this 
island, and began heie to diffuse itself. Ahe Armi- 
nians finding more cipcouragement from the super- 
stitious spirit of the church than flora the fanaticism 
of the puritans, gradually incorporated themselves 
^vitli the former ; and some of that sect, by the in- 
dulgence of James and Charles, had attained liie 
highest preferments in the hierarchy. But their 
success with the public had not been altogetliei an- 
swerable to that which they met ivitli in the chuicli 
and the court. Throughout the nation, they still 
lay under the reproach of innovation and heresy. 

The Commons now levelled against them their for- 
midable censuies, and made them the objects of 
daily invective and declamation. Tlieir protectors 
were stigmatised ; their tenets canvassed; tlieir views 
icpresented as dangeious and pernicious. To im- 
paitial spectators su I cly, if auy such had been at 
that time in England, it must have given gieat en- 
tertainment, to see a popular assembly inflamed 
with faction and entliusiasm, pietend to discuss 
tiuestions to which the gieatest philosophers, in the 
tianquillity of retreat, had never hitherto been able 
to find any satisfactory solution. 

Amidst 
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CHAP. Amidst that complication of disputes in which 
men were then involved, we may observe, that the ' 
ifi89. appellation puritan stood for three parties, which, 
though commonly united, were yet actuated by very 
different views and motives. There were the politi. 
cal puritans, who maintained the highest principles 
of civil liberty ; the puritans in discipline, who were 
averse to the ceremonies and episcopal government’ 
of the church ; and the doctrinal puritans, who ri- 
gidly defended the speculative system of the fiist re- 
formers. In opposition to all these, stood thelourt 
party, the hierarchy, and the Arminians ; only with 
this distinction, that the latter sect, being introduced 
a few years before, did not, as yet, comprehend all 
those who were favouiable to the church and to mo- 
narchy. But, as the controversies on every subject 
grew daily warmer, men united themselves inoic 
intimately with their friends, and separated them- 
selves wider from their antagonists ; and the distinc- 
tion gradually became quite uniform and regular. 

This house of commons, which, like allthe pre- 
ceding during the reigns of James and Charles, and 
even of Elizabeth, was much governed by the pii- 
aitanical party, thought that they could not belter 
serve their cause than by bi and! ng and punishing the 
Arminian sect, which, introducing an innovation 
in the church, were the least favouied and least 
powerfhlof all their antagonists. From this mea- 
sure It was easily foreseen, that, besides gratifying 
the animosity of the doctrinal puritans, both the 
puritans in discipline, and those in politics, would 
reap considerable advantages. Laud, ^eile, Mon- 
tague, and other bishops, who w'cie the chief sup- 
porters of episcopal government, and the most zea- 
lous partisans of the discipline and ceremonies of 
the church, were all supposed to be tainted with 
Arminianism. The same men and their disciples 
were the strenuous preachers of passive obedience, 
3 and 
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anil of entire submission to princes ; and if these c p. 
could once be censuied, and be expelled the church 
and court, it was concluded, that the hieiarchy loss. 
ivould receive a mortal blow, the ceremonies be 
lessiigidly insisted on, and the king, deprived of 
liis most faithlul friends, be obliged to abate those 
high claims of prerogative, on which at present he 
•insisted. 

. But Charles, besides a s'iew of the political con> 
sequences uhich must result from a compliance 
^\ith*such pretensions, was strongly determined, 
liom principles of piety and conscience, to oppose 
them. Neither the dissipation incident to youth, 

1101 the pleasures attending a high fortune, had 
been able to prevent this viituous prince from em^ 
biacing the most sincere sentiments of religion ; and 
that cii.irncter whichj in that religious age, should 
have been of iiiQnite advantage to him, proved in 
the end the chief cause ot his ruin ; Meiely because 
the leligioii adopted by him was not of that precise 
inode and sect which began to prevail among his 
subjects. His piety, though remote from popery, 
had a tincture of superstition in it ; and, being averse 
to the gloomy spirit of the puritans, was represented 
by them as tending towards the abominations of 
anticlii Jst. Laud also had unfui tunately acquired a 
great ascendant over him: And as all those prelates 
obnoxious to the commons, were regarded as his 
chief friends and most favourite courtiers, he was 
I ('solved not to disaimand dishonour himself, by 
abandoning them to the lesentinent of his enemies. 

Being totally unpiovided with military force, and 
hiidiiig a refractory independent spirit to prevail 
among the people ; the most solid basis of his au- 
thority, lie thought, consisted in the suppoit which 
he leccived from the hierarchy 

In the debates of the commons, which arc trans- 
mitted to us, it is easy to discern so early some sparks 
of that enthusiastic (lie, which aftei wards set tlie 
VoL. VI. T -whole 
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irhoie nation in combustion. One Rouse made use 
of an allusion, vrliich, though familiar, seems to 
1699 . have been borrowed from the writings of lord fia- 
con.'‘ If a man meet a dog alone,*’ said he, 
“ the dog is fearful, though ever so fierce by na< 
ture: But if the dog have his master with him, 
lie will set upon that man from whom he fled 
“ before. This shews, that lower natures, being- 
“ backed by higher, increase in courage and strength ■ 
“ and certainly man, beinv hacked with Omni- 
“potency, is a kind of omnipotent creature.* All 
“ things are possible to him that believes ; ami 
“ where all things are possible, there is a kind ol 
omnipotency. Wherefore, let it the iinani- 
“ mous consent and resolution of us all to make a 
“ vow and covenant henceforth to hold fast our 
“ Qod and our religion ; and then shall we hence* 
“ forth expect, wiui certainty, happiness iif tins 
world.' 

Oliver Gromwel, at that time a young man 
of no account in the nation, is mentioned in these 
debates as complaining of one who, he w^as told, 
preached flat popery." It is amusing to observe the 
first words of this fanatical hypocrite correspond so 
exactly to his character. 

The inquiries and debates concerning tonnage 
and poundage went hand in hand with these theo- 
logical or metaphysical controversies. The ofllcers 
of the custom-house weie summoned before the 
commons, to give an account by what authority 
they had seized the goods of merchants w-bo had re- 
fused to pay these outies : The barons of the ex- 
chequer were questioned concerning their decrees on 
that -head." One of the slierifis- of London was 
committed to the Tower for his activity im support- 
ing 

Essay of Atlieisin. 

' Rushworth, vol. i. p.446. Pari. Hiat. voL viiLp.360. 

** Rushworth, vol. i. p. 655. Pari. Hist. vol. viii. p. 389» 

” Rushworth, vol. i. p. 954. ParL Hist. v«l. viii.- p.- 901» 
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ing the officers of the custom-house : The goods ofo H A 
Rolles, a merchant and member of the house, 
being seized for his refusal to pay the duties, com- lets^ 
plaints were made of this violence, as if it were a 
breach of privilege.” Charles supported his officers 
ill all these measures ; and the quarrel grew every 
day higher between him and the commons.^ Men- 
tion was made in the house of impeaching sir Richard 
Weston, the treasurer and the Icing began to 
entertain thoughts of finishing the session by a disso- 
lution. 


Sir John Elliot fi-amed a remonstrance against 
levying tonnage and poundage without consent of 
parliament, ^d offered it to the clerk to read. It 
was refused. He read it himself. The question 
being then called for, the speaker, sir John Finch, 
said, That he had a command from the king to adjourn^ 
wtd to pHt no question^ Upon which he rose and 
left the chair. The whole house was in an uproar. 
The speaker was pushed back into the chair, and 
forcibly held in it by Hollis and Valentine ; till a 
sliort remonstrance was framed, and was passed by 
acclamation rather than by vote. Papists and Ar- 
miiiians were there declared capital enemies to the 
commonwealth. Those who levied tonnage and 
poundage were branded with the same epithet. And 
even the merchants who should voluntarily pay these 
duties, were denominated betrayers of English li- 
berty, and public enemies. Tile doors being'lock- 
ed, the gentleman usher of the house of lords, who 
was sent by the king, could not get admittance till 

this 


” Rushwarth, va!, L p. 653. ^ Ibid. p. 058. ^ Pari. Hist. 

voL viiu p. 926. 

' The lung’s power adjouning, as well as prarimiag the par- 
liament, was and is never qucsUonc^. In the 19th of the late king, 
the judges determined that the adjournment hy tlie Ling kept the 
pailiament ih staiu qtto until the next sitting; but that tliennocont- 
luittecs were to meet ■ But if tlie adjournment be by the house, 
then the committees and other mattws do continue. Pari. Hist, 
vol. V. p. 400. 

T S 
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CHAP, this remonstrance was finished. By the king's order, 
he took the mace from the table, which ended their 
loss, pioceedings.* And a few days after the parliament 
ErX dissolved. 

irarilui- The discontents of the nation ran high, on ac- 
10. c^ount of this violent rupture between the king and 
parliament. These discontents Charles inflamed by 
his affectation of a seveiity which he had not power, 
nor probably inclination, to carry to extieniitics. 
Sir Miles Hobart, sir Peter Heyman, Selden, Co- 
riton, Long, Strode, weie committed to prisotp, on 
account of the last tumult in the house, which w<(s 
called sedition.' With great difficulty and after 
seveial delays, they weie lelcased ; and' the law was 
generally supposed to be wrested, in order to pro- 
long their imprisonment. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, 
and Valentine, were summoned to their trial in the 
f king’s bench, for seditious speeches and bchavioui 
in parliament ; but refusing to answer before an in* 
fei lor court fur their conduct as members of a su- 
perior, they weie condemned to be imprisoned din- 
ing the king’s pleasure, to find sureties for their good 
behaviour, and to be fined the tw'o foriuei a thousand 
pounds a-piece, the latter five hundred." This 
sentence, prociued by the influence of the crown, 
served only to shew the king’s disregard to the pii- 
VI leges of parliament, and to acquitc an immense 
stock of popularity to the sufleicrs, who had so 
bravely, in opposition to aibiti.iry power, defended 
the libeitics ol their native couiiti y. Tiic commons 
of England, tliough an immense body, and possessed 
of tbe greatei part of national pioperty, were na- 
tuially somewhat defenceless ; because of their per- 
sonal equality, and their want of leaders: But the 


king’s 


severity, li these 


prosecutions deserve the 

iianie. 


' Rusimorth, vol. i. p. 660. Wliiilocke, p. 13. ' Rusliwortlir 

vul. I. p. b6l. 681. Ihirl. HisU \ol. viiu p. 351. May, p. 13. 
" Rushwortli, \ol. i. p. 684. 091. 
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naint, here pointed out leaders lo them whose resent- chap. 
iiicnt was inflamed, and whose courage was nowise 
daunted by the haidshipa which they liad undeigone lego. 
in so honourable a cause. 

So much did these prisoners glory in tlieir sufTer- 
ings, that though they were promised libctty on 
that condition, they would not condescend even to 
piesent a petition to the king, expressing their soi- 
row from having offended him.* I'hey unanimoubly 
refused to find sureties for their good behaviour ; 
and disdained to accept of deliverance on such easy 
terms, ^ay, Hollis was so iiidustiious to continue 
his meritorious distress, that, when one oiieied to 
bail him, lie*would not yield to the tule of court, 
and be liimself bound with hisfiiend. Even Long, 
who bad actually found sureties in the chief justice’s 
chamber, declaicd iii court, that his sureties should 
no longer continue.' Yet because sir John Elliot 
happened to die while in custody, a great clamour 
was raised against tlie administration ; and he was 
universally legaixled as a niuityr to the libeiLies of 
England.* 

* Whitlocke, p, 13. ’ Kennel, m>I. lii, p. 49. 

' Ruslmortli, vqI. v. p. 440. 
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Peace with France — Peace with Spam — Stale of the 
courtandministry — Character of the queen — Sitaf 
ford — Jjtudr--Iitnoiyations in the church — It regu- 
lor levies of money — Severities in the star-chamber 
and high commission — Ship money — Triah of 
Hambden, 


CHAP. 

m. 

i«i9. 


T here now opens to US a new scene. Charles^ 
naturally disgusted with parliaments, who, he 
found, were determined to proceed against him with 
unmitigated rigour, both in invading his preroga- 
tive, and refusing him all supply, resolved not to 
call any more, tiu he should see greater indications 
oCa compliant disposition in the nation. Having 
lost his great favourite, Buckingham, he became his 
own minister ; and never afterwards reposed in anv 
one such unlimited confidence. As he chiefiy fol- 
lows his own genius and disposition, his measures 
are henceforth less rash and hasty ; though the ge- 
neral tenor of his administration still wants somewhat 
of being entirely legal, and perhaps more of being 
entirely prudent. 

W E shall endeavour to exhibit a just idea of the 
events which followed for some years ; so far as they 
regard foreign affairs, the state of the court, and the 

g overnment of the nation. The incidents are nei- 
[ler numerous nor illustrious ;,but the knowledge of 
them is necessary for understanding the subsequent 
transactions, which are so memorable. 

Charles, destitute of all supply, was necessarily 
reduced to embrace a measure, which ought to have 
been the result of reason and sound policy : He made 
peace with the two crowns against which he had hi- 
therto waged a war, entered into without necessity, 

and 
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and conducted without glory. Notwithstanding the CHAP, 
distracted and helpless condition of England, no at- 
tempt was made either by Fiance or Spain, to in- icss. 
vade their enemy ; nor did they entertain any far- 
ther project, than to defend thcmselvep against the' 
feeble and ill-concerted expeditions of lliat king- 
dom. Pleased that the jealousies and quarrels be- 
tween Ling and parliament had disarmed so formi- 
dable a power, they carefully avoided any enter- 
prise which might rouse either the terror or anger 
of the English, and dispose them to domestic union 
aqd submission. The endeavours to regain the 
good-will of the nation were carried so far hy 
the king of St>ain, that he generously released and 
sent home all the English prisoners taken in the ex- 
pedition against Cadiz. 1 he exan^le was imitated 
by France, after the retreat of the English from the , 
isle of Rhe. When princes were in such dispo- 
sitions, and had so few pretensions on each other, it 
could not be difficult to conclude a peace. The pcaeewidi 
treaty was hrst signed with France.^ The situation rnmceanA 
of the king's affairs did not entitle him to demand 
any conditions for the hugonots, and they were i4th Apni. 
abandoned to the will of their sovereign. Peace 
Was afterwards concluded with Spain; where no®*****"^’ 
conditions were made in favour of the Palatine, ex- 
cept that Spain promised in general to use their 
good offices for his restoration " The inffuence of 
these two wais on domestic affairs, and on the dis- 
positions of king and people, was of the utmost con- 
sequence: But no alteration w.ts made by them on 
the foreign interests of the kingdom. 

Noth 1 NR more happy can imagined than the 
situation in which England then stood with regaid to 
foreign affairs. Europe was divided between the 
ftval families of Bourbon and Austria, whose oppo- 
site interests, and still more their mutual jealousies, 

secured 

‘ Riuhworth, vol. ii. p. 23, 24. 

* Iden, ibid. p. 75. WhiUveke, p. 14. 
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CHAP, secured the tranquillity of this island Their forces 
^ weie so nearly counterpoised, that no apprehensions 
1630. were entertained of aiw event which could suddenly 
disturb the balance of power betsveen them. Tlie 
Spanish monarch deemed the most powerful lay at 
greatest distance: And the English, by that means, 
possessed the advantage of being engaged by political 
inptives into a more intimate union and con iedeiacy 
with the neighbouring potentate. The dispeised 
situation of the Spanish dominions leiidered the 
naval power of England foimid.ible to tliein, and 
kept that empire in continual dependence. France, 
more vigorous and more compact, w.is cveiy day 
rising in policy and discipline ; and reached at last 
an equality of power with the house of Austria* But 
her progress, slow and gradual, left it still in the 
power of England, by a timely interposition, to 
' check her superiority. And thus Ghailcs, could he 
have avoided all dissensions with his own subjects, 
was in a situation to make himself be courted and 
respected by every pow'er in Europe ; and, ivhat 
has scarcely ever since been attained by the princes 
of this Island, he could either be active with dignity, 
or neutral with security. 

A NEUTRALITY was embraced by the king ; and 
during the rest of his reign, he seems to have little 
regarded foreign afi'airs, except so far as he was en- 
gaged by honour and by friendslilp for his sister 
and the Palatine, to endeavour the piocuring of 
some relief for that unhappy family. He joined his 
good ofHces to those of France, and mediated a 
peace between the kings of Sweden and Poland, in 
hopes of engaging the forinei to enibnice the piu- 
tection of the oppressed protestants in the empiie. 
This was the famed Gustavus, whose heroic genius, 
seconded by the svisest policy, made him in a little 
time the most distinguished monarch of the age, 
andiendeied his country, formerly unknown and 
neglected, of great weight in the b-alance ol Em ope. 
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To encourage and assist him in his projected inva- chap. 
sion of Germany, Charles agreed to furnish him 
with six thousand men ; but that he might preserve isso. 
the appearance of neutrality, he made use of the 
marquis of Hamilton’s name.* That nobleman en- 
tered into an engagement with Gustavus ; and in- 
listiiig these troops in England and Scotland at 
Charles's expence, he landed them in the Elbe. 

The decisive battle of Lcipsic was fought soon 
after^; where the conduct ot Tilly and the valour 
of the Imperialists weic overcome by the superior 
conduct oi Gustavus and the supeiior valour of 
the Swedes. What remained of this hero’s life was 
one continued series of victory, for which he was 
less beholden to fortune, than to those personal en- 
dowments which he derived from nature and from 
industry. That rapid progress of conquest, which 
we so much admire in ancient history, was here re- * 
newed in modem annals ; and without that cause to 
which in former ages it had ever been owing. Mi- 
litary nations were not now engaged against an un- 
disciplined and unwarlike people ; nor heroes set in 
opposition to cowards. The veteran troops of Fer- 
diicind, conducted by the most celebrated generals 
of the age, were foiled in every encounter, and all 
Germany w:is over-run in an instant by the victo- 
liuiis Swede. But by this extraordinary and unex- 
pected success of his ally, Charles failed of the pur- 
pose for which he framed the alli.ince. Gustavus, 
elated by prospei ity, began to form more extensive 
plans of ambition ; ana in freeing Germany from 
the yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to reduce it to 
subjection under his own. He refused to restore the 
Palatine to his principality, except on conditions 
which would have kept him in total dependence.' 

And thus the negotiation was protracted ; till the 
battle of Liitzeii, .where the Swedish monarch pe- 
rished 

* Rusliworth, vol. i. p. 46. 53. 69. 83. 

I rdukl)n, vol. i. p, 415. 
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CHAP, rished in the midst of a complete victory wliicli he 
obtained over his enemies. 

uiM. W E have cairied on these transactions a few yearn 

beyond the present period, that we might not be 
obliged to return to them ; noi be henceforth inter- 
rupted in our account of Charles’s court and king- 
doms. 

theronrt When we consider Charles as presiding in his 
and ml court, as associating with his family, it is difficult 
muy. (Q imagine a character at once more respectabl|i and 
more amiable. A kind husband, an indulgent father, 
a gentle master, a stedfast fi iend, to all these eu- 
logies his conduct in private life fully entitled him. 
As a monarch too, in the exterior qualities, he ex- 
celled ; in the essential, he was not defective. His 
address and manner, though perhaps inclining a 
little towards stateliness and formality, in the main 
corresponded to his high rank, and gave grace to 
that reserve and gravity which were natural to him. 
The moderation and equity which shone forth in his 
temper seemed to secure nim against rash and dan* 
gerous enterprises : The good sense which he dis- 
played in his discourse and conversation, seemed to 
warrant his success in every reasonable undertaking. 
Other endowments likewise be had attained, which 
in a pi ivate gentleman would have been highly or- 
namental, and which in a great monarch might 
have pi oved extremely usefiu to his people. He 
was possessed of an excellent taste in all the fine arts, 
and the love of painting was in some decree his fa- 
vourite passion. Learned beyond what is common 
in princes, he was a good judge of writing in pthers, 
and enjoyed, himself, no mean talent in compo- 
sition. In any other age or nation, this monarch 
had been secure of a prosperous and a happy reign. 
But the high idea^ of his own authority which he 
bad imbibed, made him incapable of giving way to 
the spirit of liljerty, which began to prevail among 
his subjects. His politics weie not supported by 

such 
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«uch vigour and foresight as might enable him to c H A p. 
subdue 'their pretensions, and maintain his preroga- 
tive at tlie high pitch to v.'hich it had been laised by sssol 
bis pt edeOessors. And above all, the spirit of enthu- 
siasm being universally diflused, disappointed all the 
views of human prudence, and disturbed the opera- 
tion of every motive which usually influences society. 

But the misfortunes arising from these causes 
'were yet remote. Charles now enjoyed himself in 
the fi^ll exercise of his authority, in a social inter- 
course with his friends and courtiers, and in a mo- 
derate use of those pleasufes which he most affected. 

Afteh the death of Buckingham, who had some- cinneier 
what alienated Charles from the queen, she is to be"^^ 
considered as his chief friend and favourite. That ^ 
lustic contempt of the fair sex, which James affect- 
ed, and whicn, banishing them from his court, 
made it resemble more a fair or an exchange, than 
the seat of a ^reat prince, was very wide of the dis- 
position of this monarch. But though full of com- 
plaisance to the whole sex, Charles reserved all his 
passion for his consort, to whom he attached him- 
self with unshaken fidelity and confidence. By her 
sense and spirit, as well as by her beauty, she justi- 
fied the fondness of her husband ; though it is 
allowed, that; being somesvhat of a passionate tem- 
per, she precipitated him into hasty and imprudent 
measures. Her religion, likewise, to which she w.is 
much addicted, must be regarded as a great misfor- 
tune, since it augmented the jealousy which pre- 
vailed against the court, and engaged her to procure 
for the catholics some indulgences which were ge- 
nerally distasteful to the nation.* 

In the former situation of the English govern- 
ment, when the sovereign was in a great measure 
independent of his subjects, the king chose hia 
ministers either from personal favour, or from an ^ 

opinion 


• May, p.31- 
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Strefibrd, 


Xiiud. 


Opinion of their abilities, without any legard to their * 
parliamentary inteiest or talents. It has since been 
the uiaxiin ol princes, wherever popular leaders 
encroach too much on royal authority, to confer 
oflices on them ; in expectation that they will aftci- 
wards become more caieful not to diminish tiiat 
power n Inch has become their own. These pol). 
tics were nosv embiaced by Chailes ; a sure pioof 
that a secret revolution had happened m the consti* 
tution, and had necessitated die pi i nee tOn^idopt 
new maxims of government.'* But the views of 
the hing were at this time so repugnant to those of 
the puiitans, that the leadeis, whom he gained, lost 
fiom that moment all inteiest with their paity, and 
w'cieeven pin sued as traitors with implacable hatred 
and lescntmcnt. This was the case with sir Thomas 
Wentworth, whom the king created first a baiun, 
then a viscount, and afteiwaids eail ot Sti afford ; 
made him president of the council oi Yoi k, and 
deputy of li eland ; and regarded him as his chief 
minister and counsellor. By his eminent talents and 
abilities, Strafford merited all the confidence wdiicli 
his master reposed in him: His character sras 
stately and austere; more fitted to procuie esteem 
than love : His fidelity to the king was unshaken; 
but as he now employed all his counsels to support 
the prerogative, w’hich he had formerly bent ail 
his endeavours to diminish, his virtue seems not 
to have been entirely pure, but to have been sus- 
ceptible of strong imjpiessions from private inteiest 
and ambition. Sir Dudley Digges was about the 
same time created master of the rolls : Noy, attor- 
ney-general ; Littleton, solicitor-general. All these 
had likewise licen parliamentary leaders ; and weie 
men eminent in their profession.' 

In all ecclesiastical affairs, and even in many 
cisil, l.aiid, bishop of London, had great influence 

over 

* Sir F<I\v. Walker, p. 328. 

‘ \\ hitlockc, p.J3. Ma} , p. 20. 
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over the king. This man was virtuous, if scvciity chap. 
ol manners alone, and abstinence from pleasure, 
could deserve that name. He was learned, if pole- losa 
mical knowledge could entitle him to that praise. 

He was disinterested, but with unceasing industry 
he studied to exalt the priestly and pielatical charac- 
ter, which was his own. His zeal was unrelenting 
ill the cause of religion ; that is, in imposing, by 
rigorous measures, his own tenetS'and pious cere- 
monies on the obstinate puritans, who had profanely 
dared to oppose him. In prosecution oi his holy 
pill poses, he overlooked every human considera- 
tion; or, in other words, the heat and indiscietion 
of his temper jenade him neglect the views of pru- 
dence and rules of good manners. He was in this 
icspect happy, that all his enemies were also ima- 
gined by him the declared enemies to loyalty and 
true piety, and that every exerdse of his anger, by 
that means, became in his eyes a met it and a virtue. 

This was the man who acquired so gieat an ascend- 
ant over Charles, and who led him, by the facility 
oi his temper, into a conduct which proved so fatal 
to himself and to his kingdoms. 

The humour of the nation ran at that time Into innom* 
the extreme opposite to superstition ; and it was 
with difficulty that the ancient ceremonies to which 
men had been accustomed and which had been sanc- 
tified by the pi actice of the fii st rcfoi mers, could 
he retained In divine service : Yet was this the time 
which Laud chose for the introduction of new cere- 
monies and observances. Besides that these welc 
&uie to displease as innovations, theie lay, in the 
opinion of the public, another very forcible objec- 
tion against them. Laud, and the other prelates 
^'ho emhiaced his measures, weie geneially well 
instructed in sacred antiquity, and had adopted 
many of those religious sentiments which prevailed 
during the fourth and fifth centuries ; when the 

Christian 
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c H A p. Christian church, as is well known, was alieacly ^ 
sunk into those superstitions which were afterwards 
ifiSD. continued and augmented by the policy of Rome. 
The revival, therefore, ot the ideas and practices 
of that age, could not fail of giving the EnwIisU 
faith and liturgy some resemblance to the catholic 
superstition, which the kingdom in general, and the 
puritans in particular, held in the gteatest horror 
and detestation. Men also were apt to think, that; 
without some secret purpose, such insignificant ob< 
tervances would not be imposed with such' unie<- 
lenting zeal on the refractory nation ; and tliat 
Laud's scheme was to lead back the English by gra- 
dual steps to the religion of their aiv:estors. They 
considered not, that the very insignificancy of these 
ceremonies recommended them to the superstitious 
prelate, and made them appear the more peculiarly 
sacred and religious, as they could serve to no other 
purpose. Nor svas the resemblance to the Romish 
ritual any objection, but rather a merit, with Laud 
and his bret^hren ; who bore a much greater kind- 
ness to the mother-church, as they called her, than 
to the sectaries and presbyterians, and frequently 
recommended her as a true Christian church ; an 
appellation which they refused, or at least scrupled 
Co give to the others.^ So openly were these tenets 
espoused, that not only the discontented puritans be- 
lieved the church of England to be relapsing fast 
into Romish superstition: The court of Rome itself 
entertained liopes of regaining its authority in this 
island; and, in order to foiwaid Laud's supposed 
' good intentions, an ofier was tw ice made him, in 
private, of a cardinal's hat, which he declined ac- 
cepting.* llis answer was, as he says himself, 
something dwell wUlim him, which would not suffer his 
compliance, tiU Rome were other than it is.'^ 

A COURt 

^ May, p. 99. ' Rush. vol. ii. p. ISO. Welwgod, p. 6l- 

* Susbwerth, voU iii, p, 1397. Whitlocke, pv 97. 
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A cousT ladyr daughter of the earl of Devon- CHAP, 
■hire, having turned catholic, vras asked by Laud 
the reason ol her conversion. 'Tis chiefly ^ said she, tsm. 
because I hate to travel in a crowd. The meaning of 
this expression being demanded, she replied, I per- 
ceive yoi/w grace and many others are making haste to 
Rome ; and therejbt e, in oi der * to prevent my being 
crowded^ I have gone before you. It must be con- 
• lessed, that though Laud deserved not the appel- 
lation of papist, the genius of his religion was, 
ihoii^ in a less degree, the same with that of the 
Romisfar: The same profound respect was exacted 
to the sacerdotal character, the same submission 
requited to (he creeds and decrees of synods and 
councils, the same pomp and ceremony was afFected: 
jii worship, and the same superstitious regard to 
days, postures, meats, and vestments. No wonder, 
thereiore, that this prelate was, every where, among 
the puritans, regarded with honor, as the forerun- 
ner of antichrist. 

As a specimen of the new ceremonies to which 
Laud saenheed his own quiet and that of the nation, 
it may not be amiss to relate those which he was 
accused of employing in the consecration of St. Ca- 
theiiiic’s church, and which were the object of such 
general scandal and offence. 

Ox the bishop’s approach to the west door of the 
chuich, a loud voice cried, Open^ open, ye everlast- 
ing dootSf that the king of glory may enter in 1 Im- 
mediately tlie doors of the church flew open, and 
the bishop entered. Falling upon his knees, with 
eyes elevated and arms expanded, he uttered these 
words ; 7'his place is holy, the giound is holy ; In 
the name of the Faiher^ Son^ and Holy Ghost, I pro- 
nounce it holy. 

Going towards the chancel, he several times 
took up from the floor some of the dust, and threw 
it in 'the air. When he approached, with his at- 
tendants. 


2 
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c P. teiidants, near to the comraunion-talile, he bowed 
irequeiitly towards it : And on their i eturn, tliev 
1630 . went round the chuich, repealing as they marched 
along, some of the psalms : And then said a form of 
prayer, which concluded with these words : ffe con- 
secrate this churchy and sefMtale it unto thee as holy 
ground, not to he ptojaned any mote to common uses. 

Af TEH this, the bishop, standing near the coin- 
munion^tahle, solemnly pronounced many impie-- 
cations upon such as should afterwards pollute that 
holy place by musters of soldiers, or keeping in it 

S rofnne law-courts, or carrying burdens through it. 

>n the conclusion of every cuise he bowed towards 
the east, and cried, L^t all the people sgy. Amen. 

The imprecations being all so piously finished, 
there were poured out a number of blessings upon 
such as had any hand in framing and building tli.u 
sacred and beautiful edifice, and on such as had 
given, or should hereafter give to it, any chalices, 
plate, ornaments, or utensils. At every benedic- 
tion, he in like manner bowed towards the east, and 
cried. Let all the people say. Amen. 

The sermon followed ; aller which, the bishop 
consecrated and administered the sacrament in the 
following manner. 

As he approached the communion-table, he made 
many low reverences : And coming up to that pa it 
of the table where the bread and w'ine lay, he bowed 
seven times. After the reading of many prayers, 
he appi cached the sacramental elements, and gently 
lifted up the corner of the napkin in wrhicU the 
bread was placed. When he beheld the bread, he 
suddenly let fall the napkin, flew back a step or 
two, bowed three several times towards the bread ; 
then he di ew nigh again, opened the napkin, and 
bowed as before. 

Next, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a 
cover upon it, and was filled with wine. He let 

S® 
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f o the cup, fell back, and bowed thrice towards it. ^ 
le approached again ; and lifting up the cover, Vi^v^ 
peeped into the cup. Seeing the wine, he let fall isso. 
the cover, started tack, and bowed as before. Then 
he received the sacrament, and gave it to others. 

And many prayers being said, the solemnity of the 
consecration ended. The walls and floor and roof 
of the fabric were then supposed to be sufficiently 
•holy." 

Okueks were given and rigorously insisted on, 
that the communion-table should be removed from 
the middle of the area, where it hitherto stood in all 
churches, except in cathedrals." It was placed at 
the east end, (ailed in, and denominated an Altak ; 
as the clergyman who officiated received commonly 
the appellation of Priest. It is not easy to ima- 
gine the discontents excited by tliis innovation, and 
the suspicions which it gave rise to. 

The kneeling at the altar, and the using of copes, 
a species of embroidered vestment, in administering 
the sacrament, were also known to be great objects 
of scandal, as being popish practices : But the op- 
position rather increased than abated the zeal of the 
prelate foi the inliuduction of these habits and ce- 
remonies. 

All kinds of ornament, especially pictures, were 
necessary for supporting that mechanical devotion, 
which was purposed to be raised in this model of 
religion : But as these had been so much employed 
by the church of Rome, and had given rise to so 
much superstition, or what the puritans called idol- 
atry ; it was impossible to introduce them into Eng- 
lish churches, without exciting general murmurs 
and complaints. But Laud, possessed of present 
authority, persisted in his puipose, and made several 
attempts towards acquiring these ornaments. Some 

of 

“ Rushwonh. vol, ii. p. 76, 77. Welwood, p. 276. Fraiiklyn, 
ip. 386. ^ Hushworth,v6l. ii. p 207. Whulocke, p. 24. 
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c H A p. of the pictures introduced by him were also found 
upon inquiry, to be the very same that might he 
teao. met with in the mass-book. The crucifix too, that 
eternal consolation of all pious catholics, and terror 
to alt sound protestants, was not forgotten on this 
occasion.' 

It was much remarked, that Sherfield, the re- 
corder of Salisbury, was tried in the star-chamber, 
for having broken, contrary to the bishop of Salis- 
bury’s express injunctions, a painted window of St. 
Edmond's church in that city. He boasted, that 
he had destroyed these monuments of idolatry : But 
for this effort of his zeal, he was fined 500 pounds, 
removed from his office, condemned to make a 

E iublic acknowledgment, and be bound to his good 
ehaviour."* 

Not only such of the cleigy as neglected to ob- 
serve every ceremony were suspended and deprived 
by the high commission court; Oaths were, by 
many of the bishops, imposed on the church-w'ar- 
dens ; and they were sworn to tnfoim against any 
one who acted contrary to the ecclesiastical canons ' 
Such a measure, though practised during the reign 
of Elizabeth, gave much offence; as resembling too 
nearly the practice of the Romish inquisition. 

To shew the great alienation from the churches 
reformed after the presbyterian model, Laud ad- 
vised that the discipline and worship of the church 
should be imposed on the English regiments and 
trading companies abroad.' All foreigners of the 
Dutch and Walloon congregations were commanded 
to attend the established church ; and indulgence 
was granted to none after the children of the first 
denizens.' Scudamore too, the king's ambassador 
at Paris, had orders to withdraw himself from the 

Gommuninn 

' Riishworth, vol. b. p. 272, 273. '■ Ibid. p. 

State Trials, vol. v. p. 46. FranLIjn, p. 410, 411, 412. 

' Rushworth, vol. ii. p. 186. * Ibid. 249, Fniiklyn, 

p. 441. ‘ Rushworth, vol. ii. 272. 
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communion of the hugonots. Even men of sense chap. 
'were apt to blame this conduct, not onl^ because 
it gave offence in England, but because in foreign isso. 
countries it lost the crown the advantage of being 
considered as the head and support of the reforma- 

* It 

tion. 

On pretence of pacifying disj^utes, orders were 
issued from the council, forbidding, on both sides, 
all preaching and printing with regard to the contro- 
verted points of predestination and free-will. But 
itnascbmplaineaof, and probably with reason, that 
the impartiality was altogether confined to the or- 
deis, and that the execution of them was only meant 
against the Calvinists. 

In return for Charles’s indulgence towards the 
church, Laud and his followers took care to mag- 
nify, on every occasion, the regal authority, and to 
treat with the utmost disdain or detestation, all pu- 
ritanical pretensions to a free and independent con- 
stitution. But while these prelates were so liberal 
in raising the crown at the expence^ of public liberty, 
they made no scruple of encroaching themselves on 
the royal rights the most incontestible ; in order to 
exalt the hierarchy, and procure to their own order 
dominion and independence. All the doctrines 
Tvhich the Romish church had borrowed from some 
of the fathers, and xvhich freed the spiritual from 
subordination to the civil power, were noxv adopted 
by the church of England, and interwoven with her 
political and religious tenets. A divine and aposto- 
lical charter was insisted on, preferably to a legal 
and parliamentary one.’' The sacerdotal character 
^as magnified as sacred and indcfeizable : All right 
to spiritual authority, or even to piivate judgment 
in spiritual subjects, was refused to profane laymen : 
fi^cclesiastical coucts were held the bishops in 
their own name, without any notice taken of the 

king's 

“ State Papers collected by the earl of Clarendon, p. 338. 

* Whitlocke, p. 92 
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® authority : And Charles, though extremely 

jealous of everyclaim in popular assemblies, seemed* 
1650. rather to encourage than repress those encroach- 
ments of his clergy. Having felt many sensible incon- 
veniences from the independent spirit of parliaments 
he attached himself entirely to those who professed a 
devoted obedience to his crown and person; nor did 
he foresee that the ecclesiastical power which he ex- 
alted, not admitting of any precise boundary, might 
in time become more dangerous to public peace, and 
no less fatal to royal prerogative than the other. 

So early as the coronation. Laud was the person, 
according to general opinion, tliat introduced a no- 
velty, which, though overlooked by Charles, made 
a deep impression on many of the bye-standers. 
After the usual ceremonies these words were recited 
to the king' “ Stand and hold fast, from hence- 
“ forth, the place to which you have been heir by 
“ the succession of your iorelathers, being now de- 
“ livered to you by the authority of Almighty God, 
** and by the hands of us and all the bishops and 
“ servants of God. And as you see the clergy to 
come nearer the altar than others, so remembei 
“ that, in all places convenient, you give them 
“ greater honour ; that the Mediator of God and 
“ man may establish you on the kingly throne, to 
“ be a mediator betwixt the clergy and the lait) , 

‘‘ and that you may reign for ever with Jesus 
“ Christ, the King of kings, and Lord of lords.”* 
The principles which exalted prerogative, were 
not enteitained by the king, merely as soft and 
agreeable to his royal ears . They were also put m 
practice during the time that he ruled without par- 
liaments. 1 hough fi ugal and regular in his expence, 
he wanted money for the support of government , 
and he levied it either by the revival of obsolete laws, 
or by violations, some more open, some more disguis- 
ed, 

” Franklyn, p. 114. Rushworth, vol. i. p. 201. 
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«d, of the privileges of the nation. Though humane CHAP, 
and gentle in his temper, he gave way to a few severi- 
ties in the star-chamber and high commission, which isso. 
seemed necessary, in order to support the present 
mode of administration, and repress the rising spirit 
of liberty throughout the kingdom. Under these two 
heads may be reduced all the remarkable transactions 
oi this reign, during some yeais; Foi, in peaceable 
and prosperous times, wlicre a neutrality in foreign 
affairs is observed, scarcely any thing is remarkable, 

Init if^iat is, in some degree, blamed or blame- 
able. And, lest the hope of relief or protection from 
parliament might encourage opposition, Charles 
issued a prod vnation in which he declared, “ That 
“ whereas, for several ill ends, the calling again of 
“ a parliament is divulged ; though his majesty has 
“ shown, by frequent meetings with his people, 

his love to the use of parliaments; Yet the late 
“ abuse having, for the present, di iven him un- 
“ willingly out of that couise; he will account it 
“ presumption for any one to prescribe to him any 
“ time for the calling of that assembly Tins was 
generally construed as a declaration, that, dur- 
ing this reign, no more parliaments were intended 
to be summoned.* And every measure of the king’s 
confii med a suspicion, so disagreeable to the gene- 
rality of the people. 

Tonnage and poundage continued to lie levied irrcguiiir 
by the royal authority alone. The former additional 
impositions were still exacted. Even new imposi- 
tions were laid on several kinds of merchandise.* 

The custom house officeis received orders from 
the council to enter into any house, warehouse, or 
cellar ; to search any trunk or chest ; and to break 
any bulk whatever ; in default oi the payment ol 
customs.” 

In 

’ Pari. Hist. vol. viii.p. 389. Rush. vol. ii. p. 3. ' Claren- 
(loii, vol, 1 . p. 4. May, p. 14. * Rush. vol. ii. p. 8. May, 

P< IC. ■’ Rush. vol. li. p. 9. 
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c ^ P. In order to exercise the militia, and to keep them , 
good order, each county, by an edict of the* 
as3o. council, was assessed in a certain sum, for maintain, 
ing a muster-maste):, appointed for that service.*" 
Compositions were openly made with recusants, 
and the pomsh religion became a regular part of the 
revenue. This was all the persecution which it 
underwent during the reign of Charles.** 

A COMMISSION was granted for compounding 
with such as were possessed of crown lands upon de- 
fective titles; ana on this pretence, some money 
was exacted from the people. ‘ 

Th£H£ was a law of Edward II.*, That whoever 
was possessed of twenty pounds a^year in land, 
should be obliged, when summoned, to appear and 
to receive the order of knighthood. T wenty pounds, 
at that time, partly by the change of dencminatioii, 
partly by that in the value of money, were equiva- 
lent to 300 in the seventeenth century ; and it seemed 
just, that the king should not strictly insist on the let- 
ter of the law, and oblige people of small revenue 
to accept of that expensive honour. Edward VI.‘ 
and queen Elizabeth,** who had both of them made 
use of this expedient for raising money, had sum- 
moned only those who were possessed oi forty pounds 
a-year and upwards to receive knighthood, or com- 
pound for their neglect ; and Charles imitated their 
example, in granting the same indulgence. Com- 
missioners were appointed for fixing the rates of 
composition ; and instructions were given to these 
commissioners, not to accept of a less sum than 
, would have been doe by the party, upon a tax of 
three subsidies and a half.' Nothing proves more 
plainly, how ill-disposed the people were to the 

measures 


* Rush. vol. ii p. 10. " Idem, ibid p. 11, 19, 13, 247. 

‘ Idem, ibid. p. 49. * Slatuttm de miUhbus, * Rymer, 

tom. XV. p. 124. ' Idem, 493. fi04. * Rush. vol. n 
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measures of the crown, than to observe, that they c p 
loudly complained of an expedient, founded 'on po- 
bitive statute, and warranted by such recent prece- 163Q. 
dents. The law was pretended to be obsolete; 
though only one reign had intervened since the last 
execution of it. 

Barnard, lecturer of St. Sepulchre’s, London, Seventies 
used this expression in his prayer before sermon ; 

Lordi open the eyes of the queen's majesty^ that she and high 
Niay see Jems Christy whom siu has pierced with her^^'^ 
infidelity^ superstition^ and idolatry, lie was ques- 
tioned in the high-commission court, for this insult 
oil the queen; but, upon his submission dismissed.^ 
Leighton, wIiq had written libels against the king, 
the queen, the bishops, and the whole administration, 
uas condemned by a very severe, if not a cruel, 
sentence ; hut the execution of it was suspended for 
some time, in expectation of his submission.* All 
the severities, indeed, of this reign weie exercised 
against those who triumphed in their sufferings, who 
courted persecution, and braved anthoiity; And, 
on that account, their punishment may be deemed 
the more just, but the less prudent. To have neg- 
lected them entirely, had it been consistent with 
order and public safety, had been the wisest measure 
that could have been embraced ; as perhaps it had 
been the most severe punishment that could have 
been inflicted on these zealots. 

In order to gratify the clergy with a magnificent i 63 i. 
fabric, subscriptions were set on foot, for i epairing 
and rebuilding St. Paul’s ; and the king, by his 
countenance and exam pie, encouraged this laudable 
undertaking.™ By order of the pi ivy council, St. 
Gregory’s church was removed, as an impediment 
to the project of extending and beautifying the ca- 
thedral. Some houses and shops likewise were 

pulled 

^ Rushworth, vol ii. p. 33. ’ Kennel's complete Hist. 
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CHAP, pulled down ; and compensation was made to the 
owners.® As there was no immediate prospect of * 
1631 . assembling a parliament, such acts of power in the 
king became necessary ; and in no former age would 
the people have entertained any scruple with regard 
to them. It must be remarked, that the puritans 
were extremely averse to the raising of this ornament 
to the capital. It savoured, as they pretended, of 
popish superstition. 

A STAMP duty was imposed on cards: A new 
tax, which, of itself, was liable to no objection; 
but appeared of dangerous consequence, when con' 
sidered as arbitrary and illegal." 

Monopolies were revived; an Cfipressive me- 
thod of levying money, being unlimited, as well as 
destructive of industry. The last parliament of James, 
which abolished monopolies, had left an equitable 
exception in favour of new inventions ; and on pre- 
tence of these, and of erecting new companies and 
corporations, was this grievance now renewed. The 
manufacture of soap was given to a company who 
paid a sum for their patent.^’ Leather, salt, and 
many other commodities, even down to linen rags, 
were put under restrictions. 

It is affiimed by Clarendon, that so little benefit 
was reaped from these projects, that of 200,000 
pounds thereby levied on the people, scarcely I500 
came into the king’s coffers. Though wc ought 
not to suspect the noble historian of exaggerations to 
the disadvantage of Charles’s measures ; this fact, 
it must be owned, appears somewhat incredible. 
The same author adds, that the king’s intention 
was to teach his subjects how unthrifty a thing it 
was to refuse reasonable supplies to the crown. An 
imprudent project ! to offend a whole nation, under 
the view of punishment ; and to hope, by acts of 

violence, 

' Rushworth, vol. ii p 88, 89, 90 207. 462 718. “ Idem, 
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violence, to break their refractory spirits, without chap. 
being possessed of any force to prevent resistance, 

The council of York had been first erected, after 
a rebellion, by a patent from Henry Vlll. without 
any authority of parliament: and this exercise of 
power, like many others, was indulged to that 
arbitrary monarch. This council had long acted 
chiefly as a criminal court ; but, besides some inno- 
vations introduced by James, Ghailcs thought pro- 
per, some time after Wentworth was made piesi- 
dent* to extend its powers, and to give it a large 
civil jurisdiction, and that m some respects discre- 
tionary. It is not improbable that the king’s in- 
tention was only to prevent inconveniences, which 
arose from the bringing of every cause, from the 
most distant parts of the kingdom, into Westmin- 
stcr-hall . But the consequence, in the mean time, 
of this measuie, was the putting of all the northern 
counties out of the protection of oidinary law, and 
subjecting them to an authority somcw’hat arbitrary. 
iSonic iriegular acts of that council were, this ycai, 
complained of.' 

The court of star-chamber extended its autho- lesa. 
lity; and it was matter of complaint, that it en- 
croached upon the jurisdiction of the other courts ; 
imposing heavy fines and inflicting severe punish- 
ment, beyond the usual course of justice. Sir David 
Foulis was fined 5000 pounds, chiefly because he 
had dissuaded a friend from compounding with the 
commissioners of knighthood.* 

PuYNNE, a barrister of Lincoln’ s-Inn, had w'rit- 
ten an enormous quarto of a thousand pages, which 
he called Huh lO-Mastyx. Its professed purpose was 
to decry stage-plays, comedies, interludes, music, 
dancing; but the author likewise took occasion to 
declaim against hunting, public festivals, Christmas- 

keeping, 

'' Rushvrorth, vol. 11 . p. 158, 159, &c. Fraiiklyn, p. 412. 
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CRAP, keeping, bonfires, and Maypoles. His zeal against 

y^^^all these levities, he says, was first moved by ob> 
1633 . serving, that plays sold better than the choicest ser- 
mons, and that they were fiequently printed on 
finer paper than the Bible itself. Besides, that the 
players were often papists, and desperately wicked ; 
the play-houses, he affirms, are Satan’s chapels, the 
pl;iy-h.(untcrs little bettei than incarnate devils ; and 
so many steps in a dance, so many paces to hell. 
The chief crime of Nero he represents to have been, 
his frequenting and acting of plays ; and those, who 
nobly conspired his death, were principally moved 
to it, as he affirms, by their indignation at that enor- 
mity. The rest of his thousand pages is of a like 
strain. He had obtained a licence from archbishop 
Abbot’s chaplain ; yet was he indicted in the star- 
chamber as a libeller. It was thought somewhat 
hard, that general invectives against plays should 
be interpreted into satires against the king and queen, 
merely because they frequented these amusements, 
and because the queen sometimes acted a part in 
pastorals and interludes, which weie represented at 
court. The author, it must be owned, had in 
plainer terms, blamed the hierarchy, the ceremo- 
nies, the innovations in religious worship, and the 
new superstitions, introduced by Laud and this, 
probably, together with the obstinacy and petu- 
lance of his behaviour before the star-chamber, was 
the reason why his sentence was so severe. He 
was condemned to be put fiom the bar ; to stand on 
the pillory in two placer, Westminster and Cheap- 
side ; to lose both his ears, one in each place ; to 

pay 

^ The music in the churches, he afTirmed not to be the noise of 
men, but a bleating of brute beasts , chuiresters bellow the tenor, as 
It were oxen ; bark a counterpart, as it were a kennel of dogs ; roar 
out a treble, as it were a sort of bulls ; and grunt out a base, as it 
were a number of bogs; Christmas, as it is kept, is the devil’s 
Christmas ; and Prynne employed a great number of pages to per- 
suade men to afiect the name of Jhirilaiit as if Christ had been a 
Funtui; and so he saith iahis Index. Rush. vol. ii. p. 233. 
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pay 5000 pounds fine to the king ; and to be im- chap. 
prisoned during life.“ 

This same rrynne was a great hero among the isss. 
puritans ; and it was chiefly with a view of mortify- 
ing that sect, that, though of an honourable pro- 
fession, he was condemned by the star-chamber to 
so ignominious a punishment. The thorough-paced 
puritans were distinguishable by the sourness and 
austerity of their manners, and by their aversion to 
all pleasure and society.* To inspire them with 
better humour was certainly, both for their own 
sake and that of the public, a laudable intention in 
tlie couit; but whether pillories, fines, and pri- 
sons, were {iroper expedients foi that purpose, 
may admit of some question. 

Another expedient which the king tried in 
order to infuse cheerfulness into the national devo- 
tion, was not much more successlul. He renewed 
his father’s edict for allowing sports and recrea- 
tions on Sunday to such as attended public wor- 
ship; and he ordered his proclamation for that 
purpose to be publicly read by the clergy after 
divine service.* Those who were puritanically 
affected refused obedience, and were punished by 
suspension or depi ivation. The difierences between 
the sects were before sufficiently great ; nor was it 
necessary to widen them farther by these Inventions. 

Some encouragement and protection, which the 
king and the bishops gave to wakes, church-ales, 
bride-ales, and other cheerful festivals of the com- 
mon people, were the objects of like scandal to the 
puiitans.' 

This year Charles made a journey to Scotland, Jum 12 
attended by the court, in order to hold a parliament 
there, and to pass' through the ceremony ol his 

coronation. 


“ Rush. vol. ii. p. 920, 291, Ac. * Dugdile, p. 2. 
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p. 437. ‘ Rush. vol. ii. p. 19i, May, p. 2, 
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coronation. The nobility and gentry of both king* 
doms rivalled each other, in expressing all duty 
and respect to the king, and in shewing mutual 
fiiendship and regard to each other. No one could 
have suspected, from exterior appearances, that such 
dreadful scenes were appi caching. 

On£ chief article of business (for it deserves the 
name] which the king transacted in this parliament, 
was, besides obtaining some supply, to procure 
authority for .ordering the habits of clergymen.* 
The act did not pass without opposition and &ifii- 
culty. The dreadful surplice was before men’s 
eyes ; and they apprehended, with some reason, 
that, under sanction of this law, it w«uld soon be 
introduced among them. Though the king believed 
that his prerogative entitled him to a power, in ge- 
neral, of directing whatever belonged to the exte- 
rior government of the church, this was deemed a 
matter of too gicat importance to be ordered with- 
out the sanction of a particular statute. 

Immediately after the king’s return to Eng- 
land, he heard of archbishop Abbot’s death : And, 
without delay, he conferred that dignity on his fa- 
vourite, Laud ; who, by this accession of authority, 
was now enabled to maintain ecclesiastical disci- 
pline with greater rigour, and to aggravate the 
general discontent in the nation. 

Laud obtained the bishopric of London for his 
friend Juxon ; and, about a year after the death of 
sir Richard Weston, created earl of Portland, had 
interest enough to engage the king to make that 
pi elate high treasurer. Juxon was a person of 
great intcgiity, mildness, and humanity, and en- 
dued with a good understanding.* Yet did this last 
promotion give genei-al offence. His birth and 
charactci weie deemed too obscure for a man raised 

to 


* Rush. vol. 11 . p. 183. 

* Whitlockc, p. 33. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 99« 
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to one of the highest offices of the crown. And the chap. 
cleigy, it was thought, were already too much 
elated by former instances of the king’s attachment 
to them, and needed not this farther encouragement 
to assume dominion over the laity The puritans, 
likewise, were much dissatisfied with Juxon, not- 
withstanding his eminent virtues, because he was a 
lover of profane field-sports, and hunting. 

Ship-money was now intioduced. The first i 634 . 
writs of this kind had been diiected to sea-port 
tow^s only : But ship-money was at this time levied 
on the whole kingdom ; and each county was rated 
at a paiticular sum, which was afterwards assessed 
upon individuals.' The amount of the whole tax 
was very moderate, little exceeding 200,000 pounds * 

It was levied upon the people with equality - The 
money was entirely expended on tlie navy, to the 
great honour and advantage of the kingdom As 
J^ngland had no military force, while all the other 
powers of Euiope were stiongly aimed, a fleet 
seemed absolutely necessary lor hei security* Audit 
was obvious that a navy must be built and equipped 
at leisure, during peace ; nor could it possibly be 
fitted out on a sudden emergence, when the diiiiger 
became urgent: Yet all these considerations couUI 
not reconcile the people to the imposition. It w'as 
entirely arbitrary : By the same right any other tax 
might be imposed; And men thought a powerliii 
fleet, though very desiiable Ixith for the ciedit and 
safety of the kingdom, but an unequal recompcncc 
for their liberties, which, they appichended, were 
thus sacrificed to the obtaining of it. 

Engi.and, it must be owned, was, in this re- 
spect, unhappy in its present situation, that the king 
had entertained a very diflerent idea of the constitu- 
tion, from -that which began in general to pie vail 
among his subjects. He did not legard mitional 

privileges 

** GLareiidon, vol. i. p. 97 May, p. 23 

* Rushwortli, vol. ii. p. 257, 253, &.c. 
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CHAP, privileges as so sacred and inviolable, that nothing 
but the most extreme necessity could justify an in^ 
1634 . fringement of them. He considered himself as the 
supreme magistrate, to whose care heaven, by his 
birth-right, had committed his people, ivhose duty 
it was to provide for their security and happiness, 
and who was vested with ample discretionary 
powers for that salutary purpose. If the observ- 
ance of ancient laws and customs was consistent with 
the present convenience of govei nment, he thought 
himself obliged to comply with that rule; as*the 
easiest, the safest, and what procured the most prompt 
and willing obedience. But when a change of cir- 
cumstances, especially if derived from obstinacy 

of the people, required a new plan of administra- 
tion, national privileges, he thought, must yield to 
supreme power ; nor could any order of the state 
oppose any right to the will of the sovereign, direct- 
ed to the good of the public.** That these principles 
of government were derived from the uniform tenor 
of uie English laws, it would be rash to affirm. The 
fluctuating nature of the constitution, the impatient 
humour of the people, and the variety of events 
had, no doubt, in different ages, produced excep- 
tions and contradictions. These observations alone 
may be established on both sides, that the appear- 
ances were sufficiently strong in favour of the king 
to apologise for his following such maxims; and 
that public liberty must be so precarious under this 
exorbitant preiogativc, as to render an opposition 
not only excusable, but laudable in the people.” 

Some laws had been enacted during the reign of 
Henry VII. against depopulation, or the converting 
of arable lands into pasture. By a decree of the 
star-chamber, sir Anthony Roper was fined 4000 
pounds for an offence of that nature.* This severe 

sentence 

' Ri»hwortli, vol. iv. p. 535. 542. 

* Scp note [ Y] at the end of the volume. 

* Rushworth, vol. ii. p. 270. Vol. iii. App. p. 105. 
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sentence was intended to terrify others into com- CHAP, 
position ; and above 30,000 pounds were levied by 
that expedient.* Like compositions, or, in default 1634 . 
of them, heavy fines, were required for incroach- 
nients on the king’s forests ; whose bounds, by de- 
crees deemed arbitrary, were extended much beyond 
what was usual.*' The bounds of one forest, that 
of Rockingham, were increased from six miles to 
‘sixty.' The same refractory humour which made 
the people refuse to the king voluntaiy supplies, 
disposea them with better reason to murmur against 
these irregular methods of taxation. 

Morley was fined 10,000 pounds for reviling, 
challenging, and striking, in the court of White- 
hall, sir George Theobald, one of the king's ser- 
vants.^ This fine was thought exoroitant; but 
whether it was compounded, as was usnal in fines 
imposed by the star-chamber, we are not informed. 

Allison had reported, that the archbishop of 
York had incurred the king’s displcasur:, by asking 
a limited toleration for the catholics, and an <llio>^- 
ance to build some churches for the exercise of their 
religion. For this slander against the ^ichbishop, 
he was condemned in the star-chamber to be fined 
1000 pounds, to he committed to prson, to he 
bound to his good behaviour during life, to be 
IV hipped, and to be set in the pillory at Westmin- 
ster, and in three other towns in England Robins, 
who had been an accomplice in the guilt was con- 
demned by a sentence equally severe.* Smh events 
are rather to be considered as rare and detached 


incidents, collected by the severe scrutlii) of histo- 
rians, than as proofs of the prevailing gerius of the 
king’s administration, which seems to aavc been 



pieiecessois: 


* Idem, vol. iii. p. 333. FranUjrn, p. 473. p. IG. 

' Straffiird's Letters and Dispatches, vol. ii. p. 1 1 7 
' Rushwerth, vol. li. p. 370. ‘Ibid. p. 360. 
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CHAP, predecessors : There were, on the whole, only five 

or six such instances of rigour during the course of * 
1634. fifteen years, which elapsed before the meeting of 
the long parliament And it is also certain, that 
scandal against the great, though seldom prose- 
cuted at present, is, however, in the eye of the 
law, a great crime, and subjects the onender to 
very heavy penalties. 

The HE are other instances of the high respect 
paid to the nobility and to the great in that age ; 
when the powers of monarchy, though disfiuted, 
still maintained themselves in their pristine vigour. 
Claiendon" tells us a pleasant incident to this pur- 
pose * A waterman belonging to a man of quality, 
having a squabble with a citizen about his fare, 
showed hit badge, the crest of his master, which 
happened to be a swan ; and thence insisted on bet- 
ter treatment Irom the citizen. But the other le- 
plied carelessly, that he did not trouble his bead 
about that goose. For this offence he was sum- 
moned before the marshal’s court; was fined, as 
having opprobriously defamed the nobleman’s cicst, 
by calling the swhn a goose ; and was in efiect re- 
duced to beggary. 

Sin Richard Granvile had thought himself ill- 
used by the earl of Suffolk in a law-suit ; and he 
was accused before the star-chamber of having said 
of that nableman that he was a base lord. The 
evidence igainst him was somewhat lame ; yet, for 
tliis slight offence, insufficiently proved, he was 
condemnel to pay a fine of 8000 pounds ; one hall 
to the eai , the other to the king.** 

Sir George Markham, following a chase wheie 
lord Darcy’s huntsman was exercising his hounds, 
kept closH to the dogs than was thought proper by 
the hunt^nan, who, liesides other rudeness, gave 

bim 


” hifi of Clarendon, vol. i. p, 7S. 
" Lo:d Lamdown, p. 514. 
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hini fuul language, which sir George returned with CHAP, 
a stioke of his whip. The fellow thieatened to 
complain to his master : The knight replied, If his i634. 
niaster should justify such insolence, he would serve 
him in the same manner, or words to that effect. 

Sir George was summoned befoic the star-chamber, 
and fined 10,000 pounds. So Jine a thing was it in 
tfiose days to be a lord ! — A natural iMection of 
loid Lunsdown’s in relating this incident." The 
people, in vindicating their libeities from the au- 
thority of the crown, threw off also the yoke of the 
nobility. It is proper to remark, that this last in- 
cident happened early in the reign of James. The 
piesent practice of the star-chamber was far from 
being an innovation ; though the present disposi- 
tions of the people made them repine more at this 
SCI vitude. 

Charles had imitated the example of Elizabeth n&s 
and James, and had issued proclamations forbidding 
the landed gentlemen and the nobility to live idly in 
London, and ordeiing them to retire to their, 
country-seats. >’ For disobedience to this edict, 
many were indicted by the attorney-general, and 
were fined in the star-chamber. This occasioned 
discontents ; and the sentences were complained of ^ 
as illegal. But if proclamations had authority, of 
which nobody pretended to doubt, must they not 
he put ill execution ?' In no instance, 1 must con- 
fess, Joes it more evidently appear, what confused 
and uncertain ideas were, during that age, enter- 
tained concerning the English constitution. 

Ray, having exported fullers earth, contrary to 
the king's proclamation, was, besides the pillory, 

condemned 

" Lord Lanadown, p. 515. This story is told diflerently in Ho- 
Mrt’s Reports, p. 120. It there appears, that Markham was hned 
only 500 pounds, and very deservedly : For he gave the lie and 
^rote a challenK to lord D'Arcy. James was anxious to discourage 
the practice of duelling, which was then very prevalftit. 

' Rushworth, vol. it. p. 144. s Iikm, ibid. p. 288. 
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c P* condemned in the star-chamber to a fine of 2000 
pounds/ Like fines were levied on Terry, £man, * 
J635 and others, for disobeying a proclamation which 
ibibad the exportation ot gold.* In order to ac- 
count fui the subsequent convulsions, even these 
incidents are not to be overlooked, as frivolous or 
contemptible. Such severities were afterwards mag- 
nified into the greatest enormities. 

There icmains a proclamation of this year, pro^ 
hibiting hackney coaches from standing in the 
street.* Wc are told, that there were not^^bove 
twenty coaches of that kind in London. There 
aie, at present, near eight hundred. 

16 M. The effects of ship-money began now to appear. 
A formidable fleet of sixty sail, the greatest that 
England had ever known, was equippra under the 
earl of Northumberland, who had orders to attack 
the hening-busses of the Dutch, which fished in 
what were called the British seas. The Dutch were 
content to pay 30,000 pounds for a licence during 
this year. They openly denied, however, the claim 
of dominion in the seas beyond the friths, bays, 
and shores; and it may be questioned, whether 
the laws of nations warrant any faither preten- 
sions. 

This year the king sent a squadron against Sallee ; 
and with the assistance of the emperor of Morocco, 
destroyed that receptacle of pirates, by whom the 
English commerce, and even the English coasts, 
had long been infested. 

Burton, a divine, and Bastwick, a physician, wei e 
tried in the star-chamber for seditious and schism- 
atical libels, and were condemned to the same pu- 
nishment that had been inflicted on Prynne. Prynne 
himself was tried for a new ofience ; and, together 

with 

' Rtnliworth, vol. ii. p. 318, ' Idem, ibid. p. 350. 

' Idem, ibid. p. J16 
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irith another fine of 5000 pounds, was condemned c h A 1*. 
to lose ^^hat remained of his ears. Besides that 
tliese writers had attacked with great severity, and lesr. 
even an intemperate zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and 
government of the church ; the very answers which 
they gave in to the court were so full of contumacy 
and of invectives against the prelates, that no lawyer 
could be prevailed on to sign them.” The rigours, 
however, which they underwent, being so unworthy 
men of their profession, gave general offence ; and 
tlie patience, or rather alacrity, with which they suf- 
lered, increased still farther the indignation of the 
public.* The severity of the star-chamber, vrhich 
was generallyaascribea to Laud’s passionate dispo- 
sition, was, perhaps, in itself somewhat blameable ; 
but will naturally to us appear enormous, who enjoy, 
in the utmost latitude, that liberty of the press, which 
is esteemed so necessary in every monarchy, confined 
by strict legal limitations. But as these limitatious 
were not regularly fixed during the a^e of Charles, 
nor at any time before ; so was this liberty totally 
unknown, and was generally deemed, as well as re- 
ligious toleration, incompatible with all good go- 
vernment. No age or nation, among the moderns, 
had ever set an example of such an indulgence : And 
u seems unreasonable to judge of the measures em- 
braced during one period, by the maxims which 
prevail in another. 

Burton, in his book where he complained of in- 
novations, mentioned among others, that a certain 
Wednesday had been appointed for a fast, and that 
the fast was ordeied to be celebrated without any 
sermons.* The intention, as he pretended, of that 
novelty was, by the example of a fast without ser- 
mons, to suppress all the Wednesday's lectures in 
London. It is observable, that the chuich of Rome 

and 

" Riishworth, vol. ii p. 381 , 382, &c. State Trials, vol. v. p. fiG 
Stdt€ Inah, vol, V. p. 80. ' Ibid. p. 71 FrunUyu; p SJ? 
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CUV I’, and that oF England, being both of iheni lovers o 
1.^ ioini and ceremony and oidei, aie moie (riends it> * 
utJ 7 . prayer than pi eaclnng; while the puritanical secta- 
) ICS, ho iiiid th.it the latter method of addi ess, be- 
ing diicctcd to .1 nitincrous audience present and vi- 
sible, IS nioic inilaiiiing and animating, have al- 
ways icnardud it as the chiet pait of divine seivice. 
Such ciicuinstarices, though minute, it may not be 
itnpiupci tutiausunttu postciity; that those, who- 
aic curious ol tiaciiigthc history of the human mind, 
niav temaik. how lai its several singularities cohicido 
in dilleient ages. 

I'll. K FA I N zealots had erected themselves into a 
soLict} i(U buying III ol iinpiopiiations, and tians- 
Icning them to the chnich; and great sums ol 
money had been bequeathed to the society lot these 
pui poses. Hut it was soon observed, that the only 
use which they made ol their funds, was to establish 
lectuieis 111 all the considciahlc chin dies; men who 
without being subjected to episcop.il authority, ctn- 
ployed themselves cntiiely in preaching and spiead- 
ing the hie of pui itaiiisin. wucl look caic by a 
dccioe, which was p.issediii the couit of cxchcquci, 
and ivliicli was much coinplauicd of, to abolish this 
society, .iiid to stop tlieii piogiess.’' It ivas, liow- 
ivci, still ohseived, that throughout England the 
U'ctincis wcie all ol tlicinpniitanically aflected; and 
(luin tlicm the clergymen, who contented them- 
selves with reading piayers and homilies to the peo- 
ple, connnonlv received the lepioaclilul appellation 
ol diunh 

Till, pinitans. lesUaincd in England, shipped 
tlicniselM's oil lui Ameiica, and laid there the 
hinndatioiis oi a government winch possessed all the 
libeity, bulb civil and leligious, ol which they found 
themselves bcicaved in their native country. But 

their 

* Rinliwortli, \(il. n. p. 130, l il. VVhitlockc, p. 15. History 
r-i the Lite anil SiinLtinjs ot Laudi p. 21 1, 212. 
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(heir enemies, unwilling that they should any ^^herc chap 
enjoy case and contentment, and dreading, peihaps, 
the dangerous consequences of so disallcctcd a lo- 
lony, prevailed on the king to issue a proclamation, 
debarring these devotees access even into those in 
hospitable deseits/ Eight ships, lying in the 
Thames, and ready to sail, weic dcLuncd by order 
(if the council : and in these were etnbai Led sii Ai thin 
Ha/eliig, John llarnbden, John Pyni, and Olivci 
Ciom^vel,* who had lesolvcd loi ever to abandon 
tlicii native couriti y. and lly to the otlici evtrcniily 
ui the globe ; tvhcrc they might enjoy lectin cs and 
discourses of any length ut ioi in whicli pleased them. 

The king had <!dtenv:iids full ieisiuc to lepent this 
exercise of his authoiity* 

The bishop of Noiwichbv rigoiously insisting 
on unifuimity, had banished many industrious 
tradesmen hoin that city, and chased them into 
Holland.* The Dutch began to be moie intent 
on coinmercu than on oithodoxy : anil thought 
that the knowledge of useful aits and obedience to 
the laws farmed a good citizen ; though attended 
with errors in subjects where it is not allowable foi 
human nature to expect any positive truth oi cci- 
tanity. 

CoMPi.AjNTS about this time weie made, thai 
the petition ol light was, in some instances, violated, 
and that, upon a commitment by the king and coun- 
cil, bail or lelcascineiit had been leiused to Jennings, 
Paigiter, and Dunvcis.'* 

Williams, bishop of Lincoln, a man of spint 
and learning, a popular pi elate, and who had liccn 

loid 

* Rush. vol. ii. p. 40'1. 418. 

’ Mather's Histoiy of A'lw Fn^lind, hoot i. l)ii{^I.ilL-, ILiics 
HiUi.liiiisoii'!i Hist, of Mass.u.huset’s Bay, sol. i. ji J'i 'lliis l.ist 
(Jiiuled jiitlior puts the lacts bcsonil coiiliuseisy And U is j lui inns 
idcl, as well with rt'gdrd to iheciiarjctcrsol the men, as ut tJic times 
Can any one doubt, that the cnwiii}' quarrel was aJ most entiiLly 
tlieologicdl , not iiolilical’ What might be eapetted ol the popu- 
lace, when such was the iliaiaLi(.i ol tlic most Liiliglitcned Uadets ' 

' Alay, p 8'a. 'Rush sol ii p 411 
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CHAP, lord keeper, was fined 10,000 pounds by the star- • 
chamber, committed to the Totrer during the kino-’s 
ibsr. pleasure, and suspended from his office. This se- 
vere sentence was founded on fi ivolous piietences, 
and was more ascribed to Laud's vengeance, than 
to any guilt of the bishop.'* Laud, Jiowever, had 
owed his first promotion to the good offices of that 
prelate with king James. But so implacable w.k) 
the haughty pi imate, that he raised up a new prose- 
cution against Williams, on the sti angest pretence 
imaginalne. In ordci to levy the fine above men- 
tioned, some officers bad been sent to seize all the 
furniture and books of his episcopal palace of Lin- 
coln ; and in rummaging the house, they found in a 
corner some negl ected letters, which had been throw u 
by as useless. Th^e letters were written by one 
Osbaldibtone, a schoolmaster, and were directed to 
Williams. Mention was there made of a Utile 
^reat man; and in another passage, the same person 
was denominated a liltle urchin. By inferences and 
constructions, these epithets were applied to Laud , 
and on no better foundation was Williams tried 
anew, as having received scandalous letters, and not 
discovering that private con espondence. For this 
pfTence aiiotliei fine of 8000 pounds was levied on 
him: Osbaldistone was likewise brought to trial and 
condemned to pay a fine pf 5000 pounds, and to have 
his eais nailed to the pillory before his own school. 
He saved himself by flight ; and left a note in his 
study, wherein he said, “ That he was gone beyond 
“ Canterbury.”® 

These prosecutions of Williams seem to have 
been the most iniquitous measure pursued by the 
court during the time that the use of pai liaments 
was suspended. Williams had been indebted foi all 
his fortune to the favour of'Jamcs ; but having quar- 
lelled, first with Buckingham, then with Laud, hr 

thif’.y 

Rtishworth, vol. li. p. 41 fi, iLc. 

' Ibid, p. d03, !cc. WhillocLe, p S'!. 
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threw himself into the country party; and with great chap. 
* hrmness and vigour opposed all the measures of 
the Icing. A creature oi the court to become its ob- issr 
stinate enemy, a bishop to countenance puritans ; 
these circumstances excited indignation, and en- 
gaged the ministers in those severe measures. Not 
to mention, what some writers relate, that, before 
the sentence was pronounced against him, Williams 
was oflered a pardon upon his submission, w hich he 
refused to make. The court was apt to think, that 
so refractory a spirit must by any expedient be bro' 

Jeen and subduea. 

In a former trial which Williams underwent,** 

(for these were^not the first) there was mentioned, 
m couft, a story, which as it discovers the genius 
of parties may be worth relating. Sir John Lambe 
urging him to prosecute the puritans, the prelate 
asked, what sort of people these same puritans were ? 

Sir John replied, “ That to the world tliey seemed to 
“ be such as would not swear, whore, or he di unk ; 

but they would lie, cozen, and deceive : Thai 
“ they would frequently hear two scimons a-day, 

“ and repeat them too, and that sometimes they 
would fast all day long.” This character must 
be conceived to be satirical ; yet it may be allowed, 
that that sect was more averse to such irregularities 
•<s proceed from the excess of gaiety and pleasure, 
than to those enormities which are the most destiuc- 
tLve of society. The former were opposite to the 
>ery genius and spirit of their religion ; the latter 
were only a transgression of its precepts : And it was 
not difficult for a gloomy eiithusiasi to convince 
himself, that a sti ict observance of the one would 
atone for any violation of the other. 

In 1632, the treasurer, Portland, had insisted 
with the vintners, that they should submit to a tax 
of a penny a quart upon all the wine which they 

retailed. 


* Rushw'orth, vol. li. p. 416. 
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CHAP, retailed. But they rejected the demand. In order 
to punish them, a decree suddenly, without much * 
1637 '. inquiry or examination, passed in the star-chamber, 
prohibitinc them to sell or dress victuals in their 
houses.*’ Two years after they were questioned 
for the breach of this decree ; and in order to avoid 
punishment, they agreed to lend the king six thou- 
sand pounds. Being threatened, during the sub- 
sequent years, with fines and prosecutions, they at 
last compounded the matter, and submitted to pay 
half of that duty which was at first demanded oi 
them.^ It required little foresight to perceive that 
the king’s right of issuing proclamations must, if 
prosecuted, draw on a power of taxation. 

Lilburne was accused before the star-chamber 
of publishing and dispersing seditious pamphlets 
He was ordered to be examined; but refused to 
take the oath usual in that court, that he would 
ansn er intei rogatories, even though they might lead 
him to accuse himself. For this contempt, as it 
was interpreted, he w'as condemned to be whipped, 
pilloiied, and impiisoncd. While he was whipped 
at the cait, and stood on the pillory, he harangued 
the populace, and declaimed violently against the 
tyranny ot bishops. From his pockets also he scat- 
tered pamphlets, said to be seditious ; because they 
attacked the hierarchy. The star-chamber, which 
was sitting at that very time, ordered him immedi- 
ately to be gagged. He ceased not, howevei, though 
both gagged and pilloiied, to stamp with his foot, 
and gesticulate, in order to show the people, that, if 
he had it in his power, he would still harangue them. 
This behaviour gave fiesh provocation to the star- 
chamber ; and they condemned him to be imprisoned 
in a dungeon, and to be loaded with iions.^ It was 
found dimcult to break the spirits of men who placed 
both their honour and their conscience in suffering. 

Tut 

” Rusliworth, vol. li. p. 197. ' Idem, ibid. p. 4S1. 

• Ibid. p. 465, 460, 467. 
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The jealousy of the church appeared in another c hap. 
instance lesstiagical. Archy, the king’s iool, who ' 
by his office, had the pilvilege of jesting on his 
master, and the whole court, happened unluckily to 
try his wit upon Laud, who nas too sacred a peison 
to be played with. News having anived fiom Scot- 
land of the first commotions excited by the lituigy, 

Archy seeing the primate pass by, called to him, 

Who' s fool^ nozt/, my lotd? For this oflcnce, Aichy 
was oidered, by sentence oi the council, to have his 
coat*pulled over his head, and to be dismissed the 
king’s service.*' 

Ufk£ is another instance of that rigorous sub- 
jection in wl^ich all men were held by Laud. Some 
young gentlemen of iancoln’s-inn, heated by their 
cups, having diunk confusion to the archbishop, 
were at his instigation cited before the star-chamber. 

They applied to the earl of Dorset for protection. 

Who bears witness agaimt you ? said Dorset. One 
of the drawers^ they said. Where did he iland^ 
when you were supposed to dttnk (his health? sub- 
joined the earl. He was at thedooi^ they replied, 
going out of the loom. 7’itrA.^ he ciied, the diawer 
was mistaken : You drank confusion to the archbiihop 
of Canteibury’s enemies; and the fellow was gone 
before you pronounced the last word. This hint sup- 
plied the young gentlemen with a new method of 
defence : And TCing advised by Doisct to behave 
with great humility and great submission to the pri- 
mate ; the modesty of their cariiage, the ingenuity 
of their apology, with the patronage of that noble 
lord, saved them fium any severci punishment than 
a reproof and admonition, with which they were 
dismissed.' 

This year, John Hambdenacquiicd, by his spirit Tnaiof 
and courage, universal popularity throughout the Hambdcn 
nation, and has merited great renown with posletity, 
for the bold stand which he made in defence of the 

laws 

** Rush. vol. II. p. 470. Wel\vood,p.?78. ' Rush. vol. iii. p. ISO. 
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CHAP, and liberties of his county. After the imposing 
of ship-money, CltHrles, in order to discourage all 
16 J 7 . opposition, had pi oposed this question to the judges* 
“ Whether, in a case of necessity, for the defence 
of the kingdom, he might not impose this taxa- 
tion ; and whether he were not sole judge of the 
necessity T' These guardians of law and liberty 
replied with great complaisance, That in a case 
of necessity he might impose that taxation, and 
that he was sole judge of the necessity HamMen 
had been rated at twenty shillings, for an estate 
which he possessed in the county of Buckingham - 
Yet notwithstanding tliis declared opinion of the 
judges, notwithstanding the great power, and some- 
times rigorous maxims of the crown, notwithstand- 
ing the small prospect of relief from parliament : 
he resolved, rather than tamely submit to so illegal 
an imposition, to stand a legal prosecution, and 
expose himself to all the indignation of the couit. 
The case was argued during twelve days in the ex- 
chequer-chamber, before all the judges of England ; 
and the nation regarded, with the utmost anxiety, 
every circumstance of this cclcbiatcd tiial. The 
event was easily foreseen ; But the principles, and 
reasonings, and behaviour oi the parties engaged in 
the trial, were much canvassed and inquired into ; 
and nothing could equal the favour paid to the 
one side, except the hatred which attended the 
other. 

It was urged by Ilambden^s counsel, and by his 
partisans in the nation, that the plea of necessity w'as 
in vain introduced into a trial of law ; since it was 
the nature of necessity to abolish all law, and, by 
irresistible violence, to dissolve all the weaker and 
more artificial ties of human society. Not only the 
prince, in cases of extreme distress, is exempted 
from the ordinary rules of administration: All ordei s 
of men are then levelled ; and any individual may 

consult 

* Rushwortfa, vol, ii. p. 3.i5. WhitlocLe, p. 34. 
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consult the public safety l^y any expedient which his^ h ^ i* 
situation enables him to employ. But to produce 
so violent an effect, and so hazardous to eveiy com- lear. 
inunity, an ordinary danger or difficulty is not suf- 
ficient ; much less, a necessity which is nieiely 
fictitious and pietended. Where the peril is urgent 
and extreme, it will be palpable to every member 
of the society; and though all ancient rules of 
government are in that case abrogated, men will 
leadily, of themselves, submit to that irregular au- 
thority, which is exerted for their preservation. 

But what is there in common between such supposi- 
tions, and the present condition of the nation ? Eng- 
land enjoys a profound peace with all her neigh- 
bours : And what is more, all her neighbours are 
engaged in furious and bloody wars among them- 
selves, and by their mutual enmities farther insure 
her tranquillity. The very writs themselves, which 
are issued for the levying of ship-money, contradict 
the supposition of necessity, and pretend only that 
the seas ate infested with piiates; a slight and tem- 
porary inconvenience, which may well await a legal 
supply from pailiamcnt. The writs likewise allow 
several months for equipping the ships; which 
proves a very calm and delilierate species of neces- 
sity, and one that admits of delay much beyond the 
forty days requisite for summoning that assembly. 

It is strange too, that an extieme necessity which is 
always apparent, and usually comes to a sudden 
crisis, should now have continued, w^itbout inter- 
ruption, for near four years, and should have re- 
mained, during so long a time, invisible to the 
whole Icingdum. And as to the pretension, that 
the king is sole judge of the necessity ; what is this 
but to subject all the piivileges of the nation to his 
arbitrary will and pleasure ? To expect tiiat the 
public will be convinced by such reasoning, must 
aggravate the general indignation ; by adding, to 
Violence against men’s peisons and their property, 
so cruel a mockery of tueir undei standing. 

S In 
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CHAP. 

LII. 


tear. 


ly vain are precedents of ancient writs produced : 
These writs, when examined, are only found lo le- 
quire the sea-ports, sometimes at their oi^n chaigc, 
sometimes at the charge of the counties, to send 
their ships for the defence of the nation. Even the 
prerogative, %\hi(.h empowered the ciuwii to issue 
such writs, is abolished, and its exercise almost en- 
tirely discontinued fiom the time of Edward 
and all the authority which remained, or was aftei- 
w.irds exercised, was to press ships into the public 
.sei vice, to be paid for by the public. How wide aie 
these pi ecedents from a power of obliging the peo- 
ple, at their own charge, to build new ships, to 
victual and pay them, for the public fn^yt to fui- 
nish money to the crown for that purpose 1 What 
security cither against the farther extension ol this 
claim, or against diverting to other purposes the 
public money so levied ? The plea of necessity 
would warrant any other taxation as ■well .is that of 
ship-money : Wherever any difficulty shall occur, 
the administration, instead of endeavouring to elude 
or cncrcome it by gentle and prudent mcasuies, 
will instantly represent it as a reason for inf tinging 
all ancient laws and institutions: And if such 
maxims and such practices pievail, what has be- 
coiiie of national liberty ? What authority is left to 
the great charter, to the statutes, and to that very 
petition of right, which, in the present icign, had 
been so solemnly enacted by the concui rence of the 
W'hole legislature ? 

Till, defenceless condition of the kingdom while 
unpiosided vrith a navy; the inability of the king, 
from Ins established revenues, with the utmost care 


:ind frugality, to equip and maintain one ; the im- 
possibility of obtaining, on leasonable terms, any 
voluntary supply from parliament' All these arc 
leasons of stale, not topics of law. If these leasons 
appeal to the king so urgent as to dispense with the 

legal 


' State Trials, ^el. v. p. 345. 355. 
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lethal rules of government; let him eufiuce hIsCHAp, 
* edicts by his court of stai -chamber, the pioper in- 
stiiunciit of iu'tgiilai and absolute powei ; not pin- issr. 
ktitute the chaiacter of his judges by a decice which 
is not, and cannot possibly be legal, lly this means 
the boundaries at least will be kept more distinct 
between oidinaiy law and extiaordinary exeitions 
ol pierogative ; and men will know that the national 
constitution is only suspended during a present and 
ddlicult emetgence, but has not undergone a total 
and niudameiital alteiation. 

No rwiTHST ANoiNO thcsc reasons, the piejii- 
diced judges, loui “ excepted, gave sentence in 
lavoui ol theiriown. Ilanibden, however, obtaineil 
by the tiial the end foi which he had so gcneiuusly 
sacrificed his safety and his quiet: The people wcie 
roused iroin their Icthaigy, and became sensible of 
the danger to which then libcttics were exposed. 

These national questions were canvassed in eveiy 
company; and the nioie they were examined, the 
more evidently did it appeal to many, that libciLy 
was totally subverted, and an unusual andaibitiaiy 
authority everci&ed ovci the kingdom. Slavisli 
principles, they said, concur with illegal practices ; 
ecclesiastical t)ianny gives aid to civil usuipatioii ; 
iniquitous taxes aic supported by aibitrary punisli- 
nients; and all the piivilcges of the nation, tians- 
mitted through so many ages, secured by so many 
laws, and pm chased by the blood of so many hci ocs 
and patriots, now lie piostiatc at the feet of tlu 
monarch. What though public peace and national 
industry increased the commcice and opulence ol 
the kingdom ? This advantage was tempoiaiy, ami 
due alone, nut to any encouragement given by the 
Clown; but to the spirit of the English, the icminiis 
of their ancient fiecdom. What though tlir pet- 

soiial 

” See State Trials • Ariicl* Ship-money, winch ront.ims thr 
speeches of foiirjnd^s in fasonr of Hambileii. 
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C P. sonal character oQhe king, amidst all his misguided 
counsels, might merit indulgence, or even pmise ^ 
usr* He was but one maO; and the privileges ol the 
people, the inheritance of millions, were too valu. 
able to be sacrificed to his prejudices and mistakes. 
Such, or more severe, were the sentiments promoted 
by a great party in the nation : No excuse on the 
Icing's part, or alleviation, how reasonable soever, 
could be hearkened to or admitted : And to redress 
these grievances, a parliament was impatiently 
longed for; or any other incident, however 'cala- 
mitous, that might secure the people against those 
oppressions which they felt, or the greater ills wliith 
they apprehended, fiom the combined encroach- 
ments of church and state. 
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CHAP. LIII. 

Discotdmls in Scotland — Inttodtutim of the canons 
and liturgy — A tumult at EdinburglC-^Tke cove- 
nant — A general assetoHy — Episcopacy abolished 
— War — A pacification — Renewal of the war — 

Fourth English patliament^Dissolulion — JDis- 
cdfitents in England — Rout at J\/‘ewbum — Treaty 
at Rippon — Great council of the peers. 

T he grienances under Trhich the English la- c H a p. 

bouredy when considered in themselves, with- ^ j 
out regard to the constitution, scarcely deserve the i^sr; 
name; nor were they either burdensome on the 
people’s properties, or anyway shocking to the na- 
tural liumanity of mankind* Even the imposition 
of ship-money, independent of the consequences, 
was a great and evident advantage to the public, by 
the judicious use which the king made of the money 
levied by that expedient. And though it was justly 
apprehended, that such precedents, if patiently sub- 
mitted to, would end in a total disuse 01 parliaments, 
and in the establishment of arbitrary authority ; 

Charles dreaded no opposition fiom the people, 
who arc not commonly much affected with conse- 
quences, and require some striking motive to en- 
gage them in a resistance of established govern- 
ment. Ail ecclesiastical affairs were settled by Jaw 
and uninterrupted precedent ; and the church was 
become a considerable barrier to the power, both 
legal and illegal, of the ciown. Peace too, industry, 
commerce, opulence ; nay, even justice and lenity 
of administration, notwithstanding some very few 
exceptions ; All these were enjoyed by the people ; 
and every other blessing of government, except 

liberty, 
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CHAP, libeity, or rather the piesentexeicise »>!* liberty ami 
*** proper secuiity.” It seemed piobable, tbeiel'oie, 
ioJ7. that aflaiis might long have^continued on the same 
footing in Euglniid had it not been fur the neigh- 
bourhood of Scotland ; a country more turbulent, 
and less disposed to submission and oliedience. It 
was thence the commotions fiist arose ; and it is 
thercfoi e time for us to return thither, and to give 
an account of the state of aflairs in that kingdom. 
jDbean- T HOUGH the pacific, and not unskilful govern 

ment of James, and the great authoiity nhi(5h he 
had acquired, had much allayed the feuds among 
the great families, and had established law and order 
throughout the'kingdom; the ScottisUnobility weie 
still possessed of the duel powei and influence ovei 
the people. Their propei ty was extensive ; their 
hereditary jurisdictions and the feudal tenures in- 
creased their authority ; and the attachment of the 
gentry to the heads of lamilies established a kind of 
voluntary servitude, undei the chieftains. Besides 
that long absence had much loosened the king’s 
connexions w ith the nobility, who resided chiefly at 
their country-seats ; they were in general at this 
time, though Irom slight causes, much disgusted 
with the court. Charles, from the natural piety or 
superstition of his tempei, was extremely attached 
to the ecclesiastics: And as it is natural for men to 
persuade themselves that their intei est coincides with 
thcii iuclitiation ; he had established it as a fixed 
ni.ixim of policy, to inciease the power and autho- 
iity of that Older. The prelates, he thought, esta- 
blished regularity and discipline among the clergy; 
the clergy inculcated obedience and loyalty among 
the people : And as that rank of men bad no sepa- 
rate authoiity, and no dependence but on the 
Clown ; the royal power, it would seem, might with 
the greater safety be entrusted in their hands. Many 

of 
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of the prelates, therefore, were raised to the chief ch^a p. 
dignities of the state Sputswood, archbishop of 
St. Andrews, was Created chancel loi : Nine of the lesr. 
bishops wcie privy counsellors: The bishop of 
Ross aspired to the office of tieasurer: Someol the 
prelates possessed places in the exchequer : And it 
was even endeavoured to levive the first institution 
of the college of justice, and to share equally be- 
tween the clergy and laity the whole judicial au- 
thority These advantages possessed by the church, 
and A'hich the bishops did not always enjoy svith 
suitable modesty, disgusted the haughty nobility, 
who, deeming themselves much supeiior in rank 
and quality tp this new order of men, were dis- 
pleased to find themselves inlet ior in power and 
liiUuence. Interest joined itself to ambition, and 
begat a jealousy, lest the episcopal sees, which, at 
the reformation, had been pillaged by the nobles, 
should again be enriched at tlie expence of that 
order. Ry a most useful and beneficial law, the im- 
propriations had already been ravished from the 
great men : Competent salaries had been assigned to 
the impoverished clergy from the tithes of each 
parish : And what remained, the proprietor of the 
land was empowered to purchase at a low valuation.' 

The king likewise warranted by ancient law and 
practice, had declared fur a general resumption of 
all crown-lauds, alienated by Ins predecessors ; and 
though he took no step towards the execution of 
this project, the very pietension to such power had 
excited jealousy and discontent.* 

Notwithstanding the tender regard which 
Ghiirles bore to the whole church, he had been 
nble, in Scotland, to acquire only the affection of 
the superior rank among the cleigy. The ministers 

in 

' Rusliwonh, vol li. p 380 May, p. 29. 

'* Cuthry’s Meinom, p 14 Buraet's Mem p, SO, 30. 

' King's Declaration, p 7. Fraiildyn, p. 611. 

' King’s Declaration, p: 6. 
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CHAP, ill {Tciicral equalled, li noL exceeded, ihe nobilit), m 
then prejudicesiaguinst the court, against the prelates. 
t 6 :>r. and against episcopal authuiity*.‘ Though the esta- 
blishment oi the hierarchy might seem advantageous 
to the iiiiciioi clergy, both as it erected dignities to 
iihiLh all of them might aspire, and as it bestowed a 
luslic on the whole body, and allured men oi' lainily 
into It ; these views had no influence on the Scottish 
ecclesiastics. In the present disposition of men's 
minds, ihcie was another circumstance which drew 
coiisidcralioii,audcuunterbalanced power and inches, 
the usual foundations of distinction among men, 
and that was, the fervour of piety, and the ihctoric, 
hoirevci barbaious, of religious leisures and dis- 
courses. Cliccked by the pi elates in the licence of 
pi eaching, the clci gy regarded episcopal jui isdiction 
both as tyiauny and an usurpation, and maintained 
a paiity among ecclesiastics to be u divine privilege, 
which no liumaii law could altci or infringe. While 
such ideas pi e\ ailed, the must moderate exeicise ol 
auihoi ity w ould have given disgust ; much mure, that 
extensive puwei, which the king’s indulgence en- 
coui .igcil the prelates to assume. The jurisdiction ol 
presh) tei les, synods, and othei dcmocratical courts, 
was, 111 a iruiiiiei, abolished by the bishops; and the 
general assembly itself had not been summoned foi 
scN Cl al ycais." A new oath was arbitiarily imposed 
on iiiti. lilts, by which they swoic to obseive the 
.11 tides ol Pei til, and submit to the liturgy and 
cations. And in a woid, the whole s)stem ol chuich 
go\ciiiuKnt, dining a cuuise oi thiity )cais, had 
been changed by means oi the innovations iiitiudnced 
by l.unes and ( ihailes. 

Tin. people under the iiiilucncc of llic nobility 
and cleig), could nut iail to paitakc oi the dis- 
contents wliicii pic\aihd among these Luo oidcis ; 
and wlicic ical giouiidsol coniplaiiit*weie wanting, 

the'* 
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they greedily laid hold of imaginary ones. The chap 
same horror against popery, with which the English 
puritans were possessed, was observable among the issr. 
populace in Scotland ; and among these, as being 
more uncultivated and uncivilized, seemed rather 
to be inflamed ipto a higher degiee of ferocity. 

The genius ot religion, which prevailed in the couit 
and among the prelates, was of an opposite nature ; 
and having some affinity to the Romish vrorship, led 
them to mollify, as much as possible, the seveie 
prejudices, and to speak of the catholics in more 
charitable language, and with more reconciling ex- 
pressions. From this foundation, a panic fear of 
popery was easily raised; and every new ceremony 
or ornament, introduced into divine service, was 
pait of that great mystery of iniquity, which, from 
the encouragement of the king and the bishops, was 
to overspread the nation.* The few innovatiofis. 
which James had made, were considered as piepara- 
tives to this grand design ; and the farther altei ations 
attempted by Charles weie represented as a plain 
declaration of his intentions. ■> Through the whole 
course of this reign, nothing had more fatal in- 
fluence, in both kingdoms, than this groundless ap- 
prehension, which with so much industry W'as pro- 

I jagated, and with so much credulity was embraced, 

)y all ranks of men. 

Amidst chese dangerous complaints and teirors 
of religious innovation, the civil and ecclesiastical 
liberties of the nation were imagined, and with some 
reason, not to be altogether free from invasion. 

The establishment oi the high commission by 
James without any authoi ity of law, seemed a con- 
siderable encroachment of the crown, and erected 
the most dangeious and arbitrary t)f all eburts, by a 
method equally dangeious and arbitrary. All the 
steps towards the settlement of episcopacy had in- 
deed 

* Burnet’s Mem. p. SO, 30, 31. 
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CHAP, deed been taken with consent of parliament : The , 
ai tides of Perth were confirmed in 16^1: In 1633, 
icsr. the king had obtained .1 general ratification of every 
ecclesiastical establishment: But these laws had less 
authoiity with the nation, as they were known to 
have passed contraiy to the sentiments even of those 
who voted foi them, and were in reality extorted by 
the authority and importunity of the sovereign. The 
means, however, which both James and Charles had 
employed, in ordei to influence the parliament^ were 
entii ely regular ; and no 1 easonable pretence had been 
afFoided for representing these laws as null or invalid. 

Bu T thei e prevailed among the greater part of the 
nation another principle, of the most emportant and 
most dangerous nature, and which, il admitted, 
destroyed entirely the validity of all such statutes. 
The ecclesiastical authoiity was supposed totally in* 
dependent of the civil ; and no act of parliament, 
nothing but the consent of the church itseli, was re* 
piesentedas suflicient ground for the introduction of 
any change in icligious worship or discipline. And 
though James had obtained the vote of assemblies 
for receiving episcopacy and his new riles, it must 
be confessed that such irregularities had prevailed 
in constituting these ecclesiastical com ts, and such 
violence in conducting them, that thcie weie some 
grounds fur denying the authority oi all their acts. 
Chai les, sensible that an extorted consent, attended 
with such invidious circumstances, would rather be 
prejudicial to his measures, had wholly laid aside the 
use of assemblies, and was resolved, in conjunction 
with the bishops, to govern the church by an autho- 
rity, to which he thought himself fully entitled, and 
which he believed inherent in the crown. 

Tu A king’s great aim was to complete the work 
so happily begun by his father ; to establish discipline 
upon a regular system of canons, to introduce a li- 
turgy into public worship, and to render the eccle- 
siastical government of all his kingdoms regular and 

uniform- 
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uniform. Some views of policy mifrlit move him to c H A p. 
this undertaking: But his chiefmotives were derived 
from principles of zeal and conscience. issr. 

The canons for establishing ecclesiastical juris* 
diction were promulgated in 1635 ; and weie re- canons and 
ceived by the nation, though W'ithout much appear- 
ing opposition, yet with great inward apprehension 
and discontent. Men felt displeasure at seeing the 
royal authority highly exalted by them, and repre- 
sented as absolute and uncontrolable. They saw 
these Ipeculative principles reduced to practice, and 
a whole body of ecclesiastical laws established without 
any previous consent cither of church or state.* 

They drcadeck lest, by a parity of reason, like 
arbitrary authority, from like pretences and prin- 
ciples, would be assumed in civil matters * They 
lemarked, that the delicate boundaries which sepa- 
rate chuich and state weie alieady passed, and 
many civil ordinances established by the canons, 
under colour of ecclesiastical institutions * And they 
were apt to deride the negligence with which these 
important edicts had been compiled, when they 
found that the new lituigy oi service-book was 
every where, under seveie penalties, enjoined by 
them, though it had not yet been composed or 
published.'' It was, however, soon expected ; and 
in the reception of it, as the people are always most 
affected by what is external and exposed to the senses. 

It was apprehended that the chief difficulty would 
consist. 

The liturgy which the king, from his own au- 
thority, imposed on Scotland, was copied from that 
of England : But lest a servile in'itatioii might 
shock the piidc of his ancient kingdom, a few al- 
terations, in order to save appearances, w'crc made 
in it ; and in that shape it was transmitted to the 

bishops 
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c H^A P. bishops at Edinburgh.” But the Scots had univer- 
sally enteitained a notion, that though riches and 
1637. worldly glory had been shared out to them with a 
sparing hand, they could boast of spiritual treasures 
more wundantand more genuine than were enjoyed 
by any nation under heaven. Even their southern 
neighbours, they thought, though separated from 
Rome, still retained a great tincture of the primitive 
pollution, and their liturgy was lepresented as a 
species of mass, though with some less show and 
embroidery.* Great prejudices, therefore, were 
entertained against it, even considered in itself , 
much more when regarded as a preparative, which 
was soon to introduce into Scotland all the abomina- 
tions of popery. And as the very few alterations 
which distinguished the new litnrgy from the Eng- 
lish, seemed to approach nearer to the doctiine of 
the leal presence; this circumstance was deemed an 
undoubted confiimatlon of every suspicion with 
which the people were possessed.*’ 

Easter-day was, by proclamation, appointed 
for the first reading of the service in Edinburgh * 
But in ordei to judge more surely of men's disposi- 
tions, the council delayed the matter till the 23 d 
of July; and they even gave notice, the Sunday 
before, of their intention to commence the use of 
the new liturgy. As no considerable symptoms of 
discontent appeared, they thought that they might 
safely proceed in their purpose and accordingly, 
in the cathedral churclv ol St. Giles, the dean of 
Edinburgh, arrayed in his surplice, began the ser- 
vice ; the bishop himself and many of the pi ivy* 
council being present. But no sooner had the dean 
opened the book, than a multitude of the meanest 

sort, 

* Kiug’s Decl. p. IS. May, p. 32. * King’s Dcd. p. 20. 

* Bumet’sMem. p. 31. Ruslnvorth, vol. ii. p. 396. May, p. 31. 
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soitj most of them 'women, ckpping their hands, chap. 
cursing, and ciying out, ^ pol>e! a pope ! anti- 
chriit J stone him ! laised such a tumult, that it nas icsr. 
impossible to pioceed Avith the service.' The hishop, 
mounting the pulpit in order to appease the po-i>iuKii> 
pulace, had a stool thrown at him : The council 
nas insulted . And it was with difficulty that the 
magistrates iveie able, partly by nuthuiity, partly 
by force, to expel the rabble, and to shut the doors 
against them. The tumult, howevci, still continu- 
ed AviChout: Stones Avere thrown at thcdoois and 
AvindoAA’s : And Avhen the service Avas ended, the 
bishop, going home, Avas attacked, and narrowly 
escaped Irom the hands of the cmagcil inultiludc 
In the aftcinoon, the privy-seal, because he earned 
the bishop in his coach, was so pelted with stones, 
and hooted at Avitli execrations, and piesscd upon 
by the eager populace, that, if his seivanls, aaHIi 
draAvn swords, had not kept them off, the bisliup s 
life iiad been exposed to the utmost danger.** 

Though it was violently suspected, that the low 
populace, Avho alone appeared, had been iiisligalcd 
by some of higher condition, yet no piool ul it 
could be produced ; and cvciy one spake avjiIi dis- 
appiobation of the licentiousness of the giddy inul- 
titude.° It Avas not thought safe, huwescr, to ha- 
zaid a ncAV insult by any neAV attempt to read tbc 
liturgy; and the people seemed, for the tunc, to 
be appeased and satisfied. But it being known that 
the king still persevered in his intentions of impos- 
ing that mode of Avorsliip, men foi titled themselves 
still farther in their prejudices against it ; and great 
multitudes resorted to Edinhiiigh, i*' order to op- 
pose the iiitioduction of so haled a novelty.' It Avas 
nut long befui e they broke out in the must \ iulrnt 

disoidcL. 

'' k’liig's Decl. p. 2i, 25. Rusimortli, vol. ii p. 3SS. 

' Kind's Dccl p. 2b, 30. Clarendon, vul. i. p. lOU. 

* King's Decl. p. 32. Rushworlli, Aul. ii. p< tUO. 
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CHAP, disorder. The bishop of Galloway was attacked in 
the streets, and cha«ed into the chamber where the 
1637 . pi ivy-council was sitting. The council itself was 
18th Oct besieged and violently attacked: The town-council 
met with the same fate : And nothing could have 
saved the lives of all of them, but their application 
to some popular lords, who protected them, and 
dispersed the multitude. In this sedition, the actors 
were of some better condition th.in in the former ; 


though nobody of rank seemed, as yet, to counte- 
nance them.* * 


All men, however, began to unite and to en- 
courage each other, in opposition to the religious 
innovations introduced into thcklngclpm. Petitions 
to the council ivcic signed and presented by persons 
of the highest quality * The women took pait, and, 
as was usual, with violence : The clergy, every 
where, loudly declaimed against popery and the 
liturgy, which they represented as the same. The 
pulpits resounded with vehement invectives against 
antichrist: And the populace, who first opposed the 
service, was olten compared to Balaam’s ass, an ani- 
mal, in itself, stu pul and senseless, but whose mouth 
had been opened by the Lord, to the admiration of 
the whole world.*' In shoit, fanaticism mingling 
w'ith faction, private inteiest with the spirit of li- 
berty, symptoms appeared, on all hands, ol the 
most dangerous insiuicction and disorder. 

Th£ piimate, a man of wisdom and prudence, 
who was all along aveise to the introduction ul the 
liturgy, icpieseiited to the king the state of the na- 
tion: The carl ol Tiaquaiie, the treasurer, set out 
for London, in order to lay the matter more fully 
befoie him : Every circumstance, whether the con- 
dition of England or of Scotland were consideied, 
should have engaged him to desist from so hazardous 


ail 


K mg’s Dtcl. p. 35, 36. 
King’s Decl. p. 31. 


Rusinvorth, vol. il. p. 401. 
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an* attempt ; Yet was Charles inflexible. In his chap. 
whole conduct of this aflair, there appeal no marks 
of the good sense with which he was endowed : A lesr. 
lively instance of that species of charactei so fie- 
quently to be met with ; wlieie there are found ptirts 
and judgment in every discourse and opinion ; in 
many actions indiscretion .md imprudence. Men’s 
views ol things are the result of their understanding 
alone: Their conduct is regulated by their undci- 
standing, their temper, and their passions. 

Ta so violent a combination of a whole kingdom, 

Charles had nothing to oppose but a proclamation; 
in which he pardoned all past offences, and cxhoited 
the people to^be more obedient for the futuie, and 
to submit peaceably to the use of the lituigy. This 
pioclamation was instantly encountered with a pub- 
lic protestation, presented by the earl oi lluiiic and 
and lord Lindesey: And this was the first time that 
men of quality had appeared in any violent act of 
opposition.’ But this proved a ci isis. flic insur- 
rection, which had been advancing by a giadual 
and slow progiess, now blazed up at once. No 
disorder, how'ever, attended it. On the contrary, 
a new order immediately took place. Four tables, 
as' they were called, were formed in kdinbui'gh. 

One consisted of nobility, anotbei of gently, a third 
of ministers, a fourth of burgesses. The table of 
gentry was divided into many subordinate tables, 
according to their difl'erent counties. In the hands 
of the four tables, the whole authority of the king- 
dom was placed. Orders were issued by them, and 
every where obeyed, with the utmost icgularity.'‘ 

And among the hi st acts of their government was 
the production of the Covxnan i. 

Th IS famous covenant consisted first of a renun- njocovf. 
elation of popery, formerly signed by James in his 

'youth, 

* King's Dccl. p. 47, 48, tc. Cuihrj, p. 28. Mjy, p. 17. 

l! Clarendon, sol. i. p. 111. Kushworlli, vol. ii. p. 731. 
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o p. youth, and composed of many invectives, fitted to 
inflame the mmds of men against their fellow ciea- 
1638. tures, whom heaven has enjoined them to cheiish 
and to love. There followed a bond of union, by 
which the subset ibeis obliged themselves to resist 
religious innovations, and to defend each othei 
against all opposition whatsoever ; And all this, foi 
the greater gloi y of God, and the greater honour and 
advantage of their king and countiy The people, 
without distinction of lauk or condition, of age or 
sex, flocked to ihe subscription of this covenant: 
Few, in their judgment, disappproved of it ; and 
still fewer duist openly condemn it. The king’s 
ministers and counsellors themselve^ were, most 
of them, seized by the general contagion. And 
none but rebels to God, and traitors to their coun- 
try, it was thought, would withdraw themselves 
from so salutary and so pious a combination. 

Thk treacherous, the cruel, the unrelenting 
Philip, accompanied witli all the terrors of a Spanish 
inquisition, was scatccly, duiing the preceding cen- 
tury, opposed in the Low Countries with more de- 
termined fury, than was now’ by the Scots, the mild, 
the humane Chailes, attended with his inoflensivc 
liturgy. ' 

Jum> The king began to appiehcnd the consequences. 
He sent the uiarquib of Hamilton, as comniissionei , 
with authoiiLy to ticat with the covenanters 11c 
requii ed the covenant to be renounced and recalled * 
And he thought, that on his part he had made vei y 
satisfactoiy concessions, when he ofleied to suspend 
the canons and the liturgy, till, in a fair and legal 
way, they could be received ; and so to model the 
high commission, that it should no longer give 
oflence to liis subjects.” Such geneial declarations 
could not well give content to any, much less to 

those 

' King % Keel. p. 57, 58. Riishworth, vol. u.p. 731 38. 

^ Ruslmortli, \ol. n p. 734, S:c. 
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those vrho carried so much higher their pretensions, chap. 
The covenanters found themselves seconded by the 
zeal of the whole nation. Above sixty thousand 
people were assembled in a tutmiitiious manner m 
Edinburgh and the neighboui hood. Charles pos- 
sessed no regular forces in either of his kingdoms. 

And the discontents in England, though secret, 
were believed so violent, that the king, it was 
thought, would find it vciy diflicult to employ in 
such a cause the power of that kingdom. The 
moref 'therefore, the popular leadeis in Scotland 
considered their situation, the less apprehension 
did they entertain of royal power, and the moie 
rigorously di<|they insist on entire satisfaction. In 
answer to Hamilton’s demand of renouncing the 
covenant, they plainly told him, that they would 
sooner renounce their baptism." And the clergy 
invited the commissionei himself to subscribe it, by 
informing him, “ With what peace and comfort it 
" had filled the hearts of all God’s people ; what 
resolutions and beginnings of lefurniatiuii of man- 
“ ners were sensibly perceived in all paits of the 
nation, above any measure tliey had ever berorc 
“ found or could have expected; how great gloiy 
the Lord had received thereby ; and what con- 
“ fidence they had that God would make Scotland 
“ a blessed kingdom."" 

Hamilton returned to London: Made another 
fiuillcss journey, with new' concessions, to Edin- 
burgh . Returned again to London ; and was im- 
mediately sent back with still more satisiaetbry con- 
cessions. The king w'as now willing enliiely to i7Ui.scpt. 
abolish the canons, the liturgy, and the high com- 
mission court. He was even resolved to limit ex- 
tremely the power of the bishops, and w as content 
if on any terms he could letain that oidcr in the 
chuich of Scotland.^ And to cnsuic all these gra- 
cious 

" King's Decl. p. 87. " Ibid. p. 88. Riislmortli, vol. ii. 

p. 751. 7 King's Deck p. 137. Kushwortli, vol. ii. p. 752. 
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cious ofiei's, he gave Hamilton authority to summon 
first an assembly then a parliament, nrhere every 
national grievance might be redressed and remedied. 
These successive concessions of the hing, which yet 
came still short of the rising demands of the mal- 
contents, discovered his own weakness, encouraged 
their insolence, and gave no satisfaction. The offer, 
however, of an assembly and a pailiament, in which 
they expected to be entirely masters, was willingly 
embraced by the covenanters. 

Charles, perceiving what advantage his enAnies 
had reaped from their covenant, resolved to have a 
covenant on his side; and he ordered one to be 
drawn up for that purpose. It consisted of the same 
violent renunciation of popery above mentioned ; 
which, though the king did not approve of it, he 
thought it safest to adopt, in order to remove all 
the suspicions entertained against him. As the co- 
venanters, in theii liond of mutual defence against 
all opposition, had liecii careful not to except the 
king; Ghailcs had formed a bond, which was an- 
nexed to this 1 enunciation, and which cxpiesscd the 
duty and loyalty of the subset ibers to his majesty.*' 
But the covenanters, peiceiving that this new cove- 
nant was only meant to weaken and divide them, 
received it with the utmost scoi n and detestation. 
And without delay they proceeded to model the fu- 
ture assembly, from which such great atchievements 
were expected.' 

The genius of that religion which prevailed in 
Scotland, and which e\ciy day was secretly gaining 
ground in England, was far from inculcating de- 
ference and submission to the ecclesiastics, merely as 
such : Or rather, by nourishing in every individual 
the highest raptures and ecstasies of devotion, it con- 
secrated, ill a mannei, every individual, and, in his 
own eyes, bestow'ed a character on him, much su- 
perior 

* King's Decl. p. 140, &c. ' Ruskworth, vol. ii. p. 773. 
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perior to what forms and ceremonious institutionsC hap. 
could alone confer. The clergy of Scotland, though 
such tumult was excited about religious worship and lese. 
discipline, were both poor and hi small numbers ; 
noi are they in general to be considered, at least in 
the beginning, .is the ringleaders of the sedition 
which was raised on their account. On the con> 
trary, the laity, apprehending iromseveial instances 
which occurred, a spirit of moderation in that order, 
resolved to domineci entirely in the assembly, which 
was shmmoned, and to hurry on the ecclesiastics by 
the same furious veal with which they were them- 
selves transported.* 

It had bees usual, before the establishment of 
prelacy, for each presbyteiy to send to the assembly, 
besides two or three ministeis, one lay-commis- 
sioner;' and, as all the boroughs and inilveisities 
sent likewise commissioners, the lay-mcmbcis in 
that ecclesiastical court nearly equalled the ecclesi- 
astics. Not only this institution, which lames, ap- 
prehensive of zeal in the laity, had abolished, was 
now revived by the covenanters • They also intro- 
duced an innovation which served still fartliei to 
reduce the clergy to subjection. By an edict of 
the tables, whose authority was supreme, an elder 
irom each parish was ordered to attend the presby- 
tery, and to give his vote in the choice both of the 
commissioners and ministers who should be deputed 
to the assembly. As it is not usual iur the inuiisters 
who are put in the list of candidates, to claim a vote, 
all the elections by that means fell into the hands 
of the laity; The most fuiious of all ranks wcic 
chosen: And the moie to overawe the cleigy, a 
new device was fallen upon, of chusing to cvciy 

commisioiier,* 

' King’s Decl. p. 1S8, 189. Rushworth, vol. ii p. 761. 

‘ A presbytery in Scotland is an mFeiior ecclesiastical court, the 
same that was afterwards called a classis in England, and is com- 
posed of tlieclcigy ol the neighbouring parishes to the number com- 
monly oi between twelve and twenty. 
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CHAP, commissioner, four or five lay-assessors, who though 
they could have no vote, might yet interpose wuh 
is^. their advice and authority in the assembly 

T H B assembly met at Glasgow : And, besides a 
great concourse of the people, all the nobility and 
gentry of any family or interest were present, either 
as members, assessors, or spectators; and i||i\as 
apparent, that the resolutions taken by the cove- 
nanters, could here meet with no manner of oppo- 
sition. A firm determination had been entered into, 
of utterly abolishing episcopacy; and as a prtfpaia- 
tive to It, there was lud before the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, and solemnly read in all the churches 
of the kingdom, an accusation against the bishops, 
as guilty, all of them, of heresy, simony, bribery, 
perjury, cheating, incest, adultery, fornication, com- 
mon swearing, drunkenness, gaming, breach of the 
sabbath, and every other crime that had occurred to 
the accusers The bishops sent a protest, declin- 
ing tVie authority of the assembly ; the commissionei 
too protested against that court, as illegally consti- 
tuted and elected ; and, in his majesty’s name, dis- 
solved it. This measure was foreseen, and little 
regarded. The court still continued to sit, and to 
finish their business.* All the acts of assembly since 
the accession of James to the crown of England 
weic, upon pretty reasonable grounds, declared null 
and invalid. The acts of parliament which afiected 
ecclesiastical afiairs were supposed, on that veiy ac- 
Kpisco- count, to have no manner of authority. And thus 
riJhiJd**’*’ *^piscopacy, the high commission, the articles of 
Perth, the canons, and the liturgy, were abolished 
and declared unlawful : And the whole fabric, which 
James and Charles, in a long course of years, had 
been tearing with so much care and policy, fell at 
once to the ground. The covenant likewise was 

ordered 

“ King’s Decl. p. 19 O, 101. 293. Cutliry, p. 39, See, 

King’s Decl. p. 218. Rushwunh, yol, 11 , p. 787. 

* May,'p. 41. 
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ordered to be signed by every one, uudei pain of C H A i*. 
excommunication.' 

The independency of the ecclesiastical upon the 
civil power was the old presbyterian principle, which 
had been zealously adopted at the reformation, and 
which, though James and Charles had obliged the 
church publicly to disclaim it, had secretly been ad- 
hered to by all ranks of people. It was commonly 
.isked, whether Christ or the king were snperioi ? 

And as the answer seemed obvious, it was inferred, 
that dhe assembly, being Christ’s council, was supe- 
rioi in all spiiitual matters to the pailiament, which 
was only the king's. But as the covenanteis svete 
sensible that this consequence, though it seemed to 
them irrefragable, would not be assented to by the 
king ; it became necessary to maintain their leligious 
tends by inilitaiy lorce, and not to trust cntiiely 
to supernatuial asslsUnce, of which, howcvei, they 
held themselves well assured. They cast their eyes 
on all sides, abroad and at home, whence evei they 
could expect any aid or support. 

Aftea Fiance and Holland had entered Into a 
le.ague against Spain, and fi amed a treaty of parti- 
tion, by which they were to conquer and to divide 
between them the Low Country piovinces, England 
w.is invited to preserve a neutrality between the con- 
tending parties, while the Ficncli and Dutch should 
attack the maritime towns of Flanders. But the 
king replied to d'Estrades, the Fiencli ambassador, 
who opened the proposal, that he had a squadioii 
ready, and woula cross the seas, if neccssaiy, with 
an army of 15,000 men, in older to prevent these 
projected conquests.* This answer, which ptoves 
that Charles, though he expiessedhis mind with an 
imprudent candour, had at last acquiied a just idea 
of national interest, ii ritated cnidinal Richelieu; and 
in revenge, that politic and cntci prising iniiiistci 

caicfully 


King's Decl. p. 317. 


' Mem. il'Fstrades, sol. i. 
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c H A I*, carefully fomented the fii st commotions in Scotland, , 
and secietly supplied the covenanters with money 
iikiy. and arms, in older to encourap^c them in their op- 
position an;ainst their sovereign. 

But the chief resource of the Scottish malcon- 
tents was in themselves and in their own vigour 
and abilities. No regular established commonwealth 
could take juster measures, or execute them with 
greater promptitude, than did this tumultuous com- 
bination, inflamed with bigotry for religious tiiflcs, 
and lactioii without a leasonable object. The whole 
kingdom was in a manner engaged ; and the men 
of gicatest abilities soon acquued the ascendant, 
which their family interest enabledolhetn to main- 
tain. The earl of Argyle, though he long seemed 
to temporise, had at last embraced the covenant ; 
and he became the chief leader of that party * A 
man equally supple and inflexible, cautious andde- 
tcimined, and entirely qualified to make a figiiie 
during a factious and tuibulent period. The calls 
of Kothes, Cassilis, Montrose, Lothian, the loitls 
Lindesey, Loudon, Yester, Balmcrino, distinguished 
themselves in that paity. Many Scotch officers 
had acquued icputation in the German wars, par- 
ticularly under Gustavus ; and these w’crc invited 
over to assist their country in her present necessity. 
The command was entrusted to Lesley, a soldier of 
experience and abilities. Forces were regularly 
iiilisted and disciplined. Arms were commissioned 
and imported fi oin foreign countries. A few castles 
which belonged to the king, being unprovided with 
victuals, ammunition, and gariisons, weie soon 
seized. And the whole country, except a small 
pait, where the marquis ol Huntley still adhered 
to the king, being in the hands of the covenanteis, 
was in a very little time put in a tolerable posture 
oi delence.* 

The 


• May, p. 49. 
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The fortifications of Leith were begun and car> chap 
lied on with great rapidity. Besides the inferior 
sort, and those who laboured for pay, incredible tesa, 
numbers of volunteers, even noblemen and gentle- 
men, put their hand to the work, and deemed the 
most abject employment to be dignified by the sanc- 
tity of the cause. Women too of rank and con- 
dition, forgetting the delicacy of their sex, ,and 
the decorum of their character, were intermingled 
with the lowest rabble ; and carried on their shoul- 
ders the rubbish requisite for completing the forti- 
ficationa." 

We must not omit another auxiliary of the cove- 
nanters, and no inconsiderable one ; a prophetess, 
who was much followed and admired by all ranks 
of people. Her name was Michelson, a woman 
full of whimsies, partly hysterical, partly religious ; 
and inflamed with a zealous concern for the eccle- 
siastical discipline of the presbyterians. She spoke at 
certain times only, and had often interruptions of 
days and weeks : But when she began to renew her 
ecstacies, warning of the happy event was conveyed 
over the whole country, thousands crowded about 
her house, and every word which she uttered was re- 
ceived with veneration, as the most sacred oracles. 

The covenant was her perpetual theme. The true, 
genuine covenant, she said, was ratified in heaven : 

The king’s covenant was an invention of Satan. 

When she spoke of Christ, she usually gave him the 
name of the covenwting Jesus. Rollo, a popular 
preacher, and zealous covenanter, was her great fa- 
vourite; and paid her, on his part, no less veneiation. 

Being desired by the spectators t^ray with her, and 
speak to her, he answered, That he durst not, 

and that it would be ill manners in him to speak, 

*' while his master Christ, was speaking in her.’”* 

Charles 

' Guthry’s Memoirs, p. 46 . ' King’s Declardtiou 

at large, p. 3S7. Burnet’s Memoirs of Uamilton. 
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C II ARLES hnd agreed to i educe episcopal autbo- 
rity so much, that it would no longer have been of 
j<i39. any sei'vice to support the crown ; and this sacrifice 
of his own interests he nas willing to make, in 
order to attain public peace and tranquillity. But 
he could not consent entirely to abolish an order, 
which he thought as essential to the being of a 
Oliiistian church, as his Scottish subjects deemed it 
incompatible with that sacred institution. This 
Tiai rowness of mind, it we would be impartial, we 
must either blame or excuse equally on both iides ; 
and thereby anticipate, by a little reflection, that 
judgment, which time, by introducing new subjects 
of controversy, will undoubtedly renter quite fami> 
liai to posterity. 

So great was Charles’s aversion to violent and 
sanguinary measures, and so strong his afiection to 
his native kingdom, that it is probable the contest 
in his breast would be nearly equal between these 
laudable passions, and his attachment to tlie hie* 
raichy. The latter affection, however, prevailed foi 
the lime, and made him hasten those military prepa- 
rations which he had projected for subduing the re- 
fiactory spirit of the Scottish nation. By regular 
cccoiioiTiy, he had not only paid all the debts 
cunti acted during the Spanish and French wars, 
but had amassed a stun of two hundred thousand 
pounds, which he leserved for any sudden exigency. 
The queen had great interest with the catholics, 
both hum the sympathy of religion, and from the 
1.1V ours and indulgences which she had been able 
to procure to them. She now employed her credit, 
and persuaded them that it was reasonable to give 
large contributions as a mark of their duty to the 
king, during this urgent necessity.” A considerable 
supply was obtained by this means ; to the great sc.in- 
dai of the puritans, who were oflended at seeing 

the 

* RusliMOilb, vol. III. p. 13?9. Frankl}n, p. 767. 
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the ‘king on such good terms with the papists, and chap. 
>iepined that others should give what they them- 
selves were disposed to refuse him. * i 63 ^ 

CuAHLEs’s fleet was formidable and well sup- 
plied. Having put 5000 land forces on board, he 
entrusted it to the marquis of Hamilton, who had 
orders to sail to the Frith of Forth, and to cause 
a diversion in the forces of the malcontents. An 
.irmy was levied of near 20,000 foot, and above 
3000 horse, and was put under the command of 
the eari of Arundel, a nobleman of great family, 
but celebiatcd neither for military nor political 
abilities. Theeail of Essex, a man of sliict ho- 
nour, and extremely popular, especially among the 
soldiery, was appointed lieutenant-general : The 
earl of Holland was general of the horse. The king ^ 
himself joined the army, and he summoned all the 
peers oi England to attend him. The whole had 
the appearance of a splendid court, rather than of 
a military armament ; and in this situation, can y- 
mg more show than real force with it, the camp 
ainvcd at Aerwic.' 

The Scottish army was as numerous as that of 
the king, but inferior in cavalry. The officers had 
more reputation and experience ; and the soldiers, 
though undisciplined and ill-armed, were animated 
as. well by the national aversion to England, and the 
dread of becoming a province to their old enemy, 
js by an unsurmounlable fervour of religion. The 
pulpits had extremely assisted the officers in levying 
lecruits, and had thundeied out anathemas against 
all those who went not out to assist the Lord against 
the migldy.* Yet so prudent svere the leaders of 
the malcontents, that they immediately sent sub- 
missive messages to the king, and craved to be ad- 
mitted to a treaty. 

Charles 

* Clarendon, vol. 1 . p. 115, I 16 , 117. 

' Burnet’s llcmoin of Hanulton. 
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c H A Pv Cu ARLES Icnsw that the force of the covenanters 
was considerable, their spirits high, their zeal furl- * 
iGW. pus * that, as they- were not yet daunted by any 
ill success, no reasonable terms could be expected 
from them. With regard therefore to a treaty, 
great difficulties occurred on both sides. Should he 
submit to the pretensions ofthe malcontents, besides 
that the prelacy must be sacrificed to their religious 
prejudices, such a check would be given to royal 
authority, which had, very lately, and with much 
difficulty, been thoroughly established in Scotland, 
that he must expect ever after to retain in that king- 
dom no more than the appearance of majesty. The 
great men, having proved, by so sensible a trial, 
the impotence of law and prer^ative, would return 
to their former licentiousness : The preachers would 
retain their innate arrogance : And the people, un- 
protected by justice, would recognize no other 
authority than that which they found to domineer 
over them. England also, it was much to be 
feared, would imitate so bad an example ; and hav- 
ing already a strong propensity towards republican 
and' puritanical factions, would expect by the same 
seditious practices, to attain the same indulgence. 
To advance so far, w-ithout bringing the rebels to a 
total submission, at least to reasonable concessions, 
was to promise them, in all future time, an impunity 
for rebellion. 

the other hand, Charles considered that Scot- 
land was never before, under any of his anpestors, so 
iiited, and so animated in its own defence ; yet 
had often been able to foil or elude the force of 
England, combined heartily in one cause, and en- 
ured by long practice to the use of arms. How 
much greater difficulty should he find at present, to 
subdue, by violence, a people inflamed with reli- 
gious prejudices ; while he could only oppose to them 
a nation enervated by long peace, and lukewarm 
in his serrvice ; or, what was more to be dreaded, 

manv 
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many of them engaged in the same party with the c h a p. 
' rebels.'* Should the war be only protracted beyond 
a campaign, (and who could expect to finish it in iss9. 
that period?) his treasures would fail him; and for 
supplyi he must have recourse to an English par- 
liament, which by fatal experience he had ever 
found more ready to encroach on the prerogatives, 
than to supply the necessities of the crown. And 
what if he receive a defeat from the rebel army ? 

This misfortune was far from being impossible. 

They ^ere engaged in a national cause, and strongly 
actuated by mistaken principles. His army was 
retained entirely by pay, and looked on the qgaricl 
with the same indifference which natuially belongs 
to mercenary troops, without possessing the disci- 
pline by which such troops are commonly distin- 
guished. And the consequences of a defeat, while 
Scotland was enraged and England discontented, 
were so dreadful, toat no motive should persuade 
him to hazard it. 

It is evident that Charles had fallen into such a 
situation that, whichever side he embi aced, his errors 
must be dangerous: No wonder, therefore, he was 
m great perplexity.* But he did worse than em- 
brace the worst side: For, properly speaking, he 
embraced no side at all. He concluded a sudden 
pacification, in which it was stipulated, that he 
should withdraw his fleet and aimy; that within 
eight and foity hours the Scots should dismiss their 
forces ; th;;it the king's forts should be restored to 
him ; his Authority be acknowledged ; and a general 
assembly and a parliament be immediately sum- 
moned, ‘'in order to compose all differences.' 

What were the reasons which engaged the king to 
admit such strange articles of peace, it is in vain to 
inquire: For there scarcely .could be any. TJife 

cattses 


^ Rush. vol. 111 . p. 936. 
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CHAP, causes of that event may admit of a more easy ex< 
plication. * 

16 S 9 . The malcontents had been very industi inus in 
representing to the English the grievances inicler 
which Scotland laboured, and the ill-counsels which 
had been suggested to their sovereign. Their liber- 
ties, they said, were invaded : The prerogatives ol 
the crown extended bej^ond all former precedent- 
Illegal courts erected r The hierarchy exalted at tiie 
expence of national privileges And soraaipr new 
superstitions introduced by the haughty tyrannical 
prelates, as begat a just suspicion that a pioject was 
seriously formed for the restoration of popery. Tiic 
king’s conduct, surely in Scotland, had been in 
everything, except in establishing the ecclesiastical 
canons, more legal than in England ; yet was there 
such a general resemblance in the complaints of 
both kingdoms, that the English leadily assented to 
all the representations of the Scottish malcontents, 
and believed that nation to have been driven by 
oppression into the violent counsels wluph they had 
embraced. So far, therefoie, f^om being willing 
to second the king in subduing the free spirits of the 
Scots ; they rather pitied that unhappy people, who 
had been pushed to those extremities : And they 
thought that the example of such neighbours, as 
well as their assistance, might some time be advan- 
tageous to England, and encourage her to recover, 
by a vigorous effort, her violated Taws and liberties. 
The gentry nnd nobility, who, without attachment 
to the court, .without command in the aimy, at- 
tended in great numbers the English camp, greedily 
seized, and propagated, and gave authoiity to these 
sentiments ; A retreat, very little hunoinable, which 
the earl of Holland, with a considerdble cletich- 
n^nt of the English forces, had made bci'oie a de- 
tachment of the Scottish, caused all these humouis 
to blaze up at once ; And the king, whose charactei 
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t\’as not sufHciently vigorous or decisive, and who CHAP, 
was apt, from facility, to embrace hasty counsels, 
suddenly assented to a measure which was rccoin- 
ihended by all about liini, and which favoured his 
natural propension towards the misguided subjects 
ol his native kingdom.'' 

Charles having so far advanced in pacific mea* 
sures, ought with a steady resolution to have pro> 
becuted them, and have submitted to every tolerable 
condition demanded by the assembly and parliament; 
nor should he have lecommenced hostilities, but on 
account of such enoimous and unexpected pieten- 
sions as would have justified his cause, if possible, 
to the whole* English nation. So far, indeed, he 
adopted this plan, that he agreed not only to co nfir m 
his former concessions, of abrogating the canons, 
the liturgy, tli^ high commission, .ind the articles 
of Perth ; but also to abolish the Older itself of 
bishops, for which he had so zealously contended.' 

Ihit this concesbion was gained by the utmost 
violence which he could impose on his disposition 
and picjudices: He even secretly retained an inten* 
tion of seizing favourable opportunities, in oidci to 
lecover the ground wliich he had lost."' And one 
step iarthcr he could not prdvail with hmisell to 
advance. The assembly, w'hen it met, paid no de- 
ference to the king’s prepussetsions, but gave lull 
indulgence to their own. They voted episcopacy to Aug. i7tii 
be unlawful in the church of Scotland: He was 
willing to allow it contiary to the constitutions of 
the churcli. They stigmatised the liturgy and ca- 
nons as popish: lie agieed simply to abolish then'. 

They denominated the high commission, tyiann) . 

He was content to set it aside " Tbe parliament, 
which sat after the assembly, advanced pretensions 
which tended to diminish the civil power of the 

inouaich; 

'* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 1S3, 123. May, p. 46. 

Kush. vol. 111 . p. 04(>. 

"* Burnet’s Memoirs, p. 161. Rush. vol. iii. p. 051. 

” Idem, ibid. p. 958, &c. 
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monarch ; and, vhat probably affected Charles still 
more, they were proceeding to ratify the acts of 
assembly, when by the king's instructions,^ Tra- 
qaaire, the commissioner, prorogued them. And 
on account of these claims, which might have been 
foreseen, was the war renewed with great advantages 
on the side of the covenanters, and disadvantages 
on that of the king. 

No sooner had Charles concluded the pacification 
without conditions, than the necessity of his affairs 
and his want of money obliged him to disband his 
army ; and as the soldiers bad been held together 
solely by mercenary views, it was not possible with- 
out great trouble, and expence, andcloss of time, 
again to assemble them. The more prudent co- 
venanters had concluded, that their pretensions be- 
ing so contrary to the interests, and still more to the 
inclinations of the king, it was likely that they 
should again be obligeo to support their cause by 
arms ; and they were therefore careful in dismissing 
their troops, to preserve nothing but the appear- 
ance of a pacific disposition. The officers had 
orders to be ready on the first summons : The sol- 
diers were warned not to think the nation secure 
from an English invasion; And the religious zeal 
which animated all ranks of men, made them imme- 
diately fly to their standards as soon as the trumpet 
was sounded by their spiritual and temporal leaders. 
The ^credit which in their last expedition they had 
acquired, by obliging their sovereign to depart from 
all his pretensions, gave courage to every one in 
undertaking this new enterprise.' 

The king, with great difficulty found means to 
draw together an army ; but soon discovered, that 
all savings being gone, and great debts contracted, 
his revenue would be insufficient to support them. 
An English parliament, therefore, formerly so un- 
kind 


* Rushworth, vol. lii. p. $55 

* Clueocloo, vol. i. p. 135. Rushworth, vd. Ui. p. 1Q3S. 
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Icind and intractable, must now, after above eleven chap. 
years intermission, after tbe Icing bad tried many 
irregular methods of taxation, after multiplied dis- ism. 
gusts given to the puritanical party, be summoned ^ 
to assemble, amidst the most pressing necessities ol imwnn 
the crown. 

As the king resolved to try, whether this house 
of commons would be more compliant than their 
predecessors, and grant him supply on any reason- 
able- terms ; the time appointed for the meeting of 
parliament was late, and very near the time allotted 
lor opening the campaign against the Scots. After 
the past experience of their ill-humour, and of their 
inci^aching disposition, he thought that h£ could 
not in prudence trust them with a long session, till 
he had seen some better proofs of their good inten- 
tions : The urgency of the occasion, and the little 
time allowed for debate, were reasons which be re- 
served against the malcontents in the house : And 
an incident had happened, which, he believed, had 
now furnished him with still more cogent argu- 
ments* 

The earl of Traquaire had intercepted a letter 
written to the king of France by the Scottish mal- 
contents ; and had conveyed this letter to the king. 

Charles, partly repenting of the large concessions 
made to the Scots, partly disgusted at their fresh 
insolence and pretensions, seized this oppoitunity 
of breaking with them. He had thrown into the 
Tower lord Loudon, commissioner from the cove- 
nanters; one of the persons who had signed tlie 
treasonable letter.** And he now laid the matter 
before the parliament, whom he hoped to inflame 
by the resentment, and alarm by the danger of 
this application to a foreign power. By the mouth 
of the lord keeper, Finch, he discovered his wants, 
and informed them that he had been able to assem- 
ble his army, and to subsist them, not by any reve- 
nue 

S Clarendoo, vol. i.p. ISO* Ruib. vol. ui. p. 056. May, p. 56'. 
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c H A p. niie which he possessed, but by means of a large , 
debt of above 300,000 pounds which he had cou- 
1640 ^ tracted, and for which he had given security upon 
the crown-lands. He represented, that it was 
necessary to grant supplies for the immediate and 
urgent demands of his military armaments : That 
the season was far advanced, the time precious, and 
none of it must be lost in deliberation: That 
though his coffers were empty, they had not been 
exhausted by unnecessary pomp, or sumptuous 
buildings, or any other kind of magnificence:* That 
whatever supplies had been levied on his subjects, 
had been employed for theii advantage and preserva- 
tion, and like vapouis rising out of the earth, and 
gathered into a cloud, had fallen in sweet and re- 
freshing showers on the same fields from which they 
had been at first exlialed : That though he desired 
such immediate assistance us might prevent for the 
time a total disorder in the government, he was fat 
from any intention of precluding them from then 
right to enquire into the s^te of the kingdom, and 
to offer him petitions for the redress of their griev* 
anccs : That as much as was possible of this season 
should afterwards be allowed them for that purpose 
That as he expected only such supply at present as 
the current service necessarily required, it would be 
lequisite to assemble them again next winter, when 
they should have full leisure to conclude whatever 
business had this session been left imperfect and un- 
finished : That the parliament of Ireland had twice 
put such trust upon his good intentions, as to grant 
him, in the beginning of the session, a large supply, 
and had ever experienced good efiects from the con- 
fidence reposed ni him; And that, in every circum- 
stance, his people should find his conduct suitable 
to a jiist, pious, and gracious king, and such as 
was calculated to promote an entire harmony be- 
tween prince and parliament/ 

HowEVta 
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However plausible these topics, they made small c n a i*. 
impression on the house of commons. By some il- 
legal, and several suspicious measures of the croAvn, loio. 
and by the courageous opposition which paiticuha 
persons, amidst dangers and hardships, had made to 
them ; the minds of men, throughout the nation, had 
taken such a turn, as to ascribe every honour to tho 
lefractory Opposers of the king and the ministers. 

These were the only patriots, the only lovcis of 
their country, the only heroes, and peihaps too, 
the only true Christians. A reasonable compliance 
with the court was slavish dependence ; a regard to 
the king, servile flattery ; a confidence in his pro- 
mises, shamsful prostitution. This general c.ast of 
thought, which has, more or less, prevailed in^lCng- 
land, during near a century and a half, mid which 
has been the c^use of much good and much ill in 
public affairs, never predominated moie than din- 
ing the reign of Charles. The picsciit house of 
commons, being entirely composed of connli y-gen- 
tlemen, who came into parliament with all tncit 
native prejudices about them, and whom the crown 
had no means of itifluencing, could not f.iii to con- 
tain a majority of these stubborn patriots. 

Affairs likewise, by means of the Scottish in- 
surrection, and the general discontents in England, 
were drawn so near to a crisis, that the le.ideis of 
the house, sagacious and penetiating, began to foic- 
see the consequences, and to hope, that the time, so, 
long wished for, was now come, when royal autho- 
rity must fall into a total subordination under po- 
pular assemblies, and when public liberty must ac- 
quire a full ascendant. By reducing the crown to 
necessities, they had hitherto found, that the king 
had been pushed into violent counsels, which had 
served, extremely the purposes of his adversaries: 

And by multiplying these necessities, it was fore- 
seen that his prerogative, undermined on all sides, 
must, at last, be ovcrthiown, and be no longer 
3 dangc'i ous 
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c jH A p. dangerous to the privileges of the people. What- 
ever, therefore, tended to compose the differences 
1640 . between king and parliament, and 'to preserve the 
government uniformly in its present channel, was 
zealously opposed by these popular leaders; and 
their past conduct and sufferings gave them credit 
sufficient to effect all their purposes. 

The house of commons, moved by these and 
many other obvious reasons, instead of taking notice 
of the king's complaints against his Scottish sub- 
jects, or his applications for supply, entered inftne- 
diately upon grievances ; and a speech, which Pym 
made them on that subject, was much more heark- 
ened to, than that which the lord keener had de- 
livered to them in the name of their sovereign. The 
subject of Pym's harangue has been sufficiently ex- 
plained above; where we gave an account of all 
the grievances, imaginary in the church, more reql 
in the state, of which the nation, at that time, so 
loudly complained.* The house began with exa- 
mining the behaviour of the speaker die last day of 
the former parliament ; when he refused, on account 
of the king’s command, to put the question: And 
they declared it a breach of privilege. They pro- 
ceeded next to inquire into the imprisonment and 
prosecution of sir John Elliot, Holies, and Valen- 
tine:' The affair of ship money was canvassed: 
And plentiful subject of enquiry was suggested on 
all hands. Grievances were regularly classed under 
three heads ; those with regard to privileges of par- 
liament, to the property of the subject, and to reli- 

g ion.” The king, seeing a large and inexhausdble 
eld opened, pressed them again for supply ; and 
finding his message ineffectual, he came to the house 
of peers, and desired their good offices with the 
commons. The peeis were sensible of the king's 
urgent necessities ; and thought that supply, bn this 

occasion, 

* Clarendon, vol. i. i . 1S3. Rush. vol. iii. 1131. May, p. 60. 
‘Rush. voJ. lii. p. ti3d. Idem, ibid. p. 1147. 
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occasion, ought both in reason and in decency, to C H A p. 
go before grievances. They ventured to represent 
their sense of the matter to the commons ; but their ic4o. 
intercession did harm. The commons had always 
claimed, as dtcir peculiar province, the granting of 
supplies ; and, though the peers had here gone no 
fartner than offering advice, the lower house imme- 
diately thought proper to vote so unprecedented au 
interposition to be a breach of privilege.* Charles, 
in oraer to bring the matter of supply to some issue, 
solicited the house by new messages : And finding 
that ship-money gave great alarm and disgust ; be- 
sides informing them, that he never intended to 
make a cons^int revenue of it, that all the money 
levied had been regulaily, with other great sums, 
expended on equipping the navy ; he now went so 
far as to offer them a total abolition of that obnoxi- 
ous claim, by any law which the commons should 
think proper to present to him. In return, he only 
asked, for his necessities, a supply of twelve sub- 
sidies, about six hundred thousand pounds, and 
that payable in three years ; but at the same time, 
he let them know, that, /upnsidering the situation of 
his affairs, a delay would be equivalent to a denial.' 

The king, though the majority was against him, 
never had more friends in any house of commons ; 
and the debate was carried on for two days, with 
great zeal and warmth on both sides. 

It was urged by the partisans of the court, that 
the happiest occasion, which the fondest wishes 
could suggest, was now presented, for removing all 
disgusts and jealousies between king and people, and 
for reconciling their sovereign^ for ever, to the use 
of parliaments. That if tlmy, on their part, laid 
aside all enormous claims and pretensions, and pro- 
vided, in a reasonable manner, for the public neces- 
sitiefs ; they needed entertain no suspicion of any in- 
satiable 

” Claieodoii, vol. i. p. 134. ” Clarendoa, vol. i. p. 135. 

Ruihwoth, vol. iii. p. 1151. 
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CHAP, satiable ambition or illegcal usurpation in the croVn. 
That though due regaid had not always been paid, 
lb-10, during this reign, to the rights of the people, yet 
no invasion of them had been altogether deliberate 
and voluntary; much less, the result of -wanton 
tyranny and injustice ; and still less, of a formed 
design to subvert the constitution. That to repose a 
reasonable coiihdence in the king, and generously to 
supply his present wants, which proceeded neither 
from prodigality nor misconduct, would be the true 
means of gaining on his generous nature, anc^ ex- 
torting, by gentle violence, such concessions as 
were requisite for the establishment of public liberty. 
That he had piomised^ not only on ^e word of a 
jirince, but also on that of a gentleman, (the expres- 
sion which he had been pleased to use) that, after 
tlic supply was granted, the parliament should still 
have liberty to continue their deliberations : Gould 
it be suspected, that any man, any prince, much 
less such a one, whose word was, as yet, sacred and 
inviolate, would for so small a motive, forfeit his 
honoui , and, with it, all future trust and confidence, 
by breaking a promise, so public and so solemn.'' 
That even, if tlie parliament should be deceived in 
leposing this conndence in him, they neither lost 
any thing, nor incurred any danger ; since it vras 
evidently necessary, for the security of public peace, 
to supply him with money, in order to suppress the 
Scottish rebellion. That he had so far suited his 
first demands to their prejudices, that he only asked 
a supply for a few months, and was willing, after so 
short a trust from them, to fall again into depend- 
ence, and to trust •them for his farther support 
and subsistence. That if he now seemed to desire 
something farther, he also made them, in return, a 
considerable offer, and was willing, for the future, 
to depend on them for a revenue, which was quite 
necessary for public honour and security. That the 
nature of the English constitution supposed a mu- 
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tiial confidence between king and parliament * And chap. 
if they should refuse it on their part, especially with 
circumstances of such outrage and indignity ; what is-io. 
could be expecjted but a total dissolution of govern- 
ment, and violent factions, followed by the most 
dangerous convulsions and intestine disoiders? 

In opposition to these aiguments, it was urged 
hy the malcontent party, that the couit had disco- 
vered, on their part, but few symptoms of that mu- 
tual confidence to which they now so kindly invited 
the cAmmons. • That eleven years intei mission of 
parliaments, the longest that was to he found in 
the Knglish annals, was a sufficient indication ol the 
jealousy enterUined against the people ; or rather of 
designs iormedfor the suppression of all thcii liber- 
ties and privileges. That the ministers might A^ell 
plead necessity, nor could any thing, indeed, lie .*i 
stronger proof of some invincible necessity, than 
their embiacing a nieasuie, fpr which they had con- 
ceived so violent an aversion, as Llic assembling of 
m English parliament. That this necessity, how- 
ever, was purely ministerial, not national * And if 
the same grievances, ecclesiastical and civil, under 
V hich this nation itself laboured, had pushed the 
•Scots to extremities ; was it requisite tlutt the Eng- 
lish should forge their own chains, by imposing 
chains on their unhappy neighbours? That the .iii- 
cient practice of parliament was to give grievances 
the precedency of supply; aud tliLs order, so care- 
fully observed by their ancestors, was founded on a 
jealousy inherent in the constitution, and was never 
interpreted as any peculiar diffidence of the present 
sovereign. That a practice, which had been up- 
held, during times the most favourable to liberty, 
could not, in common prudence, be departed from, 
where such undeniable reasons for suspicion had 
been afforded. That it was ridiculous to plead the 
advanced season, and the urgent occasion fui supply ; 
when it plainly appeared, that in order to affoid a 

pielcnri' 
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CHAP, pretence for this topic, and to seduce the commons, 
great political contrivance had been employed. That 
aMo. the writs For elections were issued early in the win< 
ter ; and if the meeting of parliament had not pur- 
posely been delayed till so near the commencement 
of military operations, there had been leisure suffi- 
cient to have redressed all national grievances, and 
to have proceeded afterwards to an examination of 
the king’s occasion for supply. That the intention 
of so gross an artifice was to engage the commons, 
under pretence of necessity, to violate the regular 
order of parliament ; and a precedent of that xind 
being once established, no inquiry into public mea- 
sures would afterwards be permitted : ,That scarcely 
any argument more unfavourable could be pleaded 
for supply, than an offer to abolish ship-money; 
a taxation the most illegal, and the most dangerous, 
that had ever, in any reign, been imposed upon the 
nation ; And that, by bargaining for the remission 
of that duty, the commons would, in a manner, 
ratify the authority by which it had been levied ; at 
least, give encouragement for advancing new pre- 
tensions of a like nature, in hopes of resigning them 
on like advantageous conditions. 

T H £S£ reasons, joined to so many occasions of ill- 
humour, seemed to sway with the greater number: 
But, to make the matter worse, sir Harry Vane, the 
secretary, told the commons, without any authority 
from the king, that nothing less than twelve sub- 
sidies would be accepted as a compensation for the 
abolitronof ship-money. This assertion, proceeding 
from the indiscretion, if we are not rather to call it 
the treachery, of Vane, displeased the house, by 
showing a stiffness and rigidity in the king, which, 
in a claim so ill grounded, was deemed inexcusable.' 
We are informed likewise, that some men, who 
were thought to understand the state of the nation, 

affirmed 
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lifilnned in the house, that the amount of twelveCH AP. 
subsidies was a gi eater sum tiian could be found in 
all England. Such were the happy ignorance and i640. 
inexperience, of those times, with regard to taxes 1* 

The king was in great doubt and perplexity. He 
saw that his friends in the house were outnumbered 


by his enemies, and that the same counsels were 
still prevalent, which had ever bred such opposi- 
tion and disturbance. Instead of hoping that any 
fiupply would be gi anted him to carry on war against 
the S6ols, whom the majority of the house regarded 
as their best friends and firmest allies ; he expected 
every day, that they would present him an address 
lor making peace with those rebels. And if the 
house met again, a vote, he was informed, would 
certainly pass, to blast his revenue of ship-money ; 
and thereby renew all the opposition, which, with 
so much difficulty, he had surmounted, in levying 
that taxation. Where great evils lie on all sides, 
it is difficult to follow the best counsel ; nor is it 


any wonder, that the king, whose capacity was not 
equal to situations of such extreme delicacy, should 
hastily have formed and executed the resolution of dissoIh. 
dissolving this parliament: A measure, however, of**^ 
which he soon alter lepented, and which the Subse- 
quent events, moie than any convincing reason, in- 
clined every one to condemn. The last parliament, 
which ended with such rigour and violence, had 
yet, at first, covered their intentions with greater 
appearance of moderation than this parliament had 
hitherto assumed. 


An abrupt and violent dissolution naturally ex- 
cites discontents among the people, who usually put 
entire confidence in their representatives, and expect 
from them the redress of all grievances. As if there 
were not already suflicicut grounds of complaint, 
the king persevered still in tliose counsels, which, 

from 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 136. 
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*' ^ Aom experience, he might ha\e been sensible were 

dangeious and unpopular, llellasis and sir John 
ifiio. Hotham weie summoned bcibre the council ; and 
refusing to give any account ol their conduct in par- 
liament, w ei c connnitted to prison. All the peti- 
tions and complaints, which had been sent to the 
connnillcc ui leligion, were demanded liom Ciew, 
chaitnian ol that committee, and on his refusal to 
dclivoi them, he was sent to the Tower. The studies, 
.ind even tlie pockets, ol the earl of Warwic and 
loid Broke, bcluic the cxpii ation of privilege,*weie 
searched, in expectation ol finding treasonable pa' 
pets. These acts of authority weie inteipieted, 
with some appearance of reason, to be invasions on 
iJie light of natioiul assemblies.'’ But the king, 
jiltci tlie fust provocation which he met with, nevci 
sufficiently respected the privileges ol parliainciit ; 
and by Ills example, he faithcr confirmed thcii re- 
solution, when they should accpiiie puwei, to pay 
like disicgaid to the preiogalives ol the ciown. 

Tuoct. II the pailiaineul was dissolved, the con- 
vocation was still allowed to sit; a piactice, ol 
which, since the leiuiniation, there were but few 
iMstaiiccs,' and which was lot that leason supposed 
hy many to he iriegulai. Besides gianting to the 
king a supply h'oni the spirituality, and flaming 
many canons, the convocation, jealous of like inno- 
vations w'ith those which liad taken place in Scot- 
l.md, imposed an oath on the clergy, and the gra- 
duates m the univeisities, by which evciy one swore 
to maintain the established government of the dim ch 
by ai chbishops, bishops, deans, chapters, See.** These 
steps, in the present discontented humour of the 

nation, 

*’ Riislmnrtli, vol. iii. p. 1167. May, p. ffl. 

' I here was one in 1586. Sec History of Archbishop Laud 
p. fto. Tlic authority of the coiivocsiioii was indeed, in most re- 
spects, itidcpcndeiit of the parlianieut, and tlicrcssas no reason, 
which required the one to be dissolved upon the dissolution of the 
other. ** Whitlockc, p. 33. 
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valion, were commonly deemed illeg;al ; because not chap. 
ratified by consent of pai Itament, in u hoiti all audio- 
rity was now supposed to be centered. Andnotlimg, loio. 
besides, could afford moie subject ofiidicule, than 
an oath, which contained an et catera in the midst 
of it. 

The people, who generally ahhoued the convo- mscon- 
cation as much as they reveied the parliament, could 
scarcely be leslratned from insulting .iud .diusing 
this assembly; and the king was obliged to give 
them guards, in order to protect them ' An att.u k 
too was made dining the night upon L.uid, in his 
palace of Lambeth, by above 500 peisons ; and he 
louiid it nccessiry to fortify hiniseli for liisdcfencc.* 

A multitude, consisting of tiro thousand sectaiics, 
entered St. Paul's where the high commi'.sion then 
sat; tore down the benches; and ctied out, A'h 
bishops no high commission.^ All these instances of 
discontent weic presages of some gieat 1 evolution; 
h.id thecouit possessed suincicnl skill to discern the 
danger, or sufficient power to provide against it. 

In this disposition of men's minds, it was in vain 
that the king issued a declaration, in oidei to con- 
vince his people of the necessity, which he lay undtr, 
of dissolving the last pai liament.‘‘ The chief topic, 
on which he insisted, was, that the commons imi- 
tated the bad example of all their piedecessors of 
late years, in making continual encroachments on 
his authority, in censuring his whole adiiiiuisLration 
and conduct, in discussing every ciicunistance of 
public government, and in tlieii indirect bargaining 
and contracting with their king for supply ; ns if no- 
thing ought to be given him but what he should 
purchase, either by quitting somewhat of his royal 
prerogative, or by diminishing and lessening his 
standing revenue. These practices, he said, were 

conti ary 

' Whitlocke, p, 33. 'Dugdale, p. 63. Clarendon, \ol.i. p, 143. 

f Dugdale, p. 05< Rusliworth, vol. iii. p. llbC. 
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C A p. conti ary to the maxims of their ancestors ; and these 
practices were totally incompatible with monarchy, 
isio. The king, disappointed of parliamentary subsi- 
dies, was obliged to have recourse to other expedi- 
ents, in order to supply his urgent necessities. The 
ecclesiastical subsiuies served him in some stead; 
and it seemed but just, that the clergy should con- 
tribute to a war, wluch was in a great measure of 
their own raising.'^ He burrowed money from his 
ministers and courtiers ; and so muck w'as he be- 
loved among them, that above 300,000 pound^ere 
subscribed in a few days : Though nothing surely 
could be mure disagreeable to a piince, full of dig- 
nity, than to be a burthen on his frieiids, instead of 
being a support to them. Some attempts were made 
tow'aids forcing a loan fiom the citizens; but still 
icpellcd by the spirit of liberty, which was now be- 
come unconqueiable.' A loan of 40,000 pounds 
was extorted ftom tlte Spanish merchants, who had 
bullion in the Tower, exposed to the attempts of 
the king. Coat and conduct-money for the soldiery 
was levied on the counties ; an ancient practice,*" 
hut supposed to be abolished by the petition of 
right. All the peppier w'as bought from the East 
India Company upon trust, and sold, at a great dis- 
count, lor ready money." A sclieme was proposed 
for coining two or three hundred thousand pounds 
of base money." Such were the extremities to which 
Charles was i educed. The fresh difficulties which, 
amidst the present distresses, were every day raised, 
w’ith regal d to the payment of ship-money, obliged 
him to cxeit continual acts of authority, augmented 
the discontents of the people, and increased his in- 
digence and nccessides.^ 


' See note [Z*] at the end of tlie volume. ‘ May, p. 48. 

' Rush. vol. 111 . p. 1181. " Idem, vol. i. p. 168. 

" May, p. 63. " Rush. vol. iii. p. 1316. May, p. 63. 

! Rush, vol, ill. p. 1173. 1182. 1184. UilSl, 1300. 12U3, 1304. 
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The present expedients, however, enabled the c a p. 
king, though with great difficulty, to inarch his 
army, consisting of 19,000 foot, and SOOO horse.*' leio. 
The earl of Northumberland was appointed gene- 
ral: The earl of StraflTorcl, who was called over 
from Ireland, lieutenant-general: Loid Conway, 
general of the horse^ A small fleet was thought suf- 
heient to serve the purposes of this expedition. 

So great are the eflects of zeal and unanimity, 
that ^be Scottish army, though somewhat superior, 
were sooner ready than the king’s; and they inai di- 
ed to the borders of England. To engage them to 
proceed, besides their general knowledge of the se- 
cret discoiiteltts of that kingdom, lord Savillc had 
forged a letter, in the name of six noblemen, the 
most considerable of England, by which the Scots 
weie invited to assist their neighbours, in procuring 
a reiire^s of grievances.' Notwithstanding these 
warlike prepaiations and hostile attempts, the co- 
venanters still preserved the most pathetic and most 
submissive language; and entered England, they soth Aug. 
said, with no othei view, than to obtain access to 
the king's presence, and lay their humble petition 
at his royal feet. At Newburn upon Tyne, they 
were opposed by a detachment of 4o()0 men under 
Conway, wlio seemed resolute to dispute with them 
the passage of the river. The Scots first eiitieatcd 
them, widi great civility, not to stop them in their 
march to their gracious sovereign ; :ind then .iLtacked 
them with great biavcry, killed seveial, and chased 
the rest fiom their ground. Such a panic seized uath Aug. 
the whole English army, that the loices at Newcas- 
tie fled immediately to Durham ; and not yet think- 
ing themselves safe, they dcsei ted that town, and 
retreated into Yorkshire.* 

The 


^Rush vol ill. p. 1379. 
CUrendon, vol. i. p. 143 


' Nalsoii, vol. II. p. 437, 
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c ijiL T he Scots took possession of Newcastle ; and 
though sufficiently elated with theit victory, they 
iMo. picscrved ex.ict discipline, and persevered in their 
resolution of paying lor every thing, in order still 
to maintain the appearance of an amicable corre^ 
spondence with htigland. They also dispatched 
messengers to the king, who M'as arrived at Yoik ; 
and tlic\ took caie. altci the adsantage which they 
had obiaiiic'd, to ledonble their cxpicsNiuiis of loy- 
alty, duty, and submission to his pcisoii. and they 
even made ‘ipologics, full oi soriow and coiitrttiun, 
for their late vi< toi y.‘ 

C II A a I. vs was in a very distressed condition. 
The nation uas iiuivcrs'iil) .ind bighlydisconlented. 
The army ua'idi'-crmagcd. and began likewise to be 
discontented, both iioiu the contagion ol genual 
disgust, and as an excuse lor then niisbchaviour, 
wdncli thev were dcsiiuus of icpieseuting rather as 
want ol will than ol couiage to hgbt 1 lie treasury 
too Mas quite exhausted, and cvciy expedient fur 
supply had been tried to the iittciiiiost. No event 
had happened, but what iiiighl have been loicscen 
as necessary, at least as vei y probable ; yet such 
was the king’s situation, that no piovision could be 
made, nor was even any resolution taken against 
such an exigency. 

^atyat Ix Older to pi event the advance of the Scots 
V'ppon. upon liiiu^ live king agieed to a treaty, and named 
si.\teen English noblemen, who met with eleven 
Scottish comiiiissioneis at Rippon. The earls of 
llcitfoid, Eedford, Salisbury, Warwic, Essex, Hol- 
land, Eiistol, and Eeikshue, the loids Kimbolton, 
Warton, Dniismoie, Paget, Eioke, Saville, Paulct, 
and Howaid oi Escric, weic chosen by the king, 
ail of them popular men, and consequently sup- 
posed nowise averse to the Scottish invasion, or un- 
acceptable to that nation.'' 

An 


* Rush, vol. ill p 1355. 
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An address arrived from the city of London, pe- 
titioning for a parliament; the great point to wlticli 
all men’s projects at this time tended.* Tnelve 
noblemen presented a petition to the same purpose.* 
But the king contented himself with suinnioiiing .i 
great council of the peers at York , a ineasuie nhich 
had lorineilv been taken in cases of sudden cinei- 
gcncy, but which, at present, could seive to little 
purpose. Pci haps the king, who dre.idcd .ihove all 
things the house ot commons, and who expected no 
supply fiom them on any leasonable teims, thou^liL 
that in his }>icscnt disti esses he might lie enaldcd to 
levy supplies liy the authoiity ot (he pceis .iluiie. 
But the etnpl&ying so long the plea of a nccossitv 
which .ippe.ired distant and doubtful, leiiilcicd it 
impossible for him to avail himsell of a necessity 
which was now at last become real, urgent, and in- 
evitable. 

By Nortliuiiibcrland s sickness tbc connn.inci of 
the army had devolved on StrnHnid. Tins iioble- 
iTKin possessed more vigour oi mind than the king 
01 any of the council, lie advised ChaiLcs lathei 
to put all to hazard, than submit to such unwoithy 
teims as were likely to be imposed upon liiiii. I'lie 
loss sustained at Newburn, he said, w.is incunsuler- 
able ; and though a panic had fur the tunc seized 
the army, that event was nothing sUaiige among 
new levied tioops ; and the Scots being in ihe same 
condition, ivould, no doubt, be liable, iii their tuin, 
to a like accident. His opinion therefore n.is, that 
the king should push forward, and attack the Scots, 
and bring the anair to a quick decision; and it he 
weic so unsuccessful, nothing worse could bclal 
him, than what, trom his inactivity, he wunid c(.i- 
tainly be exposed tu.*^ To show how easy it nould 
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c ha p. be to execute this projecti he ordeied an assault to 
be made on some quarters of the Scots, and he 
1640. gained an advantage over them, hio cessation of 
arms had as yet been agreed to during the treaty at 
Rippon ; yet great clamour prevailed, oJ> account 
of this act of hostility. And when it was known 
that the officer who conducted the attack was a pa- 
pist, a violent outcry was raised against the king, 
for employing that hated sect in the murder of his 
protestant subjects.* 

It may be worthy of remark, that several mu- 
tinies had arisen among the English tro^s, when 
marching to join the army ; and some officers had 
been murdered, merely on suspicion^of their being 
papists * The petition of right }i^ abolished all 
martial law ; and by an inconvenience which na- 
turally attended the plan, as yet new and unform- 
ed, of regular and rigid liberty, it was found abso- 
lutely impossible for the generals to govern the 
army, by all the authority which the kiog could 
legally confer upon them. The lawyers had de- 
clared, that martial law could not be exercised, ex- 
cept in the very presence of an enemy ; and because 
it had been found necessary to execute a mutineer, 
the generals thought it advisable, for their own 
safety, to apply for a pardon from the crown. This 
weakness, however, was carefully concealed from 
the army, and lord Conway said, that it any lawyer 
were so imprudent as to discover the secret to the 
soldiers, it w'ould be necessary instantly to refute 
liim, and to hang the lawyer himself by sentence of 
a court martial.*’ 

An army new levied, undisciplined, frightened, 
seditious, ill-paid, and governed by no proper au- 
thority, was very un6t for withstanding a victorious 
and high-spirited enemy, and retaining in subjection 
a discontented and zealous nation. 

Charles, 

* Clarendon, vol. i.p 159. * Rush. vol. hi. p. 1190, 1191, 

1 1^2, 8cc. May, p. 04. * Rush, vol, iii. p. 1199> 
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Charles, in despair of being able to stem the chap. 
torrent, at last determined to yield to it : And as he ^^f****^ 
foresaw, that the great council of the peers would ad- 
vise him to call a parliament, he told them in his s^tii Sept. 
first speech, that he had already taken this i esolutiun. cwnrii of 
He informed them likewise, that the queen, in 
letter which she had written to him, had very ear- 
nestly recommended that measure. This good pi ince, 
who was extremely attached to his cbnsoit, and who 
passionately wished to render hei populai in the na- 
tion, forgot not, amidst all his distress, the intciests 
of his domestic tenderness.*^ 

In order to subsist both armies (for the king vras 
obliged, in order to save the northern counties, to 
pay his enemies] Charles wrote to the city, desiring 
a loan of 200,000 pounds. And the peets at Yoik, 
whose authority was now much greater than that of 
their sovereign, joined in the same request.** So low 
was this prince already fallen in the eyes of his own 
subjects ! 

As many difficulties occurred in the negotiation 
with the Scots, it was pi oposed to trancfei the tieaty 
fromKipponto London: A proposal willingly ein- 
hraced by that nation, who were now sure ol ti eating 
with advantage, in a place where the king, they 
loresaw, w'ould he in a manner a prisoiiei, in the 
midst of his implacable enemies, and their detei- 
niined iriends.*^ 

* Glaremlon, vol. i. p. 154. Rush. vol. iii.p, 1375. 

* Rus'i. vol. 111 . I'. 1279 . ' Ibid. p. 1305. 
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CHAP. LIV. 

Meeting of the long parliament — Strafford and ImuiI 
impeached — Finch and Windeban! A> — Gtei^l flit’ 
thorJy of the commons—F^he b ','>o‘ts anatked — 
T^onnage and poundage — 7 / irnnial bdt —Sh affot d's 
iiial — Bill oj atlaindrr — Execution of Strafoid — 
lligh commissi-. H and stai -chamber abolished — 
Eing's joutney to Scotland. 

CHAP nr'I IE causes of disgust Avhich, for above thirty 
-I- )cais, had been tltuly niultiplyin«r in England, 
i6M. ^veie lunv come to full matin ity, and threatened the 
Idngdom with some great i evolution or convulsion. 
The uncertain and undeliiied limits of pieiogative 
and privilege had liccn eagei ly disputed during th.it 
whole period ; and in every conlrovcisy between 
prince and people, the question, however doubtful, 
had always been decided by each party in I.tvour of 
its own pietensions. Too lightly, pci haps, moved 
by the appeal ance of necessity, the king liad even 
assumed poweis inconip.ttiblc with the piinciplcs of 
limited government, and had rendei edit impossible 
fur his most zealous partisans cnliicly to justify Ins 
conduct, except by topics so unpopulai, that they 
were more htlcd, in the present disposition of nien's 
minds, to inflame, than appease the gcneial dis- 
content. Those great supports ol public authority, 
law and religion, had likewise, by the unbounded 
compliance of judges and pi elates, lost much ui 
their influence ovei the piople ; oi rather had in a 
great measuie gone over to the side of i.iclioii, and 

authoiibcd 
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^ authorised the spirit of opposition and rebellion, chap. 
The nobility also, whom tlic king had no means ol 
retaining by offices and picfenncnts suitable to their igwi 
rank, had been seized Mitli the general discontent, 
and unwarily tliiew themselves into the scale nliicli 
already began too much to preponderate. Sensible 
of some encroachments which h.id been made by 
royal authority, men entertained no jealousy of the 
commons, whose enterprises for the acquisition of 
power had ever been coveted with the appeal ance 
oi pulilic good, and had hitherto gone no laithcr 
than some disappointed efforts and endeavours. The 
progress oi the Scottish malcoutents i educed the 
ciown to an entire dependence for supply* Their 
union with the popular pnityin England bi ought 
great accession of authoiity to the latter : The near 
prospect oi success loused all latent miiruiurs and 
pretensions which had IiUheito been held in such 
violent constiainl: And the toricnt ol geneial in- 
clinationaiid opinion ran so stiongly against thecourt, 
that the king was in no situation to rcluse any rea- 
sonable demands of the popular leaders, either lor 
defining or liniitiiigthe powers of liis pierogative. 

Even many cxoibitant claims, in his present situation, 
would piobably be made, and must necessarily be 
complied w'ith. 

Tu E triumph of tlie malcontents over the chinch 
was not yet so iimiiediate or ceitain. Though the 
political and icligious puritans inutnally lent assist- 
ance to cacli otlier, there were many who j’oined tlie 
fnimer, yet declined all connexion with the latter. 

The hierarchy bad been established lu England, ever 
since the reformation: The Romish chuich, in all 
siges, had carciully maintained that iorm of eccle- 
siastical government : The ancient fathers too bore 
testimony to episcopal jurisdiction : And though 
parity may seem at fust to have had place among 
Christian pastors, the period dining which it pie- 
vailed was so short, that few undisputed trace i of it 

lemamed 
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CHAP, remained in history. The bishops and their more • 
zealous partisans inferred thence the divine indefeiz* 
1640 . able right of prelacy : Others regarded that institu- 
tion as venerable and useful : And if the love of 


novelty led some to adopt the new rites and disci- 
pline of the puritails, the reverence to antiquity 
retained many in their attachment to the liturgy and 
government of the church. It behoved, therefore, 
the zealous innovators in parliament to proceed with 
some caution and reserve. By promoting , all ^ mea- 
sures which reduced the powers of the crown, they 
hoped to disarm the king, whom they justly re- 
garded, from principle, inclination, and policy, to 
be the determined patron of the hierarchy. By de- 
claiming against the supposed encroachments and 
tyranny or the prelates, they endeavoured to cairy 
the nation from a hatred of their persons, to an 
opposition against their office and character. And 
when men weie inlisted in party, it would not be 
difficult, they thought, to lead them by degrees 
into many measui:es, for which they formerly enter- 
tained the greatest aversion. Though the new sec- 
taries composed not, at first, the majority of the 
nation, they were inHamed, as is usual among inno- 
vators, with extreme zeal for their opinions. Their 
unsurmountable passion, disguised to themselves, as 
well as to others, under the appearance of holy fer- 
vours, was well qualified to make proselytes, and 
to seize the minds- of the ignorant multitude. And 
one furious enthusiast was able, by his active indus- 
try, to surmount the indolent efforts of many sober 
and reasonable antagonists. 

When the nation, therefore, was so generally 
discontented, and little suspicion was entertained of 
any design to subvert the church and monarchy ; no 
wonder that almost all elections ran in favour of 


those who, by their high pretensions to piety and 
patriotism, had encouraged the national prejudices. 
It is a usual complimeut to regard the king’s in- 
clination 
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clination in the choice of a speaker J 'and Charles chap. 
* had intended to advance Gardiner^ recorder 
London, to that important trust : But so little interest ' 
did the crown at that time possess in the nation, 
that Gardiner was disappointed of his election, not 
only in London, but in every other place where it 
was attempted : And the Icing was obliged to make 
the choice of speaker fall on Lenthall, a lawyer of 
sciiiie character, but not sufficiently qualified for so 
high and difficult an office/ 

T (f£ eager expectations of men with regard to a Meeting of 
parliament, summoned at so critical a juncture, and 
dm itig such general discontents ; a parliament which, ment, 
fiom the situation of public affairs, could not 
abruptly dissolved, and which was to execute every 
thing left unfinished by former parliaments ; these 
motives, so important and interesting, engaged the 
attendance of all the members ; and the house of 
commons was never observed to be, from the 
beginning, so full and numerous. Without any 
interval, therefore, they entered upon business, and, 
by unanimous consent, they immediately sti uck a 
blow which may in a manner be regarded as de- 
cisive. 

Tii£ earf of Strafford was considered as chief 
minister, both on account of the credit which he 
possessed with his master, and of his own great and 
uncommon vigour and capacity. By a concurrence 
of accidents, this man labouied under the severe 
hatred of all the three nations which composed the 
Biitish monarchy. The Scots, whose authority now 
nin extremely high, looked on him as the capital 
enemy of their country, and one whose counsels 
and influence they had most reason to apprehend. 

He had engaged the parliament of Ireland to ad- 
vance large subsidies, in order to support a war 
against them: He had levied an army of 9000 men, 

witli 
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u H A P. with which he had menaced all their western coast : 

He liad obliged the Scots, wlio lived under his go- ' 
iC4u. vei nnient, to renounce the covenant, their national 
idol: He had, in Ireland, pioclaimed the Scottish 
covenanters, rebels and tiaitors, even beloie the 
king had issued any such declatation against them in 
England: And he had ever dissuaded his master 
against the late treaty and suspension of arms, which 
lie icgarded as dangeious and dishoiiouiable. So 
avowed and violent were the Scots in their i esent- 
ment of all these ineasuies, that they had refused to 
send commissioncis to treat at York, as was at iirst 
proposed ; because they said, the lieutenant of Ire- 
land, their capital enemy, being general oi the 
king's ioices, had theie the chief command and au- 
tiioi ity . 

STKAi'tonD, first as deputy, then as lord lieu- 
tenant, had governed Ireland during eight years 
with great vigilance, activity, and prudence, but 
with veiy little populaiity. In a nation so averse to 
the English goveiiiment and religion, these veiy 
virtues weie sufficient to draw on him the public 
liatied. The manners too and character of this 
great man, though to all full of courtesy, and to his 
fiicnds, lull of affection, wcie at bottom, haughty, 
rigid, and severe. His authority and influence, 
during the time of his govcinment, li:id been unli- 
mited ; but no sooner did adversity seixe him, than 
the concealed aversion of the nation blazed up at 
once, and tne Irish parliament used every expedient 
to aggiavate tlie cliaige against him. 

T a L univci sal discontent which prevailed in Eng- 
land .igainst the court, was all pointed towards the 
' carl ol Strafford ; though without any particular 
reason, but because he was the minister of state 
whom the king most favoured and most -trusted. 
His extraction was honourable, his paternal fortune 
considerable: Yet envy attended his sudden and 
great elevation- And his former associates in po- 
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pillar counsels, iindiug that lie owed his advance- chap. 
iiient to the desuitioii of theii cause, represented 
him as the gicat apostate ol the commonwealth, ktio. 
whom it behoved them to sacrihce as a victim to 
public justice. 

Stuaffuki), sensible of the load of popular pre- 
judices under winch he laboiiied, would gladly have 
declined attendance in parliament ; and he begged 
the king’s pci mission to withdraw himself to Ins go- 
vernment oi litiland, at least to lemaiii at the head 
of the^rmy in Yoiksliiie ; where many opportuni- 
ties, he hoped, would offer, by reason of his dis- 
tance, to elude the attacks of his enemies. But 
(.'iliailcs, who 4^id entire confidence in the eail’s ca- 
pacity, thought that his counsels would be evtremely 
useful during the ciitical session wliicli approached. 

And when Stt afford still insisted on the danger of 
his appealing amidst so many eiiiagcd enemies, the 
king, little apptelicusivc that his own authuiity was 
so suddenly loe.\puc, piomiscd him protection, and 
.issiucd him, that not a hair of his head should he 
touched hy the p^iliamcnt.^ 

Xo sooner was Stiafloid’s arrival known, than aittiiNoT. 
concerted attack was made upon him in tlie house 
ol commons. Pym, in a long, studied discouisc, 
divided into many heads aftei Ins manner, enunic- 
Mted all the giievances under which the nation 
Lihouied; and, lioni a complication oi such oppics- 
■iions, infeired, that a dciibeiate plan had been 
ioimed of clianging entirely the fiaine ol govcin- 
incnt, and sulivcrtnig the ancient laws and liberties 
ol the kingdom.’’ Could any thing, he said, in- stnifTorif 
tieiise oui indignation againsL so enoimous and ci i- 
iniiial a pi eject, it would be to find, that, duiing 
the leign of the best of piinccs, the constitution 
h>id been endangered by the woi st of iiiinisLci s, and 
that the virtues of the king had been seduced by 

-wicked 
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c H \ P. wicked and pernicious counsel. Wc must inquire, 
added lie, from w liat fountain these waters of bitter- * 
1640 . ness flow ; and though doubtless many evil counsel- 
lors will be found to have contributed their endea- 
vours, yet is there one who challenges the influnous 
pre-emiiitnce, and who, by his courage, enterpiise, 
and capacity, is entitled to the first place among 
these betrayers of their country. He is the earl of 
Sti afloid, lieutenant of Ii eland, and president of the 
council of York, who in both places, and in all 
other provinces where he has been entrusted with 
authority, has raised ample monuments of tyranny ; 
and will appear, from a survey of his actions, to be 
the chief promoter of every arbitrary «touncil. Some 
instances of imperious expressions, as well as actions, 
weie given by Pym; who afterwards entered into a 
inoie personal attack of that minister, and endea- 
voured to expose his whole character and manners. 
The austere genius of Stiaffbrd, occupied in the 
pui suits of auibition, had not rendered his breast 
altogether inaccessible to the tender passions, or 
secured him from the dominion of the fair ; and m 
that sullen age^ when the iiiegularities of pleasuie 
were iiioie reproachful than the most odious crimes, 
these weaknesses were thought worthy of being men- 
tioned, together with his treasons, before so great an 
assembly. And, upon the whole, the orator con- 
cluded, that it belonged to the house to provide a 
remedy proportionable to the disease, and to prevent 
the farther mischiefs justly to be apprehended from 
the influence which this man had acquired over the 
measures and counsels of their sovereign.' 

Si a John Glotworthy, an Irish gentleman, sir John 
Hotham of Yorkshire, and many others, entered 
into the same topics : And, after several hours spent 
in bitter invective, when the doors were locked m 
order to prevent ail discovery of their purpose ; it 

was 

' Glirendoa, vol. i. p. 173. 
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v<is moved in consequence of the resolution secretly c h A i*. 
taken, that Strafford should immediately he im- 
peached of high treason. This motion was received imo. 
yrilh univetsaL approbation ; nor was there, in all 
the debate, one person that offered to stop the tor- 
rent by any testimony in favour of the earl’s con- 
duct. Lord Falkland alone, though known to be 
his enemy, modestly desired the house to consider 
whether it would not better suit the gravity of their 
pioce^dings, first to digest by a committee many of 
tliose particulars which had been mentioned, before 
they sent up an accusation against him. It was in- 
geniously answered by Pym, that such a delay 
might probably*hlast all their hopes, and put it out 
of their power to proceed any iarther in the prose- 
cution ‘ That when Strafford should learn, that so 
many of his enormities Were discovered, his con- 
science would dictate his condemnation; and, so 
gieat was his power and credit, he would imme- 
diately procure the dissolution of the parliament, or 
attempt some other despeiate measure for his own 
preservation That the commons were only accusers, 
not judges ; and it was the province of the peers to 
(letci mine, whether such a complication yf enormous 
crimes, in one person, did not amount to the highest 
Clime known by the law.^ Without faither de- 
bite, the impeachment w'as voted; Pym was chosen 
to carry it up to the lords : Most of the house ac- 
companied him on so agreeable an errand ; And 
Slrafloid, who had just entered the house of peers, 
and who little expected so speedy a prosecution, was 
immediately, upon this general charge, ordered into 
custody, with several symptoms of violent prejudice 
in his judges, as well as in his prosecutors. 

In the inquiry concerning giievances, and in theLawiim- 
ccnsure of past measures. Laud could not long P'*®**®'* 
escape the severe scrutiny ot the commons; who 

weie 

*' Clarendon, vol. i. p. 174. 
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c H A p.Tvrere led too, in their accusation of that prelate, as, 
well by their prejudices against his whole order, as* 
1610. by the extreme antipathy which liis intemperate zeal 
had drawn upon him. After a deliberation, which 
scarcely lasted half an hour, an impeachment of high 
treason was voted against this subject, the first, both 
m rank and in favour, throughout the kingdoin 
Though this incident, considering the example of 
Strafford's impeachment, and the present disposi- 
tion of the nation and parliament, needed be no sur- 
prise to him ; yet was he betrayed into some passion, 
when the accusation was presented. 77 m eommons 
themselves^ he said, though his accusers^ did not believt 
him pnlty of the eiimes with which they charged him. 
An indiscretion which next day, upon more mature 
deliberation, he desired leave to retiact ; but so little 
favourable were the peers, that they refused him 
this advantage or indulgence. Laud also was imme- 
diately, upon this general charge, sequestered from 
parliament, and committed to custody.' 

The capital article insisted on against these two 
great men, was the design which the commons sup- 
posed to have been formed, of subverting the Ians 
and constitution of England, and introducing aibi- 
trary and ul^tmited authority into the kingdom. 01 
all the king's miiiisteis, no one was so <^noxiuus in 
this respect as the lord keeper Finch. He it wav 
who, being speaker in the king’s third parliament, 
had left the chair, and refused to put the question, 
when ordered by the house. The extrajudicial opi- 
nion of the judges in the case of ship-money, had 
been piocured by hisJntrlgues, persuasions, and even 
menaces. In all unpopular and illegal mcasui es, he 
was ever most active ; and he was even believed to 
have declared publicly, that w'hile he was keeper an 
order of council should always, with him, be equi- 
valent 

' Clarendon, vol. i. p. 177. Wlntlocke, p. 38. Riohnordi 
vol. 111 . p. I5&'5. 
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valent to a law. To appease the risliie displeasure chap. 
of the commons, he desired to be heard at their bar. 

He prostrated himself with all humility before them ; ton. 
but this submission availed him nothing. An im- 
peachment was resolved on ; and in order to escape 
their fury, he thought proper secretly to withdraw Lord 
and retire into Holland. As he was not esteemed 
equal to Strafford, oi even to Laud, either in capa- 
city or in fidelity to his master, it was generally be- 
lieved that his escape had been connived at by the 
popiflar leaders." His impeachment, however, in 
his absence, was canied up to the house of peers. 

Sir Francis Windebank, the secretary, was a 
creature of Laud's ; a sufficient reason for his being 
extremely obnoxious to the commons. He was se- 
cretly suspected too of the crime of popery ; and 
it was known that, from complaisance to the queen, 
and indeed in compliance with the king’s maxims of 
government, he had granted many indulgences to 
catholics, and had signed warrants lor the pardon of 
priests, and their delivery fiom confinement Gnm- 
stone, a popular member, called him, m the house, 
the very pander and broker to the whore of Baby- 
lon.'' Finding that the scrutiny of the commons Sccretmy 
was pointed towaids him, and being sensible that^^flje. 
England was no longer a place of safety for men 
of his character, he suddenly made his escape into 
France." 

Thus, in a few weeks, this house of commons, 
not opposed, or rather seconded by the peers, had 
produced such a revolution in the government, that 
the two most powerful and most favoured ministers 
of the king were thrown into the Tower, and daily 
expected to be tried fur their life : Two other mi- 
nisters had, by flight alone, saved themselves from 

alike 

" Clarendon, vol. i. p 177. Wbitlocice, p. 38. Rushwartb, 
vol, I. p. i%9, 136. * Kushworth, vol. v. p. 182. 

* Clarendon, vol. i. p, 178. Whitlocke, p. 37. 
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c H 4 p. a like fate : All the king’s servants saw that no pro. 
tection could be given them by their master : A 
1640 . new jurisdiction was erected in the nation ; and be. 
fore that tribunal all those trembled, who had before 
exulted most in their credit and authority. 

What rendered the power of the commons more 
fuimidablc was, the extreme prudence with which 
it W.IS conducted. Not content with the authority 
which they b.id acquired by attacking these great 
ministers, they were resolved to render the most 
considerable bodies of the nation obnoxious to them. 

they determined to 

tenors, and to over- 

mom. awe those who might still be inclinedto support the 
lalliug ruins ol monarchy. 

During the late military operations several 
powers had been exercised by the lieutenants and 
deputy.lieulenants of counties : And these powers, 
though necessary for the defence of the nation, and 
even warranted by all former precedent, yet not be- 
ing authorised by statute, were now voted to be il- 
legal ; and the persons who had assumed them, de- 
dal ed delinquents. This term was newly come into 
vogue, and expressed a degree and species of guilt 
not exactly known or ascertained. In consequence 
of that determination, many of tlie nobility and 
prime gentry of the nation, while only exerting, as 
they justly thought, the legal powers of magistracy, 
unexpectedly found themselves involved in the 
Cl ime of delinquency. And the commons reaped 
this multiplied advantage by their vote ; They dis- 
armed the crown ; they esublished the maxims of 
rigid law and lilierty ; and they spread the terror of 
their own authority,^ 

The writs for ship-money had been directed to 
the slieiiffs, who were required, and even obliged 
under severe penalties, to assess the sums upon in- 
dividuals, 


Great ail- Thougli the idol of the people, 
fortify themselves likewise with 


Chrendun, vol. i. p 176 
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dividuals, and to levy them by their authority. Yet chap. 
were all the sheriffs, and all those who had been 
employed in that illegal service, voted, by a very 1^40. 
rigorous sentence, to be delinquents. The king, 
by the maxims of law, could do no wrong: His 
ministers and servants, of whatever degree, in case 
ol any violation of the constitution, were alone 
culpable.** 

All the farmers and officers of the customs, who 
had been employed during so many years in levying 
tonnage and poundage, and the new impositions, 
weie likewise declared criiniinils, and weic after- 
waixls glad to compound for a paidun b) pa)ing a 
hue of 150,000 pounds. 

Eveay discretionary or aibitrary sentence ofllic 
star-chamber and high-commission comts, which, 
from their very constitution, were aibitraiy, undei- 
w'cnt .1 severe scrutiny : 4 -ndall those who bad con- 
LUired in such sentences, were voted to be liable to 
the penalties of law.' No minister ol the king, no 
member of the council, but found himself exposed 
by this decision. 

Thl judges who had given tlieii vote against 
Hambdcn, in the trial of sliip-raoney, weie ac- 
cused before the peers, and obliged to find surety 
lor their appearance. lleikley, a judge ot the 
king’s bencli, was seiited by oidei of the house, 
even when sitting in his tribunal ; and all men saw 
with astonishment the irresistible authority of their 
juiisdiction.' 

The sanction of the lords and commons, as w'ell 
as that of the king, was declared necessary for the 
confirmation ot ecclesiastical canons.' And this 
judgment, it must be confessed, however reason- 
able, at least useful, it would have been difficult to 

justify 


' Clarendon, vol. i. p. 17^. 
' Whitloeke, p. 39, 


' Ibid. p. 177- 
* Nalson, vol. 1 . p. 678* 
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c N A p. justify by any precedent.® But the present was ho 
time for question or dispute. That decision which 
abolished all legislative power except that of par- 
liament, was requisite for completing the new plan 
of liberty, and rendering it quite uniform and 
systematical. Almost all the bench of bishops, 
and the most considerable of the inferior cleigy, 
who had voted in the late convocation, found them- 
selves exposed by these new principles to the im- 
putation of delinquency.* 

The most unpopular of all Charles's meaEltires, 
and the least justifiable, was the revival of mono- 
polies so solemnly abolished, after reiterated en- 
deavours, by a recent act of parliament. Sensible 
of this unhappy measure, the king had of himseli 
recalled, during the time of his first expedition 
against Scotland, many oi these oppressive patents: 
and the rest were now annulled by authoi ity of par- 
liament, and every one who was concerned in them 
declared delinquents. The commons carried so far 
their detestation of this odious measure, that they 
assumed a power which had formerly been seldom 
practised,* and they expelled all their members who 
were monopolists or projectors: An artifice, by 
which, besides increasing then own privileges, they 
weakened still faitiier the very small paity which 
the king secretly retained in the house. Mildmay, 
a notoiious monopolist, yet having associated hiinselt 

with 

" An act of parliament, Z’* Hen VIII. cap. 19. allo\ied the 
convocation, with the Icing's consent, to inalce canons. By the 
famous aci of submission to that prince, the clergy bound them- 
selves to enact no canons without the king’s consent. The parlia- 
ment was never mentioned nor thought of. Such pretensions as 
the commons advanced at present would, in any former age, have 
been deemed strange usurpations, 

* Claicndon, voT. i. p. ^06. Whitlocke, p. 37. Rush. vol. v. 
p. 335. 359. Nalson, vol. i. p. 807. 

* Lord Clarendon says it svas entirely new ; but there are in- 
stances of It in the reign of Elizabeth. D’Ewes, p. 296. 352. 
There aie also instances m the reign of James. 
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witH the ruling party, was still allowed to keep his c H A f. 
* seat. In all questions indeed of elections, no steady 
rule of decision was observed ; and nothing farthei i640. 
was regarded than the affections and attachments of 
the parties.’ Men's passions were too much heated 
to be shocked witli any instance of injustice, which 
served ends so popular as those which were pursued 
by this house of commons. 

The whole soveieign power being thus in a man* 
ner transferred to the coiumons, and the govern- 
ment,«without any seeming violence or disoider, 
being changed in a moment from a monarchy al- 
most absolute, to a puie democracy; the popular 
leaders seeinec^ willing for some time to suspend 
their active vigour, and to consolidate theii autho- 
rity, ere they proceeded to any violent exeicise of 
it. Every day pioduced some new haiangue on 
past grievances. The detestation of former usuipa- 
tions, was farther enlivened* The jealousy of li- 
berty roused * And agreeably to the spa it of fiee 
government, no less indignation was excited by the 
view of a violated constitution, than by the ravages 
of the most enormous tyranny. 

This was- the time when genius «ind capacity of 
all kinds, freed fioni the restraint of authority, and 
nouiished by unbounded hopes and projects, began 
to exert themselves, and be distinguished by the 
public. Then was celebrated the sagacity of Pym, 
more fitted fur use than ornament ; matured, not 
chilled, by his advanced age, and long experience : 

Then was displayed the mighty ambition of Haml>< 
den, taught disguise, not moderation, from former 
constraint ; supported by courage, conducted by 
prudence, embellished by modesty ; but whether 
founded in a love of pow'er oi zeal for libeity, is 
still, from his untimely end, left doubtful and un- 
certain : Then too were known the dark, ardent, 

and 


Clarendon, vol. i. p. 176. 
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c p. and dangerous character of St. John ; the iinpetu* 
ous spirit of lloilis, violent and sincere, open and * 
1640. entire in his enmities and in his friendships ; the 
enthusiastic genius of young Vane, extravagant in 
the ends Tvhich he pursued, sagacious and profound 
in the means which he employed ; incited by the 
appearances of religion, negligent of the duties of 
morality. 

So little apology would be received for past mea- 
sui es, so contagious the general spirit of discontent, 
that even men of the must moderate temperas diitl 
the most attached to the chuich and monaichy, ex- 
erted themselves with the utmost vigour in the re- 
dress of grievances, and in prosecudng the authors 
of them. The lively and animated IJigby displayed 
his eloquence on this occasion, the Bi ni and undaunt- 
ed G^el, the modest and candid Paimei . In this Int 
too of^patriot royalists are found the virtuous names 
of Hyde and Falkland. Though in their ultimate 
views and intentions, these men tliflei ed widely fioni 
the former ; in their present actions and discourses, 
an entire concurrence and unanimity was observed. 

By the daily harangues and invectives against 
illegal usurpations, not only the house of commons 
inflamed themselves with the highest animosity 
against the court; The nation caught new hie fioni 
the popular leaders, and seemed now to have made 
the first discovery of the many supposed disorders in 
the government. While the law in several instances 
seemed to be violated, they went no farther than 
some secret and calm murniuis; but mounted up 
into rage and fury, as soon as the constitution was 
thought to be restored to its foimer integrity and 
vigour. '1 lie capital, especially, being the seat of 
parliament, was highly animated with the spirit of 
mutiny and disaffection. Tumults weic daily raised; 
seditious assemblies encouiaged; and cveiy man 
neglecting his own business was wholly intent on 
the defence of liberty and religion. By stionger 

conta;;ion, 
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cofiUgion, the popular affections were communi- chap, 
rated from breast to bieast, in this place ol general 
iciidezvous and society. ism. 

Thl haiangues of members, now first published 
and dispersed, kept alive the discontents against the 
king’s adniinistratiun. The pulpits, delivered over 
to puritanical pteachers and lectuiers, whom the 
commons ai bit! aril y settled in all the considerable 
chinches, resounded w'lth faction and fanaticism. 
Vengeance was fully taken for the long silence and 
constraint, in which, by the authoi ity of Laud and 
the high commission, these preacheis had been re- 
tained. 'I he press, freed fiom all fear oi leseivc, 
suarmed with nioductions, dangeiousby theii sedi- 
tious zeal ancT calumny more than by any art or 
elu(|uenLu of composition Noise and fury, cant 
and hypociisy, foiuied the sole liietonc which, dur- 
ing this tumult of vaitous prejudices and passions, 
could be heard or attended to. 

The sentence which had been executed against 
Prynne, Bastwic, and Burton, now suflered a icvisal 
from pailiaincnt. These libellers, far lioin being 
tamed by the rigorous punishments which they had 
iindeigoue, shewed still a disposition of lepeating 
then offence ; and the ministers were .if raid lest new 
sallies should issue from their piisoiis, and still 
farther inflame the prevailing discentents. By an 
Older, thereloie, oi council, they had been carried 
lo 1 emote piisons; Ba'^twic to Scilly, Fr^niie to 
Jersey, Bui tun to Guernsey ; all access to tlicin was 
denied; and the use of books, and of pen, ink, and 
paper, was lefused them. Ihe sentence lot these 
additional punishments was immediately leveisediii 
an aibitrary manner by the commons Kven the fiist 
sentence, upon examination, was declaied illeg.tl: 

And the judges who passed it weie uideied to make 
lepaidtiou to the sufferers.* When the prisoners 

landed 


* Nalson, vqI. i. p. 783. May, p. 79. 
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CHAP, landed in England, they were received and enter- 
tained with the highest demonstrations of affection, 
1640 . were attended by a mighty confluence of company, 
their charges were borne with great magnificence, 
and libel al presents bestowed on them. On their 
approach to any town, all the inhabitants crowded 
to receive them, and welcomed their reception with 
shouts and acclamations. Tlicir train still increased, 
as they drew nigh to London. Some miles from 
the city, the zealots of their party met them in 
great multitudes, and attended their triumphant 
entrance : Boughs were can ied in this tumultuous 
procession; the roads wcic strewed with flowers, 
and amidst the highest exultations ofi joy, were in- 
termingled loud and virulent invectives against the 
prelates, who had so cruelly persecuted such godly 
personages.* The more ignoble these men were, 
the more sensible was the insult upon royal autho- 
rity, and the moi e dangerous was the spirit of dis- 
afiection and mutiny, which it discovered among the 
people. 

Lilburne, Leighton, and every one that had 
been punished for seditious libels during the preced- 
ing administration, now recovered their liberty, and 
were decreed damages from the judges and ministers 
of justice.** 

Not only the present disposition of the nation 
ensured impunity to all libelleis ; A new method 
of framing and dispersing libels was invented by 
the leaders of popular discontent. Petitions to 
pailiamcnt were drawn, craving ledress against 
particular grievances ; and when a sufficient num- 
ber of subscriptions was procured, the petitions 
were presented to the commons, and imme- 
diately published. These petitions became secret 

bonds 

* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 109, 300, 8cc. Nalion, vol. i. p. 570. 
May, p. 80. 

* Rusli. vol. r. p. 338. Nalson, vol. i. p. 800. 
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bonds of association among the siibscribeis, andCHAP. 
* seemed to give undoubted sanction and authority to 
the complaints which they contained. io40. 

It is pretended by historians favourable to the 
ro>aI cause,’’ and is even asserted by the king him- 
self in a declaration,^ that a most disingenuous or 
rather ciiminal practice prevailed, in conducting 
many of thet>e addresses. A petition was first fi amed ; 
moderate, reasonable, such as men of character 
willingly subsciibed. The names were afterwards 
torn off, and affixed to another petition, which 
sei vcd better the pui poses of the populai faction. 

We uKiy judge of the wild fury which piev,tiled 
throughout thei nation, when so scandalous an im- 
posture^ which affected such numbers of people, 
could be openly practised, without di.iwing infamy 
and ruin upon the managers. 

So many grievances wcic offered both by the 
members, and by petitions writhoiit doors, that the 
house was divided into above forty comnnttccs, 
charged, each of them, with the examination of 
some particulai violation of law and libeity, which 
had been complained of. Besides the general com- 
mittees of religion, trade, privileges, laws ; many 
subdivisions of these were framed, and a sti ict scru- 
tiny was every where carried on. It is to be re- 
marked, that, before the beginning of this century, 
when the commons assumed less influence and au- 
tliority, complaints of grievances weie usually pre- 
sented to the house, by any members who had had 
particular opportunity of observing them. These ge- 
neral committees, which were a kind of inquisitorial 
coiiits, had not then been established; and wc find 
that the king in a former declaration,* com]>lains 

loudly 


' Dugdale. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 203. ' Husb. Col. p. 536. 

' Published on dissolvuig the third parliament. See Pari. Hist. 

'ol. Mil. p. 347, 
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CHAP loudly of this innovation, so little favourable to 
ro)al authority. But never was so much multiplied 
1640 , as at picseiit, the use of these committees; and the 
commons, llioiigli themselves the greatest innova- 
tois, employed the usual artifice of complaining 
against innovations, and pi etended to recover the 
ancient and established government. 

Fkom the reports ot their committees, the house 
daily passed votes, which mortified and astonisheii 
the court, and inHamed and animated the nation. 
Ship-money was declaied illegal and arbitrary^ ; the 
sentence against Hambden cancelled; the court of 
York abolished ; compositions for knighthood stig- 
matized; the enlargement of the forerts condemned; 
patents for monopolies annulled ; and every late 
measure of administration treated withieproach and 
obloquy. To-day, a sentence of the star-chambei 
, was exclaimed against: To-morrow, a decree of the 
high-cominission. Every discretional y act of coun- 
cil was represented as arbitrary and tyrannical ; and 
the general inieience was still inculcated, that a 
formed design had been laid to subvert the laws and 
constitution of the kingdom. 

From necessity, the king remained entirely pas- 
sive duiiiigall these violent opei.itions. The fen 
servants, who continued J aitldul to him, weie seized 
with astonishment at the rapid pi ogress made by 
the commons in power and popularity, and wcic 
glad, by their unactive and inoflensive behavioui. 
to compound fur impunity. The torrent rising to 
so drcadlul and unexpected a height, despair seized 
all those, who from interest or habit were most at- 
tached to monarchy. And as for tliose who mahi- 
tained their duty to tiic king, mciely fiom theii 
legal d to the constitution, they seemed by their 
concurrence to sw'ell that inundation which began 
aheady to deluge cveiy thing. “ You have taken 
“ the whole machine of government in pieces,” 
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jgaid Charles in a discourse to the pailiamcnt; “ aC H a p. 
* “ practice frequent with skilful artists, when they 

desire to clear the wheels fioin any iiist wliiJi i&w. 

“ may have giown upon them. The engine,” 
continued he, “ may again be restored to its iutmer 
“ use and motions, provided it be put up entire 
“ so as not a pin oi it be wanting.' But tins was 
far from the intention of the commons. I'he ma- 
chine they thought, with some reason, was incum- 
bered with many wheels .nid spiings, which letirded 
and cfossed its operations, and desLro)cd its utility. 
Happy! had they pioceeded with moderation, and 
been contented, in their present plenitude of power, 
to remove sucl^paits only as might justly he deemed 
sujieriluous and incongruous. 

In Older to maintain that high authority which 
they had acquit ed, the commons, besides confound- 
ing and ovei awing then opponents, judged it lequi- 
site to inspiie courage into their friends and adhe- 
rents ; particularly into the Scots, and the religious 
puritans, to whose assistance and good offices they 
i\cre alieady so much beholden. 

No soonei were the Scots masters of the not them 
counties, than they laid aside their first protessions, 
which they had not indeed means to support, of 
paying for eveiy thing; and in ordei to prevent the 
destructive expedient of plundei and free quarlcis, 
the country consented to give them a legulai con- 
tribution of 850 pounds a-day, in full ol then sub- 
sistence.^ The parliament, that they might lelievc 
the northern counties from so giievous a burden, 
agreed to remit pay to the Scottish, as well as lo tlie 
Bnglish army ; and because subsidies would he les 1- 
cd too slowly for so urgent an occasion, money was 
borrowed fioni the citizens upon thesccuiity ol p.ii- 
ticular members. Two subsidies, a very small sum,* 

weie 

^ Rmhworth, vol. lii. p. 1295. 

* It appears that a subsidy was now fallen to 50,000 pounds. 
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CHAP, were at first voted ; and as the intention of this sup- 
ply was to indemnify the members, who, by their* 
i«4o. piivate, had suppoited public credit, this pretence 
was immediately laid hold of, and the money was 
ordered to be paid, not into the treasury, but to 
commissioners appointed by parliament : A practice 
which, as it diminished the authority of the crown, 
was willingly embraced, and was afteiw'aids conti- 
nued by the commons, with regard to every branch 
of revenue which they granted to the king. The 
invasion of the Scots had evidently been the eSuse of 
assembling the parliament: The presence of their 
army reduced the king to that total subjection m 
which he was now held : The commons, for this 
reason, openly professed their intention of retaining 
these invaders, till all their own enemies should be 
suppressed, and all their purposes effected. Jle 
cannot yet spare the Scols^ said Strode plainly in the 
house , the sons of Zetuiak ate still too strong foi 
us An allusion to a passage of scripture, accord- 
ing to the mode of that age. Eighty thousand 
pounds a-month were requisite for the subsistence 
of the two armies ; a sum much greater than the 
subject had ever been accustomed, in any former 
period, to pay to the public. And though several 
subsidies, together with a poll-tax, were from time 
to time voted to answer the charge ; the commons 
still took care to be in debt, in order to render the 
continuance of the session the more necessary. 

The Scots being such useful allies to the mal- 
content party in England, no wonder they were 
courted with the most unlimited complaisance and 
the most important services. The king having, m 
his fit St speech, called them rebels^ observed that 
he had given great offence to the parliament ; and 
he was immediately obliged to soften, and even re- 
tract the expression. 1 he Scottish commissioners, 


4 


** Dagdale, p. 71. 
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oF whom the most considerable were the earl of c if a p. 
Rothes and lord Loudon, found every advantage in 
conducting their treaty; yet made no haste in bring- ic4o. 
ing it to an issue. They ^\ere lodged in the city, and 
kept an intimate correspondence, as well with the 
magistrates, who were extremely disaffected, as with 
the popular leaders in both houses. St. Antholiiie’s 
church was assigned them for their devotions ; and 
‘ their chaplains, here, began openly to practise the 
prcsbyterian form of worship, which, except in fo- 
reigit languages, had never hitherto been allowed 
any indulgence or toleration. So violent was the 
general propensity towards this new religion, that 
multitudes of all ranks crowded to the church. 

Those, who were so happy as to find access early in 
the morning, kept their places the whole day ; 

Those, who were excluded, clung to the doors or 
windows, in hopes of catching, at least, some distant 
murmur or broken phrases of the holy rhetoric.* 

All the eloquence of parliament, now well refined 
fiom pedantry, animated with the spirit of liberty, 
and employed in the must important interests, was 
not attended to with such insatiable avidity as were 
these lecturer, deliveted with ridiculous cant, and a 
provincial accent, full of barbarism and of igno- 
lance. 

The most effectual expedient for paying court to 
the zealous Scots was to pi omote the presbytei ian 
discipline and worship throughout England, and to 
this innovation the popular leaders among the com- 
mons, as well as their more devoted partisans, 
were, of themselves, sufficiently inclined. The pu- 
ritanical party, whose progress, though secret, had 
hitherto been gradual in the kingdom, taking ad- 
vantage of the present disoiders. began openly to 
profess their tenets, and to make furious attacks on 
tlic established religion. The prevalence of that 
sect in the parliament discovered itself, fioni the be- 
ginning. 


‘ Glareodon, vol. i. p. 180. 
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C H A p. vlnniii^, liy insensible but decisive symptoms. 

AWslull ami Bill gess, two puritanical clergymen, 

, ifiM. were chosen to preach before them, and entertained 
them with discouiscs seven hours in length.'^ It 
being the cusloni of the house always to lake the 
sacrament befoie they entei upon business, they 
ordeied, as a necessary preliminary, that the com 
inunion table should be removed from the east end 
of St. Margaret’s into the middle of the area ’ 
The name ul the ipirtlual lords was commonly left 
out in acts of parliament ; and the laws ran in the 
name of king, lords, and commons. The clerk of 
the upper house, in leading bills, tinned his back 
on the bench of bishops; iiui was his^nsolenceevei 
taken notice of. On a day appointed for a solemn 
last and humiliation, all the ordeis ol temporal peers, 
contrary to foimcr practice, in going to church, 
took place of the spiritual ; and lora Spencci re- 
inaiked that the humiliation, that day, seemed con- 
fined alone to the prelates 

Tiiciii. Every meeting oi the commons produced some 
vehement harangqe against the usurpations oi the 
bishops, against the high coiiiinissioii, against the 
late convocation asiainst the new canons. So dis- 
guslcd were all lovers oi civil liberty at the doctrines 
promoted hy the clergy, that these invectives weie 
received without control ; and no distinction, at 
fiist, appeared betureen such as desiied only to re- 
piess the exorbitances of the hieraicliy, and such as 
pi etended totally to annihilate episcopal jui isdiction 
Encouiaged by these iavourable appeal aiiccs, peti- 
tions against the chinch w'ere fiamed in diffeient 
parts of the kingdom. The epithet oi the igno- 
rant and vicious piiesthood was commonly applied 
to all chuichmen, addicted to the established disci* 
nline and wotship; though the episcopal clergy in 
England, during that age, seem to have been, as 

they 

‘ Idem, ibid. p. &37. 


" Nalson, vol. i. p. SaO. 65%, 
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they are at present, sufficiently learned and exem- c 
plary. An addi ess against episcopacy was pi esciiled ^ 
by twelve clergymen to the committee oi leligion, 
and pretended to be signed by many hundieds of 
the puritanical persuasion, lint what made most 
noise was, tlie city petition for a total alteration of 
church goveinment , a petition to which 15,000 sub- 
set iptiuiis weie annexed, and which was pieseiited 
by alderman Pennington, the city mcmljei It is 
remarkable that, among the many ccclcsiaslicaL 
abuses there complained of, an allowance, given 
by the licensers ol books, to publish a liaiislation 
of Ovid’s Alt of Love, js not forgotten by these 
lustic ccnsois.'** 



isio 


Not vv I r iisT ANui NG tlic favouiable disposition 
m1 the people, the leadcis in the house icsoivcd to 
proceed with caution They introduced a hill foi 
piolubiting all clergymen the cveicisc of any civil 
office. As a consequence, the bishops were to be 
dupnved of their seats in the house ol peeis * a mea- 
suie nut unacceptable to the zealous iiieiuls ul li- 
berty, who obseived w'lth legiet tliedevotL-d attach- 
ment of that Older to the will of the iiioiiaicli. J3ut 


wlicii this bill was* piesented to tlic pceis, it was 
re)ected by a gi cat inajoi itv *" The lirst check w li.ch 
tlie cmiiinons had icCv.iv« 1 m then popul.ii caiecr, 
.ind a progtiosMc of wli.it ties inigbl allerwaids 
evpcct tioiii tlie nppei iiouse w liuse nu liiiatn iis 
and Intel ests could ii.."ver be b'tallv stp.ii .led lioin 
the till one. Bin to dicw how little tli'-) were 
discouiaged, the piiiiians .ininediatcly bioii'dit in 
anotlici bill iui the total .lii liliuii ol eni'-copacy ; 
though thev thoiiglil piopci to let that b’M sleep at 
present, in expectalii ii ot a iiioic lavouiable uppui- 
tunity u( leviviiig it.** 

Among 


“ r.Iarcndon, vol. i. p. 203. WIiiiIolkC, p. 37. N ilson, vol i. 
p. 6(i(}. " Rush. vol. V. p. 171 . " Claicndoii, vol. ». 

P> ^37 • * Idem, ibid. 
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G H A p. Among other acts of regal executive power, , 
which the comtnons were every day assuming, they 
1640. issued orders lor demolishing all images, altars, cru- 
cifixes. The zealous sir Robert Harley, to whom 
the execution of these oixlcrs was committed, re- 
moved all crosses even out of streets and markets ; 
and from his abhorrence of that superstitious figure, 
would not any where allow one piece of wood or 
stone to lie over another at right angles.^ 

The bishop of Ely and other clergymen weic 
attacked on account of innovations.' Cozens, who 
had longheen obnoxious, was exposed to new cen- 
sures. This clergyman, who was dean of Petei- 
borough, was extremely zealous fdr ecclesiastical 
ceremonies: And so fai fiom permitting the com- 
municants to break the sacramental bread with then 
fingers, a privilege on which the puritans sticnu- 
ously insisted, he would not so much as allow it to 
he cut with an oidinaty household instrument. A 
consecrated knife must perform that sacred office 
and must never aftcruaids be profaned by any vul- 
gai service.* 

Gozfns likewise was accused of having said, The 
king has no mote anthorily in ecctesiasUcat mallets 
than the boy who tubs my horse's heels ^ The expres- 
sion was violent: But it is ccitain, that all those 
high churchmen, who wcie so indiistiious in re- 
diiLiiig the laity to submission, wcie extremely fond 
of then ow'ii])rivi leges and independency, and wcie 
desirous of exempting the initie from all subjection 
to the ciouii. 

A committee was elected by the lower house, 
as a couit of inquisition upon the clergy, and uas 
commonly denominated the committee of scanda- 
lous ministers. The politicians among the commons 
ueie apprized of the great importance of the pulpit 

lor 

’I Wliitlockc, p. 'V}. ' Rtisliwoi ih, vol. v. p. 351. 

' Ibid. p. 2UJ. ' Pjil. Him. vol. vii. p 383. Rushwordi. 
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for guiditigc the people ; the bigots were enraged chap. 
against tlie prelalical clergy ; and both of them 
knew that no established government could be over- i&w. 
thrown by strictly obseiving the principles ot jus- 
tice, equity, or clemency. The proceedings, there 
fore, of this famous committee, which continued for 
several years, were cruel and arbitrary, and made 
great havoc both on the church and the universities. 

They began with harassing, impiisoning, and mo- 
lestiqg the clergy ; and ended with sequestrating 
and ejecting them. In Order to join contumely to 
cruelty, they gave the sufferers the epithet of scan- 
dalous, and endeavoured to render them as odious 
as they were miserable.** The greatest vices, how- 
ever, which they could reproach to a great pai t of 
them, weie, bowing at the name of Jesus, placing 
the communion table in the east, re.iding the king’s 
ordeis foi sports on Sunday, and olhei ptactices, 
which the established govcinment, both in chuich 
and state, had strictly enjoined them. 

It may be worth observing, that ail historians, 
who lived near that age, or svhat pei haps is more 
decisive, all authors svlio have casually made men- 
tion of those public transactions, still repiesentthe 
civil disordcis and convulsions as pioceeding from 
religious controversy, and consiaer the political 
disputes about power and liberty, as entirely subor- 
dinate to the othei. It is true, li.td the king been 
able to support goveiniiieiil, and at the same time 
to abstain horn all invasion of national piivilcgcs, 
it seems not probable that the puiitans evei could 
have acquirca such authoiity as to oveitiiin the 
whole constitution : Yet so entire was the biibjection 
into which Charles was now fallen, that, bad not 
the wound been poisoned by the infusion of theolo- 
gical hatred, it must have admitted of an easy re- 
medy. Disuse of parliaments, impribonnients and 
prosecution of members, ship-money, anarbitiary 

administration ; 

* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 199 ’ WhitlocLe, p. 1S2* May, p. 81 « 
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® P* ‘id ministration ; these were loudly cninpl.iincd of: 

ihit the gricv.inccs nliich tended cliiclly to iidlairie 
164U. the pailiaiiiciit :iitd nation, cspeci.dly the latter, 
^>ere the sniplicc, the lads placed about the altai, 
the bows exacted on approaching it, the liturgy, the 
breach of the subliatli, embroidered copes, lawn 
sleeves, the use oi the ring ni niniiiage, and ol the 
cioss in hajitisiii. On account of these, \vere the 
popular Icadets content to throw the government 
Jiito such \iulent cotivuKions ; and, to the disgrace 
of that age, and of this island, it must be ackff’iow- 
ledged, that the disotdcis in Scotland entirely, and 
those in England mostly, piocccded from so mean 
and conleniptiblc an oi igm.* « 

iSoMF peisotis, paitial to the patriots of this age. 
Lave vcnluied to put them in halance with the most 
dlusti ions chat ncteis ot antiquity; .ind mentioned 
the names of Pyni. Hamliden, Vane, as a just pa- 
tallel to those of (lato, Jbutus, Cassius. Piufound 
capacity, indeed, undaunted com age, extensive cn- 
tei prise; in these pailiculais peih.ips the Roman 
do not nnich surpa«s the English woilhies: But 
w li.il a dilleicnce. vlicn the discoiiisc, conduct, coii- 
veis.iiiuii, .ind prisale as well as public beliavioui 
o( both arc inspected I Compaie only one ciicuin- 
stance, and consider its consequences 'I’he leisurt 
oi those noble ancients was totally employed in the 
study ol Ciccian eloquence and pliilosophy , in tin. 
cultivation of polite Ictteis and civili/cd society 
The whole disconise and language of the modems 
weie polluted with mysterious jaigon, and full ol 
the lowest and mo t vulgar hypocrisy. 

Tiif 

" I Old (.laiciidoii, ' nl. I. ]). ^31, says, that the parliauienldiy 
(ml) uerc not ii^ucd jho'>t ihe ciuiie aholitiuii of Lpistopaty 
7/icv weie only t'.c ii'otaiiti humrh men, as tlicy were called, who 
insisted Oil that iiiei'>iin. But those who wcie w'llliiig to retain 
bishops, insisted on icdtiLii"' then auiliontv to a low ebb ; as welt 
d^ on ■ibolisliiii;; the ceretiionies of worship and sestnients of the 
slcijTv. The tout’ overss , iherclure, hetsseen the parties was al- 
most wholly ihcolog!(.ai, .iiid that ol the must riivploui and lid i 
cnio'is Lind. 
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Thf laws, as ihey stood at picscnt, pi otccled c h A p. 
the chinch, but they exposed the catholics to the 
utmost I age ol the puiiUns, and these unhappy *^io 
jeligioiiisLs, so obnoxious to the prevailing <.001, 
could not hope to leniain long unmolested. 'IMie 
voluntary coiitrihuliou which they had made, in 
ordei to assist the king in his ivar against the Scot- 
tish covenanters, was inquired into, and icpreseiit- 
cd as the gic.itest eaoiimty.* By an addiess lioin 
the epmmons, all olTicers of that religion were re- 
moved from the aimy, and application was made to 
the king loi seizing two-thnds of the lands of re- 
cusants , a pioportiuii to wliicti, by law', he was en- 
titled, hut wh^ch lie had always allow'cd llicin to 
possess ujjon easy comjiositions. 'Flic evecution 
of the seveie and bloody laws against piiesls was 
insisted on And one Goodman a jesuil, who was 
lound ill pi ison, was condemned to a capital puiiislt- 
ment Ghailes however, agiecably to his pi inci- 
plcs, scrupled to sign the wai i .uit tor his execution ; 
and the cuiiiiuoiisc.xpicsscd gie.it icsciitmeiilon the 
occasion ^ Theic lemaius .1 singiilai petition ol 
Goodman, begging to be li.iiigcd, r.itlier prove a 
souice of conlenlioii between the kiiig .mtl his 
people * lie escaped w'ith his life , but it seems 
snore probable lliat he was oscilooked amidst aflaiis 
of gi cater consequence, than that such miiclent- 
mg liatied would be soitened by any consideration 
ol hib coinage and gcneiositv. 

Foil soiiiu )ears, Gon, a Scotclinian, aftcrivards, 

Rosclti, an llalian, had openly lesidcd at Loudon, 

-Old Ircquciitcd the couit, as vested with a coiniiiis- 
sion from llic pojie The queen’s zeal, and her 
tulhority with hci husband, had been the cause ol 

tins 


* Husliwortli, \ol. \, p. IGO. 

^ IcJein, ibid. p. 1 58, lay. NjIsoii, vol. 1 . p. 739. 

' Kushwortli, vol. v, p. I 66 . Nalboii, vol. 1 . p. 749. 
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CHAP, this imprudence, so oflensive to the i^ation.* But 
the spirit of bigotry notv rose too high to pcimit 
1640 . any lunger such indulgences." 

Hayward, a justice of peace, having been 
wounded, when employed in the exercise of his 
oflice, by one James, a catholic madman, this enor< 
niity as ascribed to the popery, not to the phi enzy, 
of the assassin ; and gieat alarms seized the nation 
and pailiaiiient.*^ An universal conspiiacy of the 
papists was supposed to have taken place ; and 
every man, for some da>s, imagined that he had a 
sword at his throat Though some persons of family 
and distinction were still attached to the catholic 
supeistition, it is ceitain that the niynbers of that 
sect did not amount to the lortieth part of the 
nation: And the fiequent panics to which men, 
during this period, weie so subject on account of 
the catholics, weie less the effects of fear, than of 
extiemc lage and aversion entei tamed against them. 

Tur queen n other ol Fiance, having been forced 
into baiiisliinent by some court-inti igues, h.id retiied 
into England ; and expected shelter, amidst her 
present disti esses, in the dominiom ofhei daughter 
and son-in-law. But though she behaved in the 
most inoGensive manner, she was insulted by the 
populace on .iccount of liei leligion ; and was even 
till eatened w ith wor e treatment. 1 he-eai 1 of Hoh 
land, lieutenant of Middlesex, had ordeied a bun- 
dled musqneteers to guaid hei ; but hnding that 
they had imbibed the same prejudices with the rest 

of 

* It is now known Froni the Clarendon papers, that the Ling bad 

also an aiitlionsed agent who icsided at Rome His name was 
Bret, and tiis duel business was to iicgotiatewith the pope concern- 
ing indulgences to llie catholics, and to engage the catholics in re- 
turn to be good and loyal subjects. But this whole matter, though 
very innocent, was most careiully kept secret. The king says, 
that he believed Biet to be as much his as any papist could be. 
See p. 348. 354. ^ Rushworth, vul. v. p. 301. 

* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 349. Rushworth, vol. v. p. 57. 
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ol theircountrymen,and were unwillingly employed c hap. 
• in such a service, he laid the case before the liou&e 
of peers ; foi the king's authority was now enthely 
anndiilatcd. lie represented the indignity of the 
action, that so great a princess, mother to the king 
of Fiance, and to the queens of Spain and Eng- 
land, should be affronted by the multitude. 11c 
obseivedthe indelible reproach which would fall 
upon the nation, if that unfortunate queen should 
sufl'er any violence from the misguided zeal of the 
people. He uiged the sacred rights of hospitality 
due to every one, much moie to .i person in dis- 
tiess, of so high a rank, with whom the nation 
wassoneaily cyinnectcd. The peers thought pro- 
pel to communicate the matter to the commons, 
whose authority over the people was absolute. The 
commons agreed to the necessity of protecting the 
queen-mother; but at the same time piaycd, that 
hlie might be desiied to depart the kingdom * “ For 
*’ the quieting those jealousies in the heaits of his 
“ majesty’s well affected subjects, occasioned by 
some ill instruments about that queen’s person, hy 
" the flowing of priests and papists to her house, 

** and by the use and practice of the idolatry of the 
‘ mass, and exeicisc of other superstitious services 
“ of the Roiiiisli church, to the gieat scandal of 
tiue religion.’”* 

Charles, in the former part of his reign, had 
endeavoured to overcome the intract.ible and en- 
croaching spii it of the commons, by a perseverance 
in his own measures, by a stately dignity oi beli.v 
Mour, and by maintaining, at their utmost height, 
and even pci haps stretching beyond former piece- 
deiit, the rights of his pierogative. Finding, by 
experience, how unsuccessful those measures had 
proved, and observing the low condition to which 
he was now reduced, lie resolved to altei his whole 

conduct, 


* Rushworth, vol. v. p. S67. 
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Tonnage 

and 

poiindiigi' 


Y. conduct, and to rciraln the confidence of his people, 
bt' pliahleiie^s, by concessions, and by a total con- 
1040 . formitv to their inclin.iliuns and picjiidices. It may 
safely be aveircd, that this new extieiiie into which 
the kintr, for want of propn counsel oi support, 
was failcn became no less (lan>rcious to the coirti- 
tiition, and p..'rn ^.loiis to public peace, than the 
other in nliiLh he had so long and so unfuiUinatcly 
pel severed. 

The pietensions with reg.nd to tonnage and 
poundage neie levived, and with ceitam assifrancc 
oi success by the coiiiiiious.^ The Icv' iiig of these 
duties, as loimcily, wiihunt con cut of pailianient, 
and even i.ici casing them at pkasui^:, nas such Pi\ 
incungiu't> in a fice constitution, nheie the people, 
by tie'll fundameatal piivileges, cannot be ta\(.d 
blit by then onnc'ir.cnt, as could no longer be 
endured by these jealoux pa'ions of libcity In the 
piea iiblc thcicfoie to the bill, bv nh.ch the com- 
mons gi anted these duties lO the king, they look 
caic, in the stiongest uiJ iiu st positive terms, to as- 
set t then o\Mi light ol b.siowing this gift, and to 
divest tlie Clown oi ail iidi'pendcnt title ul assuming 
it. And that thsy might increase, oi rather finally 
ii\, the enliic dep'.'iid.'ncc a id suhjectioii ol the 
king, thev solid these di. tics only lot two months, 
and aliei uaid’, lioin tinu* to ii ' e, lenened their 
giants toi V Cl \ slioit p iiods ^ Chailes in older to 
show that he eutci tamed no intention ever again to 

sepal ate 


'Itappciis iintlh.it the coiiimnns, though now entii cl y mas- 
ters, ahiihslicil tl c new ini|Misiiioiis of Janies, aj'.iiiisi whicli tiiey 
hid roiiiiLil) so luinlly cu.iiplaiiiu! A cert.iin jiinur ih.it the rates 
ol customs, seillc.! hy that niiiice, tvcic m most iiwiaiices just, and 
propurtiniiul to ilie new piicc ol co.iiiiiodiiics. Tlicy seem i atlier 
lu h.i\i occii low . Scejourii KUli \ii^. 

' It w IS an mslniLiion given by the lioiisc to tlie committee 
w'hic!i h allied one ol these bilis, to tatLC.iic that the rates upon 
espuitalioii iii.iy he as light as possible , and upon importation, as 
he > as ir ide w ill bear a punil lliai the nature of coinincrce be- 
gan now to be utidcrstood* Jvurn, 1 June Ib-ll. 
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separate fiitnscirfrom his pailiameut, passed tins iin- chap. 
puitjiit hill without any scruple oi hesitatiuii ^ 

W i rii repaid to tlic bill loi t: ten iial pariiaii'eiits, iii4(i. 
he made a little ddil* 'i!ty. ii\ .in old staLutc. p.isscd 
dining the leign ol I'llwaicI Jil. it lud been enact- 
ed, that pai liamcnts shoi'ld be held once c\ciy year, 

OI moie Ireqiicntlv il nccei.-».ii y lUil as no provi- 
sion had been made in case ol lailuic. and no 
'pi ccisc method pointed out loi CNCCiitioii , this sta- 
tute had been considered nieiely as a gctieial dccla- 
laiioif. and was ilispenseil with at pie i'^ me Tiic 
delect was supplied by those vigilant patriots who 
now assumed the leins of gos’ei nment. It w.‘s en- 
acted, that if khe c'lanculloi, who was first hnimj 
under seveic penalties, laded to issue wTits hy the 
thud of Scpteniljii Incveiv thud year, aiiytwehu 
OI iiioie of ihc peers should he impowered toexeit 
this authoiilv' In dclaidl of the peei«, that the 
slienfls, iniyois, h.nlllls. Sc.c should summon the 
holers' And in then deraiilt, th.it the \otcrs them- 
selves shonld meet and proceed to the election of 
Tiiembeis, in the same manriei, as il writs h.*tl been 
ie,j;iilai ly issueil Iiom the ciowii. Noi could the 
pailianient, aftei it was as<-euibled, be adjourned, 
pioiogued, or dissolved, without then own consent, 
iliiinig the space ol Idry clays. Ky this hill, sfinic 
(i[ the nolilest and must valuahle pierogatives ol the 
eiow'ii wci c 1 elicnched ; hut at the same time no- 
tliing could be nioie iieccssaiy than such a statute, 
l^)l completing a regul.ir plan ol’ law .iiid liheity. 

A gieat reluctance to assemble paihaments must be 
especteil in the king; wheic these assenihlies, as oi 
late, establish it as a ma\ini to cairy tlieii scintiny 
into evciy pait of govcniuient. Dtiiinu: long iii- 
termissions oi pailiamcrit, giievances and abuses, as 
Was lound by lecent e.xpenence, would iiatiiially 
creep in ; and it would even become ncccssai y for 

the 

* CJarendoo, vol. i, p. 208 . 
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C H A P. the king and council to exert a gieat discretioiiat y 
authority, and by acts of state to supply, hi every 
1640 . emergence, the legislative power, whose meeting was 
so uncertain and precarious. Charles, finding that 
nothing less would satisfy his parliament and people, 
at last gave his assent to this bill, which produced so 
great an innovation in the constitution.*’ Solemn 
thanks were presented him by both houses. Great 
rejoicings were expiessed both in the city and 
throughout the nation. And mighty professions 
were every whei e made of giatitude and mutu&l re- 
turns of supply and conEdence. This concession ol 
the king, it must be owned, was not entirely volmi- 
taiy : It was of a nature too importaift to be volun- 
tary. The sole inference which his partisans weic 
entitled todraw fiom the submissions so franklymadc 
to present necessity, was, that he had certainly adopt- 
ed a new plan of government, and for the future 
was resolved, by eveiy indulgence, to acquire the 
conEdence and affections of his people. 

CuARtLs thought, that what concessions svere 
made to the public were of little consequence, if no 
gratifications ivere bestowed on individuals, who had 
acquired the diiectionof public counsels and deter- 
minations. A change ol ministers as w'ell as of mea- 
sures was therefore resolved on. In one day several 
new privy-counsellors were sworn ; the eails ol 
ficrtford, BedfoixJ, Essex, Bristol ; the lords Say, 
Saville, Kimbolton • Within a few days after was 
admitted the eai 1 of Warwic.' All these noblemen 
were of the popular party ; and some of them 
aftei wards, when matters were pushed to extremities 
by the commons, proved the greatest support ui 
monarchy. 

JuxoN, bishop of London, who had never de- 
sired the treasurer’s stall, now earnestly solicited foi 

leave 

Clarendoii, ^ol. i. p. 300. WliitloLkc, p. 3d. Ruslmculli. 
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leave to resign it, and retire to the care of that tur- C H A p. 
• buient diocese committed to him. 1 lie king gave 
his consent ; and it is lemaikable, that duiing all ib4(i!> 
the severe inqitnies earned on against the conduct 
of ministers and prelates, the mild and prudent vu- 
tues of this man, who boic both these invidious 
characters, remained unmolested. It was intended 
that Bedford, a popular man of great authority, as 
well as wisdom and moderation, should succeed 
Juxon: But that nobleman, unfortunately both for 
king and people, died about this very time. By 
some promotious, place was made for St. John, ho 
was cieatcd solicitor-genera). Hollis was to be 
made seci etary^f state, in the room of Windebanlc, 
who had fled : Pyin, chancellor of the exchequer, 
in the room of lord Cottington, who had resigned : 

Lord Say, master of the watds, in the room of the 
same nobleman : The eat 1 of Essex, governor ; and 
Hambden, tutor to the prince.' 

What retarded the execution of these projected 
changes was, the difliculty of satisfying all those 
who, from their activity andauthoiity in parliament, 
had pretensions for offices, and who still had it in 
their power to embarrass and distress the public 
measures. Their associates too in popularity, whom 
the king intended to distinguish by his favour, svere 
unwilling to undergo the repioach of having driven 
a sepal. ite bargain, and ol sacriheing to their oivn 
ambitious views, the cause of the nation. And as 
they were sensible, that they must owe their piefer- 
inent entirely to their weight and consideration in 
pailiament, they were most of them lesolved still to 
adhere to that assembly, and both to promote its 
authority, and to pieseive their own credit in it. 

On all occasions, they had no other advice to give 
the king, than to allow himself to be directed by 
his gieat council ; or in other words, to resign 

himself 
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himself passively to theii guidance and government. , 
And Ghailcs luund, that, instead of acquiring 
fiiends by the honouis and odlccs svhich he should 
bestow, he should only arm his enemies with nioie 
power to hint him. 

Tut end on which the king was most intent 
in changing iiiinisters was, to save the lile of the carl 
ofStralfoid, and to mollify, by these indulgences, 
the 1 age of his most litnous piosecutois. lint so 
high was that nobleman's leputation for expeiience 
and capacity, that all the new counsellors and in- 
tended ministers plainly saw, lh.it if he esc.iped 
their \cnge.ince, he must return into favoiii aiul 
authority ; and they rcgaided his dcAth as the only 
security which they could have, both loi the esta- 
blishment ol then picscnt power, and foi success m 
their future enterprises. His impeachment, theie* 
fore was pushed on with the utmost vigoui ; andaltci 
long and solemn picpaiatiuns was hiuught to a hnal 
issue. 

Iaimkoiatfiy after SU afford was sequestered 
from pailiaiiicnt, and coniincd in the Towei, a 
committee of thirteen was chosen by the lowci 
house, and entrusted AVith the oflice ol pieyj.irin" » 
charge against him. These, joined to .i small com- 
mittee of lords, were vested with authority to exa- 
mine all witnesses, to call for every papei, and to 
use any means of scrutiny, with regard to anv pait 
of the carl's behavioui and cnncliicl.™ Altci so 
general and unbounded an inquisition, exercised hs 
such powerful and implacable enemies, a in.in must 
have been very cautious or very innocent, not to 
afford, during the whole course of his life, some 
matter of accusation against liitn. 

Til IS committee, by direction Horn both houses 
took an oath of secrecy; a piactice vet y unusual, 
and Avhich gave them the appeal ance oi conspna' 

toi s, 
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^ tors, more than ministers of justice." But the iiitcn- C ii A p. 
tioii ol tliis strictness to iciulei it iiiuiediHiLiilt 
foi the ejtl to elude then* search, oi prep.ue lor is 4 o. 
Ins justification. 

Appmcat ION ivns made to the king, that he 
would allow this couiinittee to exaiuiiie privy-couii- 
sellois with icgaid to opinions delis eied at Lite 
hoard . A concession which Chai Ics unwarily made, 
and which thenceloith banished all mutual conh- 
dence fiom the delibeiations ol council ; W'heic 
every*niaii is supposed to have cnliie liecdom, with- 
out fear of lutuie punishment or inquiry, of pro- 
posiiin; any expedient, questioning any opinion, oi 
suppoi ling any* argument." 

8 IP Geoige Ratclifle, the earl’s intimate fiicnd 
and coiihdcnt, was accused of high treason, sent for 
honi Ireland, and coiiiuiittcd to close custody'. As 
no charge cvei appeared or was pi osecuted against 
him, it is impossible to give a moi c charitable inter* 
pretation to this ineasuie, than that the commons 
thereby intended to deprive Strafiord, in his present 
distress, ol the assistance of his bcstfiiend, who was 
most enabled, by his testimony, to justify the inno- 
cence of his patron's conduct and behavioui.*’ 

Whin intelligence an ived in Iiclandoftlie plans 
laid toi Stiaflord’s juin, the liish house of coiii- 
iiions, liioiigb they had very lately' bestowed ample 
pi .uses on his <idininislialion, euteied into all the 
violent (ouncil.s against him, and prcpaicd a repre- 
sentation of the miserable state into which, by Ins 
misconduct, they supposed the kingdom to be fallen* 

They sent ovei a committee to London, to assist in 
the prosecution of their unfoitunate govcinoi ; and 
hy jiiLiniations fioni this cominitlee, who entered 
uito close confederacy with the populai leadcis iii 
hiigland, was eveiy ineasute of the lush jiaiba- 

iiicr.t 
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c H^A P. ment governed and directed. Impeachments, which • 
were never prosecuted, w'eie cairied up against sir 
ifrio. Richard Bolton, the chancellor, sir Gei ard Louther, 
chief justice, and Bramhall, bishop of Derry .1 
This step, w'hich iras an exact counterpart to the 
proceedings in England, served also the same pur- 
poses : It dcprivecTthe king of the ministers whom 
he must trusted ; it discouraged and ten iSed all the 
other ministers ; and it prevented those persons who 
were hest acquainted with Strafford's counsels from 
giving evidence in his favour before the English 
parliament. 

1S41. T H £ bishops, being forbidden by the ancient ca- 
nons to assist in trials for life, and being unwilling, 
by any opposition, to irritate the commons, who 
were already much prejudiced against them, thought 
proper, of themselves, to withdraw.' The com- 
mons also voted, that the new-created pecis ought 
to' have no voice in this trial ; because the accusa- 
tion being agreed to while they were commoneis, 
their consent to it was implied with that of all the 
commons of England. >^'otwithstandiug this deci- 
sion, which was meant only to deprive Strafford oi 
so many fi lends, lord Seymour, and some others, 
still continued to keep their seat ; nor was their 
right to it any farther questioned.* 

To bestow the greater solemnity on this import- 
ant trial, scaffolds Wre erected inWestminster-nall ; 
where both houses sat, the one as accusers, the 
other as judges. Besides the chair of state, a close 
gallery was prepared for the king and queen, who 
attended during the whole trial.' 

An accusation carried on by the united effort of 
three kingdoms against one man, unprotected by 
power, unassisted by counsel, discountenanced by 

authority, 

* Riishwortli, vol. v. p. 214. ' Clarendon, vol. 1 . p. 2l6. 
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autliority, was likely to prove a very unequal con- CHAP, 
test. Yet such were the capacity, jrenius, presence 
of mind, displayed hy this magnanimous statesman, isii. 
that, while argument, and leason, and law, had any 
place, he obtained an uiidisputeckvictory. And he 
peiishcd at last, ovei whelmed anil still unsubdued, 
by the open violence of his fierce and uni denting 
antagonists. 

The articles of impeachment against Straflord March 
arc twenty-eight in number ; and regard his con- 
duct as president of the council of York, as de- 
puty or lieutenant of Ireland, and as counselloi or 
commander in England. But though four months 
ivere eniployefl by the managers in framing the ac- 
cusation, and all Strafford’s answers were extempo- 
lary ; it appears fiom comparison, not only that he 
was free from tlie ciiiue of treason, of which there 
IS not the least appearance, but that his conduct, 

Tiiaking allowance ior human infirmities, exposed 
to such scveie sciutiny, was imiocent, and even lau- 
dable. 

The powers of the northein council, while he 
w.as president, hud been extended by the king’s in- 
structions beyond w hat formerly had been practised: 

But that court being at fii st instituted by a stretch of 
ro}.il prerogative, rt had been usual for the prince 
to vary Ins instiuctiuns ; and the laigcsL authority 
LOinmittcrl to it, w'us altogether as legal as the most 
moderate and most limited. Nor w'as it reasonable 
to conclude, that Strafford had used any art to pro- 
cuie those extensive powers; since he never once 
sat as president, or exercised one act of jurisdiction, 
after he was invested with the authority so much 
complained of." 

In the government of Ireland, his administra- 
tion had been equally promotivc of his master’s in- 
terests, and that of the subjects committed to his 

care. 

A 
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care. A large debt be had paid olT' He had left i , 
considerable sum in the exchequer • The revenue, 
lu-ii winch never bclore answered llie charges of govei n- 
inent, was now raised tu be equal to them.* A 
small standing .trmy, foiinerly kept in no order, was 
augmentLd, .ind was govei tied by exact discipline: 
And a gicat foice was there laised and paid, foi the 
suppoit of the king's authoiity against the Scottish 
covenanters. 

Industry, and all the arts of peace, were jiitro- 
duced among that rude people: The shipping ol 
the kinnrdom augmented a hundred fold:* The 
customs Ltipled upon the same rates ^ The exports 
double ill value to the impoi ts . ManuVactui es, put li- 
cularly that of linen, introduced and promoted * 
Agiiciilturc, by means ol the English and Scottish 
plantations, gradu.illy advancing : The protestant 
religion encouraged, without the persecution oi 
discontent of the catholics. 

Th t, springs of authority he had enforced without 
overstraining them. Discretional y acts of jurisdic- 
tion, indeed, he had often exerted, by holding 
coiiits-nuillal, billeting soldleis, deciding causes 
upon p.iper-petitious belore the council, issuing pio- 
cbiniaLions, and punishing their inlraction But 
disci ction.try authoiity, during that age, was usually 
exercised even in England. In Ireland, it was still 
inoie icquisito, among a rude people, not yet tho- 
roughly suliducd, averse to the 1 eligion and manners 
ol then conquerors, ready on all occasions to 1 elapse 
qilo I ebellion and disorder. While the managers 
of the commons demanded, every moment, that the 
deputy’s conduct should be exaiiiiiied by the line of 
iigid law and seveie piinclples , he appealed still 
to the practice of all foirner deputies, and to the 
uncontrollable necessity of his siticition. 

So 

* Riishnortli, vol. iv. p. 120. 217 Warwitt, p. 115. 
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So great tvas his art of managing elections and c H A ?. 
* balancing parties, that he had engaged the Irish 
parliament to vote whatever was necessary, both for ic4t. 
the payment of former debts, and for support of the 
new-levied army ; nor had he ever been reduced to 
the illegal expedients practised in England, for the 
supply of public necessities. No imputation of ra- 
pacity could justly lie against his administration, 
iinine instances of imperious eiraressions, and even 
actions, may lie met with. The case of lord 
Mouiftnorris, of all those which were collected with 
so much industry, is the most flagrant and the least 
excusable. 

It had been vreported at the table of lord chan- 
cellor Loftus^ that Annesley, one of the deputy’s 
attendaptSy in moving a stool, had sorely hurt his 
master’s foot, who vras at that time a£9icted with the 
gout. Perhaps, said Mountnorris, who was present 
at table, it was done in revenge of that public affront, 
which my lord deputy formerly put upon him: But 

HE HAS A BROTHER WHO WOULD NOT HAVE 
I AXEN SUCH A REVENGE. This CRsual, and seem- 
ingly innocent, at least amb^uous, expression, was 
1 sported to Strafl'ord, who, on pretence that such a 
suggestion might prompt Annesley to avenge him- 
sell in another manner, ordered Mountnorris, who 
\ias an ofliccr, to be tried by a court-mai tial for mu- 
tiny and sedition against his general. Thccouit, 
which consisted oi the chief officers of the army, 
found the crime to he capital, and condemned that 
nobleman to lose his head.* 

In vain did Sti afford plead, in bis own defence^'' 
against this article of impeachment, that the sentence 
of Mountnorris was the deed, and that too unani- 
mous, of the couit, not the act of the deputy ; that 
he spake not to a member of the court noi voted in 
the cause, but sat uncovered as a paity, and then 

immediately 
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CHAP, immediately wilhdiew, to leave them to their free- 
dom ; .that, sensible of the iniquity of the sentence, 
IS 41 . he piocuied his majesty’s free paidon to Mount- 
iiorris ; and that he did not even keep that noble- 
man a moment in suspence with rep;ard to his fate, 
but inst.)i]tly told him, that he himself would sooner 
lose his right hand than execute such a sentence, nor 
was his loidship’s life in any danger. In vain did 
Stradord’s fiiends add, as a further apology, that 
Alountnorris was a man of an infamous character, 
who paid couit, by the lowest adulation, to aU de- 
puties, while present ; and blackened their charac- 
ter, by the vilest calumnies, when recalled : And 
that Stiafloid, expecting like treatu^ent, had used 
this expedient for no other pin pose than to subdue 
the petulant spli it of the man. These excuses alle- 
viate the guiit; but tiieie still remains enough to 
pi ove, that the mind of the deputy, though great 
and firm, had not been a little debauched by the 
riot of absolute power and unconti oiled authoiity. 

WuLN Stranoid was called over to England, he 
found eveiy thing fallen into such confusion, by the 
open icbellion of the Scots, and the secret discon- 
tents of the English, that, if he bad counselled or 
executed any violent measure, he might perhaps 
have been able to apologise for his conduct, from 
the great law of necessity, which admits not, while 
the necessity is extreme, of any scruple, ceremony, 
or delav.'’ Butin fact, no illeoral advice or action 
was pioved against him; and the whole amount of 
his guilt, during this period, was some peevish, or 
Hit most, imperious expressions, which, amidst such 
despeiate extremities, and during a bad state of 
health, had unhappily fallen from him. 

If Strafibid’s apology was, in the main, so sa- 
tisfactory when he pleaded to each particular article 
of the charge, his victory was still more decisive 

when 
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wlien he brought the whole together and repelled chap. 
the imputation of treason; the crime which the 
commons would infer from tlie full view of his con- 
duct and behaviour. Of all species of guilt the 
law of England had, with the most scrupulous ex- 
actness, defined that oC treason; because on that 
side it was found most necessary to pi otect the sub- 
ject against the violence of the king and of his mini- 
sters. In the famous statute of £d\v.ird 111. all the 
kinds of treason are enumerated, and every other 
crinfh, besides such as are there expressly mentioned, 
is carefully excluded from that appellation. But 
with regard to this guilt, An endeavour to subvert 
the fundamental laws^ the statute of treasons is to- 
tally silent: And arbitrarily to introduce it into the 
fatal catalogue, is itself a subversion of all law ; 
and, under colour of defending libeity, reverses a 
statute the best calculated for the security of liberty 
that had ever been enacted by an V^nglish parlia- 
ment. 

As this species of treason, discovered by the com- 
mons, is entirely new and unknown to the laws ; 
so is the species of proof by which they pretend to 
fix that guilt upon the prisoner. They have In- 
vented a kind of accumulative or constructive evi- 
dence, by which many actions, eithei totally inno- 
cent in themselves, or criminal in a much inferior 
degree, shall, when united, amount to treason, and 
subject the person to the highest penalties infiicted 
by the law. A hasty and unguarded word, a i-ash 
and passionate action, assisted by the malevolent 
fancy of the accuser, and tortured by doubtful con- 
structions, is transmuted into the deepest guilt ; and 
the lives and fortunes of the whole nation, no longer 
protected by justice, are subjected to arbitrary will 
and pleasure. 

“ Whekf. has this species of guilt lain so long 
“ concealed ?" said Strafiord in conclusion: Where 

has this fire been so long buried, duiing'so many 

D d E “ centuries. 
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c H A p. centuries, that no smoke should appear till 'it 
“ burst out at once, to consume me and my child- 
1641. “ ren? Better it were to live under no law at al], 
“ and, by the maxims of cautious prudence, to 
** conform ourselves, the best we can, to the arbi- 
“ trary will of a master ; than fancy we have a law 
“ on which we can rely, and find at last, that this 
“ law shall inflict a punishment precedent to the 
“ promulgation, and try us by maxims unheard of 
till the very moment of the prosecution. If 1 sail 
“ on the Thames, and split my vessel on an andhor ; 
“ in case there be no buoy to give warning, the 
party shall pay me damages : But, if the anchor 
“ be marked out, then is the striking on it at my 
“ own peril. Where is the mark set upon this 
crime ? Where the token by which 1 should dis- 
'< cover it ? It has lain concealed under water; and 
“ no human prudence, no human innocence, could 
“ save me from the destruction with which 1 am at 
“ present threatened. 

“It is now full two hundred and forty years 
“ since treasons were defined ; and so long has it 
“ been since any man was touched to this extent 
“ upon this crime, before myself. We have lived, 
“ iny lords, happily to ourselves at home: We 
“ have lived gloriously abroad to the world : Let 
“ us be content with what our fathers have left us : 
“ Let not our ambition carry ns to be more learned 
“ than they were, in these killing and destructive 
“ arts. Great wisdom it will be in your lordships. 
“ and just providence, for yourselves, for youi 
posterities, for the whole kingdom, to cast from 
“ you, into the fire, these bloody and mysterious 
“ volumes of arbitrary and constructive treasons, as 
the primitive Christians did their books of cu- 
“ rious arts, and betake yourselves to the plain let- 
“ ter of the statute, which tells you where the crime 
“ is, and points out to you the path by which you 
“ may avoid it. 
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Let us not, to our own destruction, awake chap. 
<< those sleeping lions, by rattling up a company of 
“ old recoras, which have lain for so many ages, by i64i. 

“ the wall, forgotten and neglected. To all my 
afflictions, add not this, my lords, the most se- 
“ vere of any ; that I, for my other sins, not fut 
my treasons, be the means of introducing a pre- 
'* cedent so pernicious to the laws and liberties of 
“ my native country. 

“ Howeveh, these gentlemen at the bar say they 
** sp^ak for the commonwealth; and they believe 
“ so ; Yet, under favour, it is 1 who, in this parti- 
“ cular, speak for the commonwealth. Precedents, 
like those wltich are endeavoured to be established 
“ against me, must draw along such inconveniencies 
and miseries, that, in a few years, the kingdom 
“ will be in the condition expressed in a statute of 
“ Heniy IV. ; and no man shall know by what rule 
to govern his words and actions. 

IMPOSE not, my lords, difficulties insurmount- 
“ able upon ministers of state, nor disable them from 
serving with cheerfulness their king and country. 

“ If you examine them, and under such severe pe- 
“ iialties, by eveiy grain, by every little weight, 

“ the scrutiny will be intolerable. The public al- 
“ fairs of the kingdom must be left waste ; and no 
“ wise man, who has any honour or fortune to lose, 
will ever engage himself in such dieadful, such 
** unknown peril& 

My lords, 1 have now troubled your lordships 
“ a great deal longer than 1 should have done. 

“ Vv ere it not for the interest of these pledges, 

“ which a saint in heaven left me, 1 should be 
“ loth” — Here he pointed to his children, and 
his weeping stopped him — ** What 1 forfeit for 
“ myself it is notning : But, I confess, that my in- 
“ discretion should forfeit for them, it wounds me 
** very deeply. You will be pleased to jwrdon my 

infirmity ; 
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c B A p. “ iufirmUy: Something I should have said; but . 
I see 1 shall not be 3>le, and therefore I shall 
i«4t. ** leave it. 

“ And now, my lords, I thank God, I have 
“ been, hy'his blessing, sufficiently instructed in the 
“ extreme vanity oi all temporary enjoyments, com> 
pared to the importance of our eternal duration. 
And so, my lords, even so, with all humility, 

“ and with all tranquillity of mind, 1 submit, clearly 
and freely, to your judgments : And whether 
' “ that righteous doom shall he to life or death, 

I shall repose myself, lull of gratitude and con^ 

“ hdeiice, in the aims of the great Author of my 
“ existence."® ' 

Certainly, says Whitlocke,** with his usual 
candour, never any man acted such a part^ on such a 
theatrii with more wisdom, constancy, and eloquence, 
wilp. grealAr reason, judgment, and temper, and 
with a better grace in ail his words and actions, 
than did this great and excellent person; and he 
moved the hearts of all his auditors, some few ex- 
cepted, to remorse and pity- It is remarkable, that 
the hisiorian, who expresses himself in these terms, 
was himself chairnian of that committee which con- 
ducted the impeachment against this unfortunate 
statesman. The accusation and defence lasted eigh- 
teen days. The managers divided the several ai tides 
among them, and attacked the prisoner with all 
the weight of authority, with all the vehemence of 
rhetoric, with all the accuracy of long preparation. 
Strafford was obliged to speak with deference and 
reserve towards his most inveterate enemies, the 
commons, the Scottish nation, and the Irish par- 
liament. He took only a very short time, on 
each article, to recollect himself: Yet he alone, 
without assistance, mixing modesty and humility 
with firmness and vigour, made such a defence^ 

that' 
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that the commons saw it impossible, by a legal pio- c H A p. 
sedition, ever to obtain sentence against him. 

But the death of Strafford was too important a issi. 
stroke of party to be left unatteniptcd by any ex- 
pedient, however extraordinary Besides the gieat 
genius and authority of th^t minister, he had threat- 
ened some of the popular leaders with an impeach- 
.ment{ and, had he not, himself, been suddenly 

f irevcntcd by the impeachment of the commons, 
le h;td, that veiy day, it was thought, charged 
Fym, llambden, and others, with tieason, toi having " 
invited the Scots to invade England A bill of at- 
tiiiiidei Mas therefore biought into the lunci house 
immediately alter finishing these pleadings ; and 
picpaiatory to it, a new proof of the earl’s guilt 
was produced, in ordei to remove such scruples 
as might be entertained ivith rcgaid to a inetliod 
ot nroceediug so unusual and irregular. 

Si 11 Hem y Vane, secretary, had taken some notes 
ol a debate in council, after the dissolution of the 
last paiiiament; and being at a distance, he had 
sent the keys ot his cabinet, as was pi elended, to 
Ins sou, sir Heniy, in ordei to seatcli lor some 
papeis, which were necessary for completing a mar- 
iiagc hettlement. Young Vane, falling upon this 
papei of notes, deemed tiie inattei ol ilie ulinust 
unpoitance; and iminedtately conniiunicaled it to 
Pyni, who now pioduced the papei before the 
house of commons. The question betore the coun- 
cil was: Offensive or defensive war with the Scots. 

The king proposes this difficulty, “ But how can 
“ I undeitake offensive war, if I have no moic 
“ money?" The answer ascribed to Stiaffuid was 
in these words. “ Barrow of the city a hundred 
“ thousand pounds : Go on vigorously to levy 
“ship-money. Your majesty having tiied the af- 
“ factions of your people, you are absolved and 
“ loose from all rules ol government, aud may do 
4 “ what 
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C p. « what power will admit. Your majesty having 
** tried all ways, shall be acquitted betoie God and 
iMt. man. And you have an army in Ireland, which 
you may employ to reduce this kingdom to obe< 
“ dience : For I am confident the ^ots cannot 
" hold out five months.” There followed sonic 
counsels of Laud and Gottin^ton, equally violent, 
with regard to the king’s being absolved from all 
rules of government.” 

This paper, with all the circumstances of its dis- 
covery and communication, was pretended to be 
equivalent to two witnesses, and to be an unanswer- 
able proof of those pernicious counsels of Strafford, 
which tended to the subversion of the laws and con- 
stitution. It was replied by Strafford and his friends, 
That old Vane was his most inveterate and declaied 
enemy; and if the secretary himself, as was by far 
most probable, had willingly delivered to his son 
this paper of notes, to be communicated to Pym, 
this implied such a breach of oaths and of trust as 
rendered him totally unworthy of all credit: That 
the secretary’s deposition was at first exceedingly 
dubious: Upon two examinations, he could not 
remember any such words : Even the third time, 
his testimony was not positive, but imported only 
that Strafibrd had spoken such or such-like w'ords ; 
And words may be very like in sound, and differ 
much in sense ; nor ought the lives of men to depend 
upon grammatical criticisms of any expressions, 
much less of those which had been delivered by the 
speaker without premeditation, and committed by 
the hearer for any time, however short, to the un- 
certain record of memory. That, in the present 
case, changing This kingdom into that Kingdom^ a 
very slight alteration ! the earl’s discourse could re- 
gard nothing but Scotland, and implies no advice 

unworthy 

* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 383. 2SD,830, Iec. WhitlocLe, p. 41. 
Uay, p. 93. 
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unworthy of an English counsellor. Thnt even re- c H a p. 
• taining the expression, TItis Atn^<fom,the vrords may 
fairly De understood of Scotland, which alone uas leti. 
the kingdom that the debate regaided, and which 
alone had thrown off allegiance, and could be re- 
duced to obedience. That it could be proved, as 
well by the evidence of all the king’s ministers, as 
by the known disposition of the forces, that the in- 
tention never was to land the Irish army in England, 
but in Scotland. That of six other counsellors pre- 
sent, Laud and Windebank could ^ive no evidence ^ 
Northumberland, Hamilton, Cottington, and Jux- 
on, could recollect no such expression ; and the 
advice was to9 remarkable to be easily forgotten. 

That it was nowise probable such a desperate counsel 
would be openly delivered at the board, and before 
Northumberland, a person of that high rank, and 
whose attachments to the court were so much weaker 
than his connexions with the country. That though 
Noithumberland, and he alone, had recollected 
some such expression as that Of being absolved from 
tules of government, yet in such desperate extre- 
mities as those into which the king and kingdom 
were then fallen, a maxim of that nature, allowing 
it to be delivered by Strafford, may be defended 
upon principles the most favourable to law and 
liberty. And that nothing could be more iniqui- 
tous, than to extract an accusation of treason from 
an opinion simply proposed at the council-table, 
where all freedom of debate ought to be permitted, 
and where it was not unusual for the members, 
in order to draw forth the sentiments of others, to 
propose counsels very remote from their own secret 
advice and judgment * 

The evidence of secretary Vane, though exposed biu of 
to such unsurmountable objections, was the real 
cause of Strafford's unhappy fate ; and made the 
bill of attainder pass the commons with no greater 

opposition 


^ Riislm'ortli, vol. iv. p. HCO, 
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uv than that of fifty-iiine dissenting votes. • 

But there remained two other branches of the legis< 
iMU lature, the king and the lords, whose assent was 
requisite; and these, if left to their free judgment, 
it was easily ioreseen, tvoiild reject the bill without 
scruple or deliberation. To overcome this difficulty, 
the popular leaders employed expedients, for whicH 
they were beholden partly to their own industry, 
partly to the indiscretion of their adversaries. 

Nf.xT Sunday after the bill passed the compions, 
the puritanical pulpits resounded with declamations 
concerning the necessity of executing justice upon 
great delinquents.' The populace took the alarm. 
About six thousand men, aimed wftli swoids and 
cudgels, flocked from the city, and surrounded the 
houses of parliament." The names of the (ilty’nine 
commoners who had voted against the bill of attain- 
der were posted up under the title of Sit affot diatiSj 
and betrayers of their counity. These were exposed 
to all the insults of the ungovernable multitude. 
When any of the lords passed, the cry for Justice 
against Straffoid 1 esounded in their ears : And such 
as were suspected of friendship to that obnoxious 
minister, were sure to meet with menaces, not un- 
accompanied with symptoms of the most desperate 
resolutions in the fuiious populace.' 

Complaints in the house of commons being 
made against these violences as the must flagi.int 
breach of privilege, the ruling memliers, by their 
affected coolness and indifference, showed plainly 
that the populai' tumults were not disagreeable to 
the^." But a new discovery, made about this time, 
served to throw every thing into still greater flame 
and combustion. 

Some princip.'i I officers, Piercy,Jermyn, O’Neale, 
Goring, Wilmut, Pollard, Ashburnhain, partly at- 
tached 

* WhitbcLe, p. 43. '' Idem, ibid. 

' Clarcndoii,vol.i.p.932. 2>G. Ruilmortii,vol. v.p.218. 1^79. 

* Wlmlockc, ut Slip] a. 
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• tached to the court, partly disgusted Tvith the par- chap. 
liament, had formed a plan of engaging into the 
king's service the English army, whom they ob* iimi. 
served to be displeased at some marks of preference 
given by the commons to the Scots. For this pur- 
pose they entered into an association, took an oath 
of secresy, and kept a close correspondence with 
some of the king's servants. The form of a petition 
to the king and parliament was concerted ; and it 
was iptended to get this petition subscribed by the 
army. The petitioners there represent the great 
and unexampled concessions made by the king ior 
the security of public peace and liberty ; the endless 
demands of certain insatiable and tuibuicnt spirits, 
whom nothing less will content than a total subver- 
sion of the ancient constitution; the frequent tumults 
which these factious malcontents had excited, and 
which endangered the liberty of parliament. To 
prevent these mischiefs, the army ofiered to come 
up and guard that assembly. ** So shall the nation," 
as they express themselves in the conclusion, not 
“ only be vindicated from preceding innovations, 

“ but be secured from the future, which are 
“ threatened, and which are likely to produce more 
“ dangerous effects than the former.’’* The draught 
of this petition being conveyed to the king, he was 
prevailed on, somewhat imprudently, to cuunter- 
bign it himself, as a mark of his appiobation. But, 
as several difficulties occurred, the pi eject was laid 
aside two months before any public discovery was 
made of it. 

It was Goringwho betrayed the secret to the po- 
pular leaders. The alarm may easily be imagined 
which this intelligence conveyed. Petitions from 
the military to the civil power are always looked 
on as disguised, or rather undisguised commands ; 
and are of a nature widely different fioni petitions 

presented 

* Clarendon, toI. i. p. 347. WhiUocke, p. 43. 
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c i^A p. presented by any otlier rank of men. Pym opened , 
the matter in the house." On the first intimation 
i&u. of a discovery, Piercy concealed himself, and Jer< 
niyn withdrew beyond sea. This farther confirmed 
the suspicion of a dangerous conspiracy. Goring 
delivered his evidence before the house : Piercy 
wrote a lettei to his brother Nortliuniberland, con- 
fessing must of the particulars." Both their testi* 
monies agree with regard to the oath of secresy ; 
and as this ciicumstance had been denied by Pollaid, 
Ashburnham, and Wilmot, in all their e:lamina- 
tions, it was regarded as a new proof of some des- 
perate resolutions which had been taken. 

To convey more quickly the tenCir and indigna- 
tion at this plot, the commons voted, that a pro- 
testation should be signed by all the members. It 
w:is sent up to the lords, and signed by all of them, 
except Southampton and Robarts. Orders were 
given by the commons alone, without other autho- 
thuriCy, that it should be subset ibed by the whole 
nation. The protestation was in itself very inoffen- 
sive, even insigiiiHcant ; and contained nothing but 
general declaiations, that the subscribers would de- 
fend their religion and liberties." But It tended to 
increase the popular panic, and intimated, what was 
more expressly declared in the preamble, that these 
blessings were now exposed to the utmost peril. 

Alarms weie every day given of new conspira- 
cies In Lancashire, great multitudes of papists 
were assembling : Secret meetings were held by 
them in caves and under-ground in Surrey : They 
had entered into a plot to blow up the river with 
gun-powder, in oider to drown the city:^ Provi- 
sions of arms were making beyond sea : Sometimes 
France, sometimes Denmark, was forming designs 

against 

" Riislm’orth, vol. v. p. 240. * Idem, ibid. p. S55. 

“ Cbirciirlflii, vol. i. p. 252. Rush. vol. v. p. 241. WaruicL, 
p. lao. ' Dugdale, p, 69. Frauklyn, p. 901. 

'' bii Edu. Wiilkei, p. 349. 
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against the kingdom : and the populace, who are c ii a p. 
"always terrihed with present, and enraged with dis- 
taiit dangers, were still iarthcr animated in their de- 
inands of justice against the unfortniiate Strafford. 

The king came to the house of lords: And 
though he expiessed his resolution, for which he 
offered them any security, never again to employ 
Strafford in any branch of public business, he pro- 
fessed himself totally dissatisfied with regard to the 
circumstance of treason, and on that account de- 
claredllis difficulty in giving bis assent to the bill 
of attainder.' The commons took fire, and voted 
It a breach of privilege for the king to take notice 
of anv bill depending before the houses. Ghai les 
did not perceive that his attachment to Strafford 
was the chief motive for the bill; and that the 
greater proofs he gave of anxious concern for this 
minister, the more inevitable did he render his de- 
struction. 

About eighty peers had constantly attended 
Strafford’s trial ; but such apprehensions were en- 
tei tallied on account of the popular tumults, that 
only forty-five were piesent when I he bill of attain- 
der was brought into the house. Yet of these, nine- 
teen had the courage to vote against it.' A certain 
proof, that if entire freedom had been allowed, the 
lull had been rejected b> a great majority. 

In cairyiiig up the bill to the lords, St. John, 
the solicitor-general, advanced two topics, well-suit- 
ed to the fuiy of the times; that though the testi- 
mony against Sti afford were not clear, yet, in this 
way of bill, pi ivate satisfaction to each man’s con- 
science was sufficient, even should no evidence at 
all be produced ; and that the earl had no title to 
plead law', because he bad broken the law. It is 
true, added he, we give law to hares and 'deer ; for 
they are beasts of chase. But it was never accounted 

either 

5 Rushwonh, voL v. p. 23P. ' Whitlocke, p. 43. 
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^ uv cruel or unfair to destroy foxes or wolves 

wherever they can be found, for they are beasts of* 
SMI. prey.‘ 

After popular violence had prevailed over the 
lords, the same battery was next applied to force the 
king’s assent. The populace flocked about White- 
hall, and accompanied their demand of justice with 
the loudest clamours and most open menaces. Ru- 
mours of conspiracies against the parliament were 
anew spread abroad: Invasions and insurrections 
talked of: And the whole nation was raised into 
such a ferment as threatened some ^reat and immi- 
nent convulsion. On whichever side the king cast 
his eyes, he saw no resource or security. All his 
servants, consulting their own safety, rather than 
their mastei's honour, declined interposing with 
tlieir advice between him and his parliament. The 

3 ueen terrified with the appearance of so mighty a 
anger, and bearing formerly no good-will to Sti af- 
ford, was in tears, and pressed him to satisfy his 

n le in this demand, which, it was hoped, would 
y content them. Juxon alone, whose courage 
was not interior to his other virtues, ventured to 
advise him, if in his conscience be did not approve 
of the bill, by no means to assent to it." 

Strafford, hearing of Ghai les's i rresol ution and 
anxiety, took a very extraordinary step * He wrote 
a letter, in which he intreated the king, for the sake 
of public peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, 
however innocent, life, and to quiet the tumultuous 
people by granting them the request for which they 
were so importunate.* “ In this,” added he, “ my 
** consent will more acquit you to God than all the 
“ world can do besides. To a willing man there 
“ is no injury. And as, by God’s grace, I forgive 
** all the )vorld with a calmness and nieekness, of 

“ infinite 

’ Clarendon, vol. i. p 332. 

" Ibid. p. 357. Warwick, p. l60. 

* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 358. Rush. vol. v. 351. 
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** infinite contentment to my dislodging soul ; so, c H A P. 

Sir, to you I can lesign the life of this world 
“ witli all imaginable cheerfulness, in the just 
acknowledgment of your exceeding favours.'’ 

Perhaps Strafford hoped that this unusual instance 
uf generosity would engage the king still more 8tie> 
nuously to protect him : Perhaps he gave his life 
for lost; and finding himself in the hands of his 
enemies, and observing that Balfour, the lieutenant 
of the Tower, was devoted to the popular party,* 
he absolutely despaiied of escaping the multiplied 
dangers with which he was every way environed. 

We might ascribe this step to a noble effort of dis- 
interestedness, ^not unworthy the great mind of 
Sti afford, if the measure which he advised had not 
been, in the event, as pernicious to his master as it 
was immediately fatal to himself.' 

After the most violent anxiety and doubt, 

Charles at last granted a commission to four noble- 
men to give the loyal assent, in his name, to the 
bill: Flattering himself, piobably, in this extiemity 
of distress, that, as neithei his will consented to the 
deed, nor was his hand immediately engaged in it, 
lie was the more free from all the guilt which at- 
tended it. These commissioners he empowered, at 
the same time, to give his assent to the bill which 
rendered the parliament perpetual. 

The commons, from policy, rather than neces- 
sity, had embraced the expedient of paying the two 
aimies by borrowing money from the city ; and these 
loans they had repaid afterwards by ta.xes levied 
upon the people. The citizens, either of themselves 
or hy suggestion, began to start difficulties with re- 
gard to a faither loan which was demanded. We 
make no scruple of tiusting the pailiameiit, said 
they, were we certain that the parliament were to 
Continue till our repayment. But, in the present 

precarious 

* Whitlodce, p. 44. Franiclyji, p. 8QG. 

” See note [AA] at the end oi the voluni*. 
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CHAP, precarious situation of affairs, what security can be 
given us for our money ? In pretence of obviating * 
1641. this objection, a bill was suddenly brought into the 
house, and passed with great unanimity and rapidity, 
that the parliament should not be dissolved, pro^ 
rogued, or adjourned, without their own consent. 
It was hurried in like manner through the house of 
peers, and was instantly carried to die king for his 
assent. Charles, in the agony of grief, shame, and' 
remorse, for Strafford’s doom, perceived not that 
this other bill was of still more fatal consequehce to 
his authority, and rendered the power of his ene- 
mies perpetual, as it was already uncontrollable.* 
In comparison of the bill of attainder, by which he 
deemed himself an accomplice in his friend’s mur- 
der, this concession made no figure in his eyes 
A circumstance which, if it lessen our idea of his 
resolution or penetration, serves to prove the inte- 
grity of his heart and the goodness of his disposi- 
tion. It is indeed certain, that strong compunction 
for his consent to Strafford’s execution attended this 
unfortunate prince during the remainder of his life ; 
and even at his own fatal end, the memory of this 
guilt, with great sorrow and remorse, recurred upon 
him. All men were so seusible of the extreme vio- 
lence which was done him, that he suffered the less 
both in character and interest fiom this unhappy 
measure ; and though be abandoned his best friend, 
yet he was still able to preserve, in some degree, the 
attachment of all his adherents. 

Secretaby Carleton svas sent, by the king to in- 
foim Stiafford of the final resolution which necessity 
had extol ted from him. The eail seemed surprised, 
and starting up, exclaimed, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, PiU not your trust in princes ^ nor in the sons of 
men: For in them thete is no salvation.** He ivas 

soon, 

* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 2^1, 302. Rusliworth, vol. V. p. SCI* 

‘ Sec note [BB] at the end ol the volume. 
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soofi able, however, to collect his courage ; and he c H a p 
•piepared himseli to suffer the fatal sentence. Only 
three days interval was allowed him. The king, i64i. 
who made a new effort in his behalf, and sent, by 
the hands of the young prince, a letter addressed to 
the peeis, in which he intreated them to confer with 
the commons about a mitigation of Strafford's sen ■ 
tence, and begged at least for some delay, w'as re- 
fused in bath requests.” 

Strafford, iu passing frpm his apartment to 
ToweF-hill, where the scaffold was erected, stopped 
under Laud's windows, with whom he had long 
lived in intimate friendship ; and intreated the assist- 
ance of his prayers, in those awful moments which 
were approaching : The aged primate dissolved in 
tears ; and having pronounced, with a broken voice, 
a tender blessing on his departing fiiend, sunk into 
the arms of his attendants.** Strafford, still supc' 
rior to his late, moved on with an elated counte- 
nance, and with an air even of greater dignity than 
what usually attended him. lie w'anted that conso- 
lation which commonly supports those who pensVi 
by the stroke of injustice and oppiession : JHe w^as 
not buoyed up by glory, nor by the affectionate 
compassion of the spectators. Yet his mind, erect 
and undaunted, found resources w'llhin itself, and 
maintained its unbroken resolution, amidst the tei- 
rors of death, and the triumphant exultations of Ins 
misguided enemies. His discoiir^ on the scaffold 
was lull of decency and courage. “ He feared,” 
he said, that the omen was bad foi the intended 
** reformation of the state, that it commenced with 
“ the shedding of innocent blood.” Having bid 
a last adieu to his brother and li tends who attended 
him, and having sent a blessing to his nearer 
relations who were absent ; “ And now,” said he, 

*■ 1 have nigh done ! One stroke will make my wile a 

“ widow, 

' Rush. vol. V. p. 265. * Nalson, vol ii. p. 1^8. 
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^ Liv *** “ iny dear children fatherless, deprive my 

“ poor servants of their indulgent master, and sepa- • 
1641. *'■ rate me from my affectionate brother and all my 
“ friends ! But let Cod be to you and them all in 
“all!" Going to disrobe, and prepare himself for 
the block, “ f thank God," said he, “ that 1 am 
“ nowise afraid of death, nor am daunted with any 
“ terrors ; but do as cheerfully lay down my head at 
" this time, as ever 1 did when going to repose 1" 
With one blow was a, period put to his life by the 
executioner.* • 

Thus perished, in the 49th year of his age, the 
earl of Strafford, one of the most eminent person- 
ages that has appeared in England. Though his 
death was loudly demanded as a satisfaction to jus- 
tice, and an atonement for the many violations of 
the constitution ; it may safely be affirmed, that 
the sentence by which he fell, was an enormity 
greater than the worst of those which his implacable 
enemies prosecuted with so much cruel industry. 
The people in their rage had totally mistaken the 
proper object of their resentment. All the necessi- 
ties, or, more properly speaking, the difficulties by 
which the king had been induced to use violent 
expedients for raising supply, were the result of 
measures previous to Stranbrd’s favour ; and if they 
arose from ill conduct, he at least was entirely inno- 
cent. Even those violent expedients themselves, 
which occasioned the complaint that the constitution 
was subverted, had been, all of them, conducted, so 
fur as appeared, without his counsel or assistance. 
And whatever his private advice might be,' this 
salutary maxim he failed not, often and publicly, 
to inculcate in the king’s presence, that, if any in- 
evitable necessity evei obliged the sovereign to vio- 
late 

* RiJshworth, vol. v. p. 3S7. 

' Tliat S.rattord was secretly no enemy to arbitrary counsels, ap- 
pears lion some of his letters and dispatches, particularly vol n. 
p. (fO. where he seems to wish that a standing army were established . 
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late the laws, this licence ought to be practised with chap. 
* extreme reserve, and, as soon as possible, a just 
atonement be made to the constitution, for any in- imi. 
jury which it might sustain from such dangerous 
precedents.* The first parliament after the restora- 
tion reversed the bill of attainder ; and even a few 
weeks after Strafford’s execution, this very parlia- 
ment remitted to his children the more severe con- 
•sequences of his sentence : As if conscious of the 
violence with which the prosecution had been con- 
ducted. 

In vain did Charles expect, as a return for so 
many instances of unbounded compliance, that the 
parliament woqld at last show him some indulgence, 
and would cordially fall into that unanimity, to 
which, at the expence of his own power, and of 
his friend’s life, he so earnestly coui ted them. All 
his concessions were poisoned by their suspicion of 
his want of cordiality ; and the supposed attempt 
to engage the army against them served with many 
as a confirmation of this jealousy. It was natural 
for the king to seek some resource, while all the 
world seemed to desert him, or combine against 
him ; and this probably was the utmo«:t of that em- 
bryo-scheme which was formed with regard to the 
army. But the popular leaders still insisted, that a 
desperate plot was laid to bring up the forces imme- 
diately, and offer violence to the parliament: A 
design of which Piercy’s evidence acquits the king, 
and which the near neighbourhood of the Scottish 
army seems to render absolutely impracticable.*' 

* Rushwonh, vol. IV. p. 967, 56S, 969, 970. 

'' The project of bringing up the army to Li^on, accordi'ig to 
Tiercy, was proposed to the king; but he rejected it as Foolish: 

Because the Srots, who were in arms, and lying in their neighbour- 
hood, must he at London as soon as the English army. Tlivs reason 
IS so solid and convincing, that it lea\es no room to doubt of the 
veracity of Piercy’s eMdeiice, a^d consequently acquits the king of 
this terrible plot of bringing up the army, which made such a noise 
St the time, and was a pretence for so many violences. 
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By RiCRUs, however, of these suspicions, was the 
same iiiiplae.iljle spirit still kept alive ; and thecom- 
inoiis, without p;iviiig the king any salislaction jn 
the settlement ol his revenue, pi oceeded to carry 
theii inroads w ith great vigour into his now defence- 
less prerogative.* 

Tjie two lulhig passions of this parliament were, 
zeal lor liberty, and an aversion to the church; 
and to holh of these nothing could appear more 
exceptionable than the court of high commission, 
ivhose institution rendered it entirely arbitrary, and 
assigned to it the defence of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment. The star-chamber also was a couit 
which everted high discretional y powers ; and had 
no precise rule or limit, either with icgard to the 
causes which came under its juiisdiction, or the de- 
cisions which it formed. A bill unanimously passed 
the houses to abolish these two com ts; and in them 
to anniliilate the principal and most dangerous 
articles of the king’s* preiogative. By the same bill, 
the jurisdiction of the council was legulated, and 
its authority ahiidgcd** Charles hesitated beloic 
he gave his assent. But liiiding that he had gone 
too far to rcti cat, and that he possessed no resource 
in case ol a iiiptuie, he at last .illixed the loyal 
sanction to this excellent bill. But to show the par- 
liament that he was sufliciently apprised of the im- 
poitance of his giant, he obscivcd to them, that 
this statute altered in .i great measure the funda- 
mental laws, ecclesiastical and civil, which many 
of his predecessors had established.’ 

By leinoving the star-chamber, the king’s poirei 
of binding the people by his proclamations was 
indirectly abolished ; and that important branch oi 
prerogative, the strong symbol of arbitrary power, 

and 

’Clarendon, vol. i. p. 266. ^ Idem, ibid. p. 283, 284. 

Wfaitlocke, p. 47. Rushwortb, vol. iii. p. 1383, 1384. 

' Rushwurtli, vol. v. p. 307. 
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, and unintelligible in a lluiitcd constitution, being C H A i> 
at last removed, lelt the system of go\ ci nment 
more consistent and unifoim. 'llie stai •L.h.ivrbor icn 
alone ivas accustomed to punish infractions ol the 
king’s edicts : But as no coui ts of judiLatuic now 
remained, except those in Westminstci-hall, which 
take cognizance only of common and statute law, 
the kiti^ may thencefoith issue pio^Liun'lions, but 
no man is bound to obey them. It must, lion ever, 
be cojjffessed, that the experiment heie made by the 
parliament, was not a little rash and ad\cuturous. 

No government at that time appealed in the woild, 
nor is pel haps to be found in the lecoids of any 
history, w Inch Subsisted w ithout the nnxliire of some 
arbitrary audiority, committed to some magistiute; 
and it might reasonably, befoiehand, appear doubt- 
ful, whether human society could cici i each that 
state of perlecliun, as to support itself with no other 
control than the gcneial and ngid Kiavuns of law 
and equity. But the pailiauieut justlv thought, 
that the king was too eminent a in.igistiatc to be 
tiustcd with disci etionaiy power, which he might 
so easily turn to the destruction of liberty. And in 
the event it his iiitheito been found, that, though 
some sensible inconveniencies aiisc lioni the maxim 
of .idhcriiig stiictly to laA/, yet the ad\. ullages uvei- 
Ij dance them, aud should tender the Kiiglish grate- 
iul to the inemuiy ol their aiiceslois, who, alter 
repeated contests, at last established that noble 
tlioiigh dair.t tons principle. 

Ai the ii.((i(cst of the pailiaincnt, Ghailes, in- 
stead oi the patents during pleasure, gave all the 
judges patents during their good bchavioni A 
circumstance of the greatest moment towaids secur- 
ing their independency, and barring the entrance of 
arbitrary power into the oidinary cuuits oi Judi- 
catuic. 


” May, p. 107. 
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CHAP. The manhal's court, which took cognizance of • 
offensive words, and was not thought sufficiently 
iMi. limited by law, was also, for that reason, abolished." 
The stannary courts, which exercised jurisdiction 
over the miners, being liable to a like objection, 
underwent a like fate. The abolition of the council 
of the north and the council of Wales followed 
from the same principles. The authority of the 
clerk of the market, who had a general inspection 
over the weights and measures throughout th^king. 
dom, was transferred to the mayors, sheriffs, and 
ordinary magistrates. 

In short, if we take a survey of the transactions 
of this memorable parliament, during the first pe- 
riod of its operations, we shall find that, excepting 
Strafford’s attainder, which was a complication of 
cruel iniquity, their merits in other respects so 
much outweigh their mistakes, as to entitle them to 
praise from all lovers of liberty. Not only were 
former abuses remedied, and grievances redressed : 
Great provision, for the future, was made by law 
against the return oflike complaints. And if the 
means by which they obtained such advantages 
savour often of artifice, sometimes of violence ; it 
is to be considered, that revolutions of government 
cannot be effected by the mere force of argument 
and reasoning: And that factions, being once excited, 
men can neither so fiimly regulate the tempers of 
others, nor their own, as to ensure themselves against 
all exorbitances. 

Th £ pai liament now came to a pause. The king 
had promised his Scottish subjects, that he would 
this summer pay them a visit, in order to settle their 
government ; and though the English parliament was 
very importunate with him, that he should lay aside 
that journey; they could not prevail with him so 

much 
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• much as to delay it. As he must necessaiily in his c P. 
journey have passed through the troops of both na- 
tions, the commons seem to have entertained great imi. 
jealousy on that account, and to have now hiuried 
on, as much as they formerly delayed, the disband-jonney to 
ing of the armies. The arrears therefore of the 
Scots were fully paid them ; and those of the Eng- 
lish in part. The Scots returned home, and the 
English were separated into their several counties, 
and dismissed. 

Aft£S this the parliament adjourned to the 20th 9th Sept 
of October ; and a committee of both houses, a 
thing unpiccedentfid, was appointed to sit during the 
recess with very ample powers.® Pym was elected 
chairman of the committee of the lower house. Fat- 
ther attempts were made by the parliament, while it 
sat, and even by the commons alone, for assuming 
sovereign executive powers, and publishing then 
ordinances, as they called them, instead ol laws. 

The committee too, on their paft, was ready to imi- 
tate the example. 

A SMALL committee of both houses was appointed 
to attend the king into Scotland, in order, .is was 
pretended, to see that the articles of pacification 
were executed; but really to be spies upon him, and 
extend still iarthei the ideas of pailiamentary au- 
thority, as well as eclipse the majesty of the king. 

The earl of Bedford, lord How aid, sir Philip Staple- 
ton, sir William Armyiie, Fiennes, and Hambden, 
were the peisons chos^n.^ 

Endeavours w'eie used, befoie Charles's depai- 
ture, to have a protecto*’ of the kingdom appointed, 
with a power to pass laws without having lecuursc to 
the king. So little regard was now paid to loyal 
authority, or to the established constitution of the 
kingdom. 

Amidst 


" Rushworth, vol. v. p. 387. 
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CHAP. Am issT the greatvaiiety of afTairfl which occurred • 
during this busy period, we have almost overlooked 
the marriage of the princess Mary with William 
prince of Orange. The king concluded not this 
alliance without communicating his intentions to the 
parliament, who received the proposal with satis- 
faction.*' This was the commencement of the eon- 
nections with the family of Orange : Connections, 
which were afterwards attended with the most im- 
portant consequences, both to the kingdom %nd to 
the house of Stuart. 

* Whitlocke, p. 38. 
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CHAP. LV. 

SeltUmenl of Scotland — Comf,haci/ in Ireland — In- 
surrection and massacre — Aleetnig of the English 
parliament — The remonstrance — Reasons on both 
stJes — Impeachment of the bishops — Accusation of 
the Jive members — Tiimutls — Enig leaves London — 

Arrives m York — Preparations Jot civil >yat. 

a 

T he Scots, who began these latal commotions, chap. 

thought that they liacl finished a vci y pei ilous ^ ^ 

iindcrukiiig, much to their profit and reputation, iru/ 
Besides the laigc pay voted them for lying in good * 
quaitets duiing a twelvemonth, the English parlia- 
ment had conferred on them a piesent of .S00,000 
pounds for their hrothei ly assistance.' In the ar- 
ticles of pacification, they were dedal ed to h.ive 
ever been good subjects ; and then militaiy expe- 
ditions were approved of, as entei puses calculated 
and intended (or his majesty’s honour and advantage. 

To cairy farther their liiiiinph over theii sovcieign, 
these tciins, so ignominious to him, weie order- 
ed, by a vote o( parliament, to be lead in all 
chuiclies, upon a day ol thanksgiving, appointed 
foi the national pacification ** All their claims for 
the lestiiction ol preiogative were agreed to be 
ratified : And what they more valued than all these 
advantages ; they had a near piospect of spieading 
the preshy teiian discipline in England and Ii eland, 

1 1 om the seeds which they had scatteied, of tlicir 
religious principles. Nevei did refined Athens so 

exult 


Nalson, \ol. i. p. 747. May, p. 104. 

' Jtusljwoilli, vol, V, p. SOU. OJjieMtloii, \ol. ii. p. 203. 
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c P. exult in diffusing the sciences and liberal arts over a < 
savage world ; never did generous Rome so please 
i6ii. herself in the view of law and order established by 
her victorious arms ; as the Scots now rejoiced, in 
communicating their barbaious zeal and theological 
fervoui to the neighbourW nations. 

Ang. 14 . Charles, despoiled in England of a considerable 
^t^r authority, and dreading still farther en* 

Scotland, croachments upon him, arrived in Scotland, with 
an intention of abdicating almost entirely the /mall 
share of power which there remained to him, and of 
giving full satisfaction, if possible, to his restless 
su^ects in that kingdom. 

The lords of articles were an ancient institution 
in the Scottish parliament. They were constituted 
after this manner. The temporal lords chose eight 
bishops : The bishops elected eight temporal lords : 
These sixteen named eight commissioners of counties, 
and eight burgesses : And without the previous con- 
sent of the thirty-two, who were denominated lords 
of articles, no motion could be made in parliament. 
As the bishops were entirely devoted to tlie court, 
it is evident that all the laws of articles, by neces- 
sary consequence, depended on the king’s nomina- 
tion ; and the prince, besides one negative after the 
bills had passed through parliament, possessed indi- 
rectly another before their introduction ; a preroga- 
tive of much greater consequence than the former. 
The bench of bishops being now abolished, the par- 
liament laid hold oi the opportunity, and totally set 
aside the lords of articles : And, till this important 
point was obtained, the nation, properly speaking, 
could not be said to enjoy any regular freedom.* 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding this in- 
stitution, to which there was no parallel in England, 
the royal authority was always deemed much Tower 
in Scotland than in the former kingdom. Bacon 

represents 


' Burnet, Mem. 
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« represents it as one advantage to be expected from chap. 
the union, that the too extensive prerogative of 
England would be abridged by the example of 1*41. 
Scotland, and the too narrow prerogative of Scot- 
land be enlarged from the imitation of England. 

The English u ere, at that time, a civilized people, 
and obedient to the laws : But among the Scots, it 
was of little consequence how the laws were fi amed, 
or by whom voted, while the exorbitant aristocracy 
had it so much in their power to prevent their re- 
gular execution. 

The peers and commons formed only one house 
in the Scottish parliament * And as it had been the 
practice of James, continued by Charles, to grace 
English gentlemen with Scottish titles, all the de- 
terminations of parliament, it was to be feaied, 
would in time depend upon the prince, by means 
of these votes of foreigners, who had no interest 
or property in the nation. It was therefore a law 
deserving approbation, that no man should be 
created a Scotch peer, who possessed not 10,000 
marks (above 500 pounds) of annual rent in the 
kingdom.” 

A LAW for triennial parliaments was likewise 
passed ; and it was ordained, that the last act of 
every parliament should be to appoint the time and 
place for holding the parliament next ensuing.* 

The king was deprived of that power formerly 
exercised, of issuing proclamations, which enjoined 
obedience under tlie penalty of treason : A prero- 
gative which invested him with the whole legisla- 
tive authority, even in matters of the highest im- 
portance.” 

So far was laudable: But the most fatal blow 
given to royal authority, and what in a manner de- 
throned the prince, was the article, that no member 
of the privy council, in whose hands, during the 

king's 
* Idem, ibid. 


* Bumet, Mem. 


* Idem, ibid. 
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CHAP, king’s absence, ihe >vhole administration lay, no \ 
officer of state, none of the judges, should bie ap- 
iSfi. pointed, but by advice and dp probation of parliament. 
Charles even agieed to deprive of their seats, four 
judges who had adhered to his interests ; and their 
place was supplied by others more agreeable to the 
ruling party. Seveial of the covenanters were also 
sworn of the privy council. And all the ministers , 
of state, counsellors, and judges, were, by law, to 
hold their places during life or good behavioiyr.’ 

The king, while in Scotland, conformed himself 
entirely to the established church ; and assisted with 
great gravity at the long players and longer sermons 
with which the presbylerians endeavoured to regale 
him. He bestowed pensions and preferments on 
Henderson, Gillespy, and other popular preachers; 
and practised every art to soften, li not to gain, his 
greatest enemies. The cail of Argyle was created 
a marquis, lord Loudon an earl, Lesley was dig* 
nified with the title of earl of Leven.’ llis fiiends, 
he was obliged for the present, to neglect and over- 
look* Some of them wcie disgusted: And his ene- 
mies were not reconciled ; but ascribed all his ca- 
resses and favours to ailiflcc and necessity. 

Argyle and tlamilton, being seized with an ap- 
prehension, real or pictendcd, that the earl of Craw- 
iurd and others meant to assassinate them, left the 
parliament suddenly, and retired into the country: 
But, upon invitation and assurances, returned in a 
few days. This event, which had neither cause nor 
effect that was visible, nor purpose, nor consequenc , 
was commonly denominated the incident. But 
though the incident had no effect in Scotland ; 
what was not expected, it was attended with conse- 
quences in England. The English parliament 
Oet. so. which was now assembled, being willing to awaken 
the people’s tenderness by excitinc their fears, im- 
mediately 

* Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 300. 
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mediately took the alarm ; as if the mali^nants, so^ ” a p. 
’ they called the king's party, had laid a plot at once 
to murder them, and all the godly in both kingdoms. iMi. 
They applied, therefore, to Essex, whom the king 
had left general in the south of England, and he 
ordered a guard to attend them.* 

But while the king was employed in pacifying 
the commotions in Scotland, and was preparing to 
I'eturn to England, in order to apply himself to the 
same salutary work in that kingdom ; he received 
intelligence of a dangerous rebellion broken out in 
Ireland, with circumstances of the utmost horror, 
bloodshed, and devastation. On every side this im> 
fortunate prin^ was pursued with murmurs, dis- 
content, faction, and civil wars : and the fire from 
all quarters, even by tlic most independent accidents, 
at once blazed up about bim. 

The great plan of James, in the administration of 
Ireland, continued by Cbailcs, was, by justice and 
peace, to reconcile that turbulent people to the au- 
thority of laws, and introducing art and industry 
among them, to cure them of that sloth and bar- 
barism to which they had ever been subject. In 
order to serve both these purposes, and at the same 
time secuic the dominion of Ii eland to the English 
crown, gieat colonics of Biitish bad been cairiecl 
over, and, being intermixed with the Irish, had 
every W'here introduced a new face of things into 
that country. During a peace of near forty years, 
the inveterate quaiTels between the nations seemed, 
in a great measure, to be obliterated ; and though 
much of the landed property, (bifeitcd by lebelhon, 
had been conferred on the new planters, a more than 
equal icturn had been made by theii instructing the 
natives in tillage, building, manufactures, and all the 
civilized arts of life.*’ T his had been the course of 

things 

* Whitlocke, p. 40. Dugdale, p, 72. Burnet’s MemsirsoC the 
liousc of llamilioti, p. 18 1, 185. Claiendciii, p. 

Sirjolin Temple’s Irish Rebellion, p IS. 
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CHAP, tilings during the successive administrations of Chi- 
Chester, Grandison, Falkland, and, above all, of • 
1641. Strafford. Under the government of this latter 
nobleman, the pacific plans, now come to greater 
maturity, and forwarded by his vigour and industry, 
seemed to have operated with full success, and to 
have bestowed, at last, on that savage country, the 
face of an European settlement. 

Aftlr Stranord fell a victim to popular rage, 
the humours excited in Ireland by that great event 
could not be suddenly composed, but conrinued 
to produce the greatest innovations in the govern- 
ment. 

Th£ British protestants, transplanted in Ireland, 
having ever)' moment before their eyes all the 
horrors of popery, had naturally been carried into 
the opposite extreme, and had universally adopted 
' the highest principles and practices of the puritans. 
Monarchy, as well as the hierarchy, was become 
odious to them ; and every method of limiting the 
authority of the crown, and detaching themselvei 
fiom the king of England, was greedily adopted 
and pursued. They considered not, that as they 
scarcely formed the sixth part of the people, and 
were secretly obnoxious to the ancient inhabitants, 
their only method of supporting themselves was by 
maintaining royal authority, and preserving a great 
dependence on theit mother-country. The English 
commons, likewise, in their furious persecution of 
Straffoid, had ovei looked the most obvious con- 
sequences ; and while they imputed to him, as a 
crime, every discretionary act of authority, they 
despoiled all succeeding governors of that power, 
by which alone the Irish could be retained in 
subjection. And so strong was the current for 
popular government in all the three kingdoms, that 
the most established maxims of pplicy were every 
where abandoned, in order to gratify this ruling 
passion. 


CHAEtES, 
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Charles, unable to resist, had been obliged toe H A p. 
* yield to the Irish, as to the Scottish and English 
parliaments ; and found too, that their encroach- imi. 
ments still rose in proportion to his concessions. 

Those subsidies, which themselves hud voted, they 
reduced, by a subsequent vote, to a fourth part : 

. The court of high commission was determined to 
be a grievance : Martial law abolished : The juris- 
diction of the council annihilated: Proclamations 
and acts of state declared of no authority : Every 
ordePor institution, which depended on monarchy, 
was invaded ; and the pnnee was despoiled ol all 
his prei ogative, without the least pretext ol any 
violence or illegality in his administration. 

The standing army ol Ireland was usually about 
3000 men ; but in order to assist the king in sup- 
pressing the Scottish covenanters, Stranord had 
raised 8000 inoie, and had incorporated with them 
a thousand men, drawn from the old army ; a ne- 
cessary expedient fur bestowing older and discipline 
on the new-levied soldiers. The private men in this 
army were all catholics ; but the ofiicers, both coin- 
missioif and non-commission, were protestants, and 
could entirely be depended on by Charles. The 
English commons entertained the gieatest appic- 
liensions on account of this army ; and never ceased 
soliciting the king, till he agreed tu break it* Nor 
would they consent to any proposal for augmenting 
the standing army to 5000 men ; a number wliicli 
the king deemed iieccssaiy for retaining Ireland in 
obedience. 

Charles, thinking it dangerous thatKoOO men 
accustomed to idleness, and trained to the use of 
aims, should be dispersed among a nation sotuibu- 
lent and unsettled, agreed with the Spanish am- 
bassador to have them ti anspoi ted into Flanders, and 
enlisted in his master's service. The English com- 
mons, pretending apprehensions, lest regular bodies 
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c H A p. of troops, disciplined in the Low Countries, should 
prove still more dangerous, shewed some aversion to ’ 
1641, this expedient ; and the king reduced his allowance 
to 4000 men. But when the Spaniards had hired 
ships for transporting these troops, and themen were 
ready to embark ; the commons, willing to show 
their power, and not displeased with an opportunity 
of curbing and affronting the king, prohibited every 
one from furnishing vessels for that service. And 
thus the project, formed by Charles, of iieeing the 


the English, and resolved to take advantage of them. 
Though their animosity against that nation, for want 
of an occasion to exert itself, seemed to be extin- 
guished, it was only composed into a temporary and 
deceitful tranquillity.* ** Their interests, both with 
regard to properly and religion^ secretly stimulated 
them to a revolt. No individual of any sept, ac- 
cording to the ancient customs, had the property of 
any particular estate; but as the w'hole sept had a 
title to a whole territory, they ignorantly pfefeired 
this hirbarous community befoie the iiioie secuic 
and narrower possessions assigned them by the Eng- 
lish. An indulgence, amounting almost to a tolera- 
tion, Led been given to the catholic religion: But 
so long as the churches and the ecclesiastical re- 
venues were kept fiom the priests, and they weic 
obliged to enduie the neighbouihood of profane he- 
retics, being tlicmsclves discontented, they continu- 
ally endeavoured to retard any cordial reconcilia- 
tions between the English and the Irish nations. 

Conspi- Th £ s b was a gentleman called Roger More, who, 

though of a narrow fortune, was descended from an 

ancient 

* Clarendon, vol. 3. p. S81. Rushwortli, vol. v. p. 381. VoS" 

dale, p. 75. May, book ii. p. 3. ** Temple p. 14. 
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The old Iiish remarked all these false steps of 
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aacUnt Irish family, and was much celebrated among chap. 
'his countrymen for valour and capacity. This man 
first formed the project of expelling the English, i64i. 
and asserting the independency of his native coun- 
try He secretly went from chieftain to chieftain, 
and roused up every latent principle of discontent. 

He maintained a close correspondence with lord 
Maguire and sir Phelim O’^eale, the most powerful 
of the old Irish. By conversation, by letters, by his 
emissaries, he represented to his countrymen the 
motivft of a revolt. He observed to them, that by 
the rebellion of the Scots, aud factions of the Eng- 
lish, the king’s authority in Britain was reduced 
to so low a condition, that he never could exert 
himself with any vigour in maintaining the English 
dominion over Ireland ; that the catholics, in the 
Irish house of commons, assisted by the protestants, 
had so diminished the royal prerogative, and the 
power of the lieutenant, as would much facilitate the 
conducting, to its desired effect, any conspiracy or 
combination which could be formed ; that the Scots 
having so successfully thrown off dependence on the 
crown o'f England, and assumed the government 
into their own liands, had set an example to the 
Irish, who had so much greater 6ppressions to com- 
plain of; that the English planters who had ex- 
pelled them their possessions, suppressed their reli- 
gion, and bereaved them of tbeir liberties, wei e but 
a handful in comparison of the natives ; that they 
lived in tlie most supine security, interspersed with 
their numerous enemies, trusting to the protection 
of a small army, which was itself scattered in incon- 
siderable divisions throughout the whole kingdom ; 
that a great body of men, disciplined by the go- 
vernment, were now thrown loose, and were ready 
foi any daring or desperate enterprise ; that though 
the catholics had hithei to enjoyed, in some tole- 

lubU 
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CHAP, rable measure, the exercise of their religioQ, from the 
moderation of their indulgent prince, they must ' 
iMu henceforth expect, that the government will be con- 
ducted by other maxims and other principles ; that 
the puritanical parliament, haviiffi at length suMued 
their sovereign, would, no doubt, as soon as they 
had consolidated their authority, extend their ambi- 
tious enterprises to Ireland, and make the catholics 
in that kingdom feel the same furious persecution 
to which their brethren in England were at pre- 
sent exposed ; and that a revolt in the Irish, tending 
only to vindicate their native liberty against the vio- 
lence of foreign invaders, could never at any time, 
be deemed rebellion ; much less dui^ng the present 
confusions, when their prince was, in a manner, a 
prisoner, and obedience must be paid, not to him, 
but Co those who had traiterously usurped his lawful 
authority/ 

By these considerations, More engaged all the 
heads of the native Irish into the conspiracy. The 
English of the pale, as they were called, or the old 
English planters, being all catholics, it was hoped 
would afterwards join the party, which restored their 
religion to its ancient splendour and authority. The 
intention was, That sir Phelim O’Neale and the 
other conspirators should begin an insurrection on 
one day thro^hout the provinces, and should at- 
tack all the ^gllsh settlements ; and that, on the 
same day, Lord Maguire and Roger More should 
surprise the castle of Dublin. The commencement 
of the revolt was fixed on the approach of winter, 
that there might be more difficulty in transporting 
forces from England. Succours to themselves and 
supplies of arms they expected from France, incon- 
sequence of a promise made them by cardinal 
Richelieu. And many Irish officers, who served in 
the Spanish troops, had engaged to join them, as 

soon 
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sood as they saw an insurrection entered upon by ^ H a p. 
•their catholic brethren. News, which every day 
arrived from England, of the fury expressed by the 1641. 
commons against all papists, struck fresh terror into 
the Irish nation, and both stimulated the conspi- 
rators to execute their fatal purpose, and gave them 
assured hopes of the concurrence of all their coun- 
trymen.* 

' Such propensity to a revolt was discovered in all 
the Irish, that it was deemed unnecessarv, as it was 
dangerous, to entrust the secret to many hands ; and 
the appointed day drew nigh, nor had any discovery 
been yet made to the government. The king, in- 
deed, had received information from his ambassa- 
dors, that something was in agitation among the Irish 
in foreign parts ; but though he gave warning to the 
administration in Ireland, the intelligence was en- 
tirely neglected.*' Secret rumours likewise were 
heard of some approaching conspiracy ; but no at- 
tention was paid to them. The earl of Leicester, 
whom the king had apj^ointed lieutenant, remained 
in London. The two justices, sir William Parsons 
and sir John Borlace, were men of small abilities ; 
and, by an inconvenience common to all factious 
times, owed their advancement to nothing but their 
zeal for the party by whom every thing was now 
governed. Tranquil from their ignorance and in- 
experience, these men indulged themselves in the 
most profound repose, on the very brink of destruc- 
tion. 

But ttiey were awakened from their security, on 
the very day before that which was appointed for 
the commencement of hostilities. The castle of 
Dublin, By which the capital was commanded, con- 
tained arms for 10,000 men, with thiity-five pieces 
of cannon, and a proportionable quantity of ammu- 
nition : 

* Dagdale, p. 74. 
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nition: Yet was this important place guarded, &nd 
that too without any care, by no greater force than * 
fifty men. Magmre and More were already in town 
with a* numerous band of their partisans : Others 
were expected that night: And, next merning, they 
were to enter upon, what they esteemed the easiest 
of all enterprises, the surprisal of the castle. O’Go- 
nolly, an Irishman, but a protestant, betrayed the 
conspiracy to Parsons.' The justices and eouncil 
fled immediately for safety into the castle, and re~ 
infbrced the guards. The alarm was conveyed to 
the city, and all the protestants prepared for de. 
fence. More escaped ; Maguire was taken ; and 
Mahone, one of the conspirators,* being likewise 
seized, first discovered to the justices the project of 
a general insurrection, and redoubled the appreheo' 
sions which already were universally diffused 
throughout Dublin.*^ 

Btrx though O’Conolly’s discovery saved the 
castle from a surprise, the confession extorted from 
Mahone came too late to prevent the intended in- 
surrection. O’Neale and his confederates had al- 
ready taken arms in Ulster. The Irish, every where 
intermingled with the English, needed but a hint 
from their leaders and priests to begin hostilities 
against a people whom they hated on account ol 
their religion, and envied for their riclies and pro- 
sperity' The houses, cattle, goods, of the un- 
wary English were first seized. Those who heard 
of the commotions in their neighbourhood, instead 
of deserting their habitations, and assembling for 
mutual protection, remained at home, in hopes of 
defending their property, and fell tlius separately 
into the hands of their enemies.'" After rapacity 
had fully exerted itself, cruelty, and the most bar- 
barous that ever, in any nation, wae known or heard 

of, 

* Rushwortb, vol. v. p. 399. Nalsoo, vol. ii. p. S90, May, 
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,of| began its operations. An universal massacre chap. 
commenced of the English, now defenceless, and 
passively resigned to their inhuman foes. No age, leiu 
no sex, no condition was spared. The wife weeping 
for her butchered husband, and euibiacing her help- 
less children, was pierced w’ith them, and perished 
by the same stroke." The old, the young, the 
vigorous, the infrm, undciwent a like fa^e, and 
were confounded in ohe common ruin. In vain 
did flight save fiom the first assault: Destruction 
was, every where, let loose, and met the hunted vic- 
tims at every turn. In vain was recourse had to 
relations, to companions, to friends : All connexions 
weie dissolved, and death was dealt by that hand, 
from which protection was implored and expected. 
Without provocation, without opposition, the asto- 
nished English, living in profound peace and full 
security, were massacred by their nearest neigh- 
bours, with whom they had long upheld a continual 
intercourse of kindness and good offices." 

But death was the slightest punishpient inflicted 
by those rebels: All the tortures which wanton 
cruelty could devise, all the lingering pains of body, 
the anguish of niiud, the agonies ol despair, could 
not satiate revenge excited without injury, and 
cruelty derived from no cause. To enter into 
particulars would shock the least delicate humanity. 

Such enormities, though attested by undoubted 
evidence, appear almost incredible. Depraved na- 
ture, even perverted religion, encouraged by the 
utmost licence, reach not to such a pitch of ferocity ; 
unless the pity inherent in human breasts be de- 
stroyed by that contagion of example, which trans- 
ports men beyond all the usual motives of conduct 
and behaviour. 

, The 

f Temple, p. 40. * Idem, p. 39, 40 
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CHAP. The weaker sex themselves, naturally tender to* 
their own sufierings, and compassionate to tliose of 
ib«r others, here emulated their more robust companions 
in the practice of every cruelty*^ Even childien, 
taught by tlie example, and encouraged by the ex- 
hortation of their parents, essayed their feeble blows 
on the dead carcasses or defenceless children of the 
English.*' The very avaricg of the Irish was not a 
sufficient lestraint of their cruelty. Such was their 
frenzy, that the cattle which they had seized, and 
hy rapine made their own, yet, because they bore 
the name of English, were wantonly slaughtered, or, 
when covered with wounds; turned loose into the 
.woods and deserts.' 

The stately buildings or commodious habitations 
of the planters, as if upbraiding the sloth and igno- 
rance of the natives, were consumed with fire, or 
laid level with the ground. And where the miser- 
able owners, shut up in their houses, and preparing 
for defence, perished in the flames, together with 
their wives and children, a double liiumph was af- 
forded to their insulting foes.* 

If any where j number assembled together, and, 
assuming courage from despair, were resolved to 
sweeten death by revenge on their assassins ; they 
were disarmed by capitulations, and promises of 
safety, confirmed by the most solemn oaths, fiut no 
sooner had they surrendeied, than the rebels, with 
perfidy equal to their cruelty, made them share the 
fate of their unhappy countrymen.' 

Others, more ingenious still in their barbarity, 
tempted their prisoners by the fond love of life, to 
embrue their bands in the blood of friends, bro- 
thers, parents ; and having thus rendered them ac- 
complices 

* Temple, p. 06. 101. Rush. vol. v. p. 415. * Temple, 

p. 100. ' Idem, p. 84. ■ Idem, p. 09. 106. Rush, 

vol. V. p. 414. [ Whillocke, p. 47. Ru^. vol. v. p. 416. 
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, complices in guilt, gave them that death, whichCHAp. 
they sought to shun by deserving it.“ 

A u I ns Tall these enormities, the sacred name of leu. 
Religion resounded on evipry side ; not to stop the 
hands of these murderers, but to enforce their blows, 
and to steel their hearts against every movement of 
human or social sympathy. The English, as here- 
tics, abhorred of God, and detestable to all holy 
'men, were marked out by the priests for slaughter ; 
and, of all actions, to rid the world of these de-* 
claret enemies to catholic faith and piety, was re- 
presented as the most meritorious.* Nature, which, 
in that rude people, was sufficiently inclined to 
atrocious deed^, was faither stimulated by precept ; 
and national prejudices empoisoned by those aver- 
sions, more deadly and incurable, which arose from 
an enraged superstition. While death finished the 
sufferings of each victim, the bigoted assassins, with 
joy and exultation, still echoed in his expiring ears, 
that these agonies were but the conunencemcnt of 
torments inffiiite and eternal.’^ 


Such were the barbarities, by which sir Phelim 
O’Neale and the Irish' in Ulster signalized their re- 
bellion : All event, memorable in the annals of hu- 
man kind, and worthy to be held in perpetual de- 
testation and abhorrence. The generous nature of 
More was shocked at the recital of such enormous 


cruelties. He flew to O’Neale’s camp ; but found 
that his authority, which was sufficient to excite the 
Irish to an insurrection, was too feeble to restrain 
their inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoneda cause 
polluted by so many crimes ; and he retired into 
Flanders. Sir Phelim, recommended by the great- 
ness of his family, and perhaps too, by the unre- 
strained biTitality of his nature, though without any 
courage or capacity, acquired the entire ascendant 


over 


' Temple, p. 100. * Idem, p. 85. 10^. * Idem, p> 91. 
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CHAP, over the northern rebels.' The English colonies , 
, were totally annihilated' in the open country of 
iMiT Ulster: The Scots, at first, met with more favour- 
able treatment. lu order to engage them to a pas- 
sive neutrality, the Irish pretended to di8tin|uish be- 
tween ihe British nations ; and claiming friendship 
and consanguinity with the Scots, extended not over 
them the fury of their massacres. Many of them 
found an opportunity to fly the country: Others re-’ 
til ed into places of security, and prepared themselves 
lor defence : And by tins means, the Scottish plant- 
ers, most ot them at least, escaped with their lives.* 
FiioM Ulster, the flames of rebellion difi’used 
themselves in an instant over the (Aher three pro- 
vinces of Ireland. In all places death and slaughter 
were not uncommon; though the Irish in these 
other piovinces, pretended to act with moderation 
and humanity. But cruel and baibarous was their 
humanity ! Not content with expelling the English 
their houses, with despoiling them of their goodly 
manors, with wasting their cultivated fields ; they 
stripped them of their very clothes, and turned them 
out, naked and defenceless, to all the severities of 
the season.* The heavens themselves, as if con- 
spiiing against that unhappy people, were armed 
with cold and tempest unusual to the climate, and 
executed what the merciless sword had left unfinish- 
ed." The roads w’ere covered with crowds of naked 
English, hastening towards Dublin, and the other 
cities, which yet remained in the hands of their 
countrymen. The feeble age of children, the ten- 
der sex of women, soon sunk under the multiplied 
rigours of cold and hunger. Here, the husband, 
bidding a final adieu to his expiring family, envied 
them that fate which he himself expected so soon to 
share: Theie, the son, having long supported his 

aged 

* Idem. p. 41. Rush. vol. i. p. 410. 

" Idem, p. 64. 
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aged parent, vrith reluctance obeyed his last com- chap. 
* niands, and abandoning him in this uttermost dis- 
tress, reserved himself to the hopes of avenging that xmiT 
death, vrhich all his efforts could not prevent or de- 
lay. The astonishing greatness of the calamity de- 
prived the sufferers of any relief from the view of 
companions in affliction. With silent tears, or 
lamentable cries, they hurried on through the hostile 
' territories ; and found every heart which was not 
steeled by native barbarity, guarded by the more 
imphtcable furies of mistaken piety and religion.'’ 

The ^ving of Dublin preserved in Ireland the 
remains of the English name. The gates of that 
city, though timorously opened, received the wretch- 
ed supplicants, and presented to the view a scene of 
human misery beyond what suiy eye had ever before 
beheld.** Compassion seized the amazed i nhabitants, 
aggravated with the fear of like calamities ; while 
they observed the numerous foes without and with-, 
in, which every where environed them, and reflected 
on the weak resources by which they were them- 
selves supported. The more vigorous of the un- 
happy fugitives, to the number of three thousand, 
were inlisted into three regiments ; The rest were 
distributed into the houses : and all care was taken, 
by diet and warmth, to recruit their feeble and torpid 
limbs. Diseases of unknown name and species, 
derived from these multiplied distresses, seized 
many of them, and put a speedy period to their 
lives : Others, having now leisure to reflect on their 
mighty loss of iriends and fortune, cursed that being 
which they had saved. Abandoning themselves to 
despair, refusing all succour, they expired ; with- 
out other consolation than that of receiving among 
their countrymen the honours of a grave, which, to 
their slau^itered companions; had been denied by 
the inhuman barbarians.” 

By 

f Temple, p. 88. ' Idem, p. 62. * }dcm, p. 43. 62. 
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c HAP. By some computations, those vho perished by 
aIL these cruelties are supposed to be a hundred and 
fafty, or two hundred thousand ; By the most mode- 
rate, and probably the most reasonable account, 
they are made to amount to 40,000 : If this estima- 
tion itself be not, as is usual in such cases, somewhat 
exaggerated. ‘ 

Tue justices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of 
the army which were not surrounded by the rebels ; 
and they assembled a force of I500 veterans. They 
soon inlisted, and armed from the magazines, above 
4000 men more. They dispatched a body of 600 
men to throw relief into Tredah, besieged by the 
Irish. But these troops, attacked by tne enemy, 
were seized with a panic, and were most of them 

E ut to the sword. Their arms, falling into the 
ands of the Irish, supplied them with what they 
most wanted.' The justices, willing to foment the 
rebellion, in a view of profiting by the multiplied 
forfeitures, henceforth thought of nothing more 
than providing for their own present security, and 
that of the capital. The earl of Ormond, their 
general, remonstrated against such timid, not to say 
base and interested counsels ; but was obliged to 
submit to authority. 

The English of the pale, who probably were not 
at first in the secret, pretended to blame the insur- 
rection, and to detest the barbarity with which it was 
accompanied.' By their protestations and declara- 
tions, they engaged the justices to supply them with 
arms, which they promised to employ in defence of 
the government." But in a little time, the interests 
of leligion were found more prevalent over them, 
than regard and duty to their mother-country ; they 
chose loid Gormanstone their leader; and, joining 
the old Irish, rivalled them in every act of violence 
towards the English protestants. Besides many 

smaller 

^ Nalson, vol. li p 905. * Temple, p. 33. Rush. vol. v. 
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, smaller bodies dispersed over the kingdom, theCHAP. 
principal army of the rebels amounted to twenty 
thousand men, and threatened Dublin with an im- i64t. 
mediate siege.' 

Both the English and Irish rebels conspired in 
one imposture, with which they seduced many of 
their deluded countrymen : They pretended autho- 
rity fiom the kin^ and queen, but chiefly from the 
latter, for their insurrection; and they aflirmed, 
that the cause of their taking arms was to vindicate 
royal prero^tive, now invaded by the puiitanical 
parliament." Sir Fhelim O’Neale, having found 
a royal patent in lord Caulfield’s house, whom he 
had murdered, tore off the seal, and afhxed it to a 
Commission which he had forged for himself.' 

The king received an account of this insurrec- 
tion, by a messenger dispatched from the north pf 
Ireland' He immediately communicated his in- 
telligence to the Scottish parliament. He expected 
that the mighty zeal expressed by the Scots for the 
protestant religion would immediately engage them 
to fly to its defence, where it was s6' violently in- 
vaded : He hoped that their horror against popery, 
a religion which now appeared in its most horrible 
aspect, would second all his exhortations: He had 
observed with what alacrity they had twiqe run to 
arms, and assembled troops, in opposition to the 
rights of their sovereign ; He saw with how much 
greater facility they could now collect forces, which 
had been very lately disbanded, and which had been 
so long enured to military discipline. The cries of 
their affrighted and distressed brethren in Ireland, 
he promised himself, would powerfully incite them 
to send over succours, which could arrive so quickly, 
and aid them with such promptitude in this utter- 
most distress. But the zeal of the Scots, as is usual 
among religious sects, was very feeble, when not 

stimulated 
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CHAP, stimulated either by faction or by interest. They 
now considered themselves entirely as a republit., 
UAU and made no account of the authority of their 
prince, which they had uttei ly annihilated. Con- 
ceiving hopes irom the present distresses of Ireland, 
they resolved to make an advantageous bargain for 
the succours with which they should supply their 
neighbouring nation. And they cast their eye tu- 
waids the English parliament, with whom they were 
alieady so closely connected, and who could alone 
fulfil any ai ticks which might be agreed on. Except 
dispatching a small body to support the Scottish 
colonies in Ulster, they would, . therefore, go no 
farther at present, than sending confmissioners to 
London, in oidei to treat with that power, to whom 
the sovereign authority was now in reality trans- 
ferred.™ 

The king too, sensible of his utter inability to 
subdue the Irish rebels, found himself obliged, in 
this exigency, to have recourse to the English par- 
liament, and depend on theii assistance for supply. 
Alter communicating to them the intelligence 
which he had received, he informed them, that the 
insurrection was not, in his opinion, the result of 
any lash enterprise, but of a formed conspiracy 
against the crown of England. To their care and 
wisdom, ilierefote, he said, he committed the con- 
duct and prosecution of the war, which, in a cause 
so important to national and religious interests, must 
ol necessity be immediately eiitcied upon, and vi- 
gorous! v pursued." 

Meeting Th E English parliament was now assembled ; and 
En^idi discovered, in every vote, the same dispositions in 
pariia- wliich they had separated. The exalting of their 
" own authority, the diminishing of the king's, were 
still the objects pursued by the majority. • Every 
attempt which had been made to gain the popular 

leaders, 
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leaders, and by offices to attach them to llie crown, c h i. p. 
had failed of success, either for want of skill in 
conducting it, or by reason of the slender prcler- imJ/ 
ments which it was then in the king's power to con- 
fer. The ambitious and enterpiising patriots dis- 
dained to accept, in detail, of a precarious power ; 
while they deemed it so easy, by one bold and vi 
gorous assault, to possess themsel ves for ever of the 
' entire sovereignty. Sensible that the measures 
which they had hitherto pursued, rendered them 
extretnely obnoxious to the king; were many of 
them in themselves exceptionable ; some of them, 
strictly speaking, illegal ; they resolved to seek their 
own security, as well as greatness, by enlarging po- 
pular |iuthority in England. The great necessities 
to which the king was reduced ; the violent pre- 
judices which generally, throughout the ualioii, 
prevailed against him ; his iacility in making the 
most impoicant concessions; the example ol the 
Scots, whose encroachments had totally snbvcited 
monarchy: All these circumstances farther insti- 
gated the commons in their invasion of loyal pie- 
TOgativc. And the danger to which the constitution 
seemed to have been so lately exposed, persuaded 
many, that it never could be sufficiently secuicd, 
but by the entire abolition of that authoiity which 
had invaded it. 

But this project, it had not been in the pnwei, 
scarcely in the intention, of the popular leaders to 
execute, had it not been lor the passion w'hich seized 
the nation for presbyterian discipline, and ioi the 
wild enthusiasm which at that time accompanied it. 

The license which the parliament had bestowed on 
this spirit, by checking ecclesiastical authority ; the 
countenance and encouiag^ent with avIiilIi llicy 
had honoured it ; had already diifused its influence 
to a wonderful degree : And all ordcis of men had 
drunk deep of the intoxicating poison. In every 
discourse or conversation, this'mode of religion en- 

teicd ; 
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CHAP, tered ; in all business it had a share ; every elegant 
pleasure or amusement it utterly annihilated ; many ' 
vices or corruptions of mind it promoted ; even dis- 
eases and bodily distempers were not totally ex- 
empted from' it; and it became requisite, we are 
told, for all physicians to be expert in the spiritual 
profession, and, by theological considerations, to 
allay those religious terrors with which their pa- 
tients were so generally haunted. Learning itself, ' 
which tends so much to enlarge the mind, and hu-' 
manise the temper, rathei served on this occasion 
to exalt that epidemical frenzy which prevailed. 
Rude as yet, and imperfect, it supplied the dismal 
fanaticism with a variety of views, founded it on 
some coherency of system, enriched it wit^ dif- 
ferent figures of elocution ; advantages with which 
a people, totally ignorant and barbarous, had been 
happily unacquainted. 

Fhom policy, at first, and inclination, now from 
necessity, the Icing attached himself extremely to 
the hierarchy : For like reasons, his enemies weie 
determined, by one and the s.ime effort, to over- 
power the church and monarchy. 

While the commons were in this disposition, 
the Irish rebellion was the event which tended most 
to promote the views in which all their measures 
terminated. A horror against the papists, however 
innocent, they had constantly encouraged ; a terror 
from the conspiracies of that sect, however impro- 
bable, they had at all times endeavoured to excite. 
Here was broken out a rebellion, dreadful and un- 
expected ; accompanied with circumstances the most 
detestable of which there ever was any record : And 
what was the peculiar guilt of the Irish catholics, it 
was no difficult matter, in the piesent disposition oi 
men’s minds, to attribute to that whole sect, who 
were already so much the object of general abhorr 
rence. Accustomed, in all invectives, to join the 
prelatical party with the papists, the people imme- 

. diatel/ 
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dialely supposed this insurrection to be the result chap. 
* of their united counsels. And \rhen they heard 
that the Irish rebels pleaded the king's commission isii. 
for all their acts of violence ; bigotry, ever credu- 
lous and malignant, assented without scruple to that 
gross imposture, and loaded the unhappy prince 
with the whole enormity of a contrivance so bar- 
barous and inhuman.** 

By the difficulties and distresses of the crown, the 
commons, who possessed alone the power of supply, 
had aggrandised themselves ; and it seemed a pecu- 
liar happiness, that the Irish rebellion had succeed- 
ed, at so critical a juncture, to the pacification of 
Scotland. That expression of the king’s by which 
he committed to them the care of Ireland, they im- 
mediately laid hold of, and interpreted in the most 
unlimited sense. They had, on other occasions, 
been gradually encroaching on the executive power 
of the crown, which forms its principal and most 
natural branch of authority; but, with regard to 
Ireland, they at once assumed it, fully and entirely, 
as if delivered over to them by a' regular gift or 
assignment. And to this usurpation the king was 
obliged passively to submit; both because of his 
inability to resist, and lest he should still more ex- 
pose himself to the reproach of favouring the pro- 
gress of that odious rebellion. 

The project of introducing farther innovations 
in England being once formed by the leaders among 
the commons, it became a necessary consequence, 
that their operations with regard to Ireland should, 
all of them, be considered as subordinate to the. 
former, on whose success, when once undertaken, 
their own grandeur, security, and even being, must 
entirely depend. While they pretended the utmost 
zealagainsttbe Irish insurrection, they took no steps 
towaiw its suppression, but such as likewise tended 

to 
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c H A p. to them the superiority in those commotions 
which they foresaw miut so soon be excited in Eng- 
iMt. land.^ The extreme contempt entertained for the 
natives in Ireland, made the popular leaders believe, 
that it would be easy at any time to suppress their 
rebellion, and recover that kingdom: Nor were 
they willing to lose, by too hasty success, the ad- 
vantage which that rebellion would afford them in 
their projected encroachments on the prerogative. 
By assuming the total management of the war, they 
acquired the courtship and dependence ofevei^ one 
who had any connexion w'ith Ireland, or who was 
desirous of inlisting in these military entei prises : 
They levied money under pretence «f the Irish ex- 
pedition ; but reserved it for purposes which con- 
cerned them more nearly: They took arms from 
the king's magazines ; but still kept them with a 
secret intention of employing them against himself : 
Whatevei law they deemed neccssai y for aggrandis- 
ing themselves, was voted, under colour of enabling 
them to recover Ireland ; and if Charles withheld 
the royal assent, his refusal was imputed to those 
pernicious counsels which had at first excited the 
popish rebellion, and which still threatened total 
destruction to the protestant interest tliroughout all 
his dominions.*^ And though no forces were for a 
long time sent over to Ireland, and very little money 
remitted during the extreme distress of that king- 
dom ; so strong was the people’s attachment to the 
commons, that the lault was never imputed to those 
pious zealots, whose votes breathed nothing but 
death and destruction to the Irish rebels. 

To make the attack on royal authority by regular 
approaches, it was thought proper to frame a gene- 
ral remonstrance of the state of the nation ; and ac- 
cordingly, the committee, which, at the first meeting 

of 
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of parliament had been chosen for that purpose, chap. 
* ancl which bad hitherto made no progress in their 
work, received fresh injuncdons to finish that un- 1641. 
dertaking. 

The committee brought into the house that re- The re- 
monstrance, which has become so memorable, and ' 
which was soon afterwards attended with such im- 
portant consequences. It was not addressed to the 
Ring; but was openly declared to be an appeal to 
the people. The harshness of the matter was equal- 
led b)>*the severity of the language. It consists of 
many gross falsehoods intermingled with some evi- 
dent truths : Malignant insinuations are joined to 
open invectivem Loud complaints of the past, ac- 
companied with jealous prognostications of the fu- 
ture. Whatever unfortunate, whatever invidious, 
whatever suspicious measure had been embraced by 
the king, from the commencement of his reign, is 
insisted on and aggravated with merciless rhetoric : 

The unsuccessful expeditions to Cadiz, and the isle 
ofRh^, are mentioned: The sending of ships to 
France for the suppression of the hugonots : The 
forced loans : The illegal confinement of men for 
not obeying illegal commands : The violent disso- 
lution of lour parliaments : The arbitrary govern- 
ment which always t^ucceeded: The questioning, 
fining, and imprisoning of members for their con- 
duct in the house: The levying of taxes without 
consent of the commons : The introducing of super- 
stitious innovations into the church, without autho- 
rity of law : In short, every thing which, either 
with or without reason, had given offence, during 
the course of fifteen years, from the accession of the 
king to the calling of the present parliament. > And, 
though all these grievances bad been already redress- 
ed, and even laws enacted for future security against 
their return, the praise of these advantages was 
ascribed, not to the king, but to the parliament who 
had extorted his consent to such salutary statutes. 

Voi.vi. Gg Their 
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c p. Their own meiits too, they asserted, towards the ^ 
no less eminent than towards the people. * 
M«- Thoujrh they had seized bis whole revenue, rendered 
it totally precarious, and made even their tempo- 
rary supplies be paid to their own commissioners, 
who weie independent of him ; they pretended that 
they had liberally supported him in his necessities. 
By an insult still more egregious, the very giving of 
money to the Scots, for levying war against their 
sovereign, they represented as an instance of theii 
duty towards him. And all their grievances, they 
said, which amounted to no less than a total subver- 
sion of the constitution, proceeded entirely from 
the formed combination of a popish faction, who had 
ever swayed the king's counsels, who had endea- 
voured, by an uninterrupted effort, to introduce 
their superstition into England and Scotland, and 
who had now, at last, excited an open and bloody 
rebellion in Ireland.' 

This remonstrance, so full of acrimony and vio- 
lence, was a plain signal for some farther attacks in- 
tended on royal prerc^ative, and a declaration, that 
the concessions already made, however important, 
were not to be regarded as satisfactory. What pre- 
tensions would advanced, how unprecedented, 
how unlimited, were easily imagined ; and nothing 
less was foreseen, whatever ancient names might be 
pieserved, than an abolition, almost total, of the mo- 
narchical government of England. The opposition, 
therefore, which the remonstrance met with in the 
house of commons was great. For above fourteen 
hours, the debate was warmly managed ; and from 
the weariness of the king’s party, wnich probably 
consisted chiefly of the dderly people, ana men of 
cool spirits, the vote was at last carried by a small 
»sd Nov. majority of eleVen.* Some time after, the remon- 
strance 

' Rush, vol. vl p. 458. Nidson, vol. ii. p. 894. ' Whitlocke, 
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Stance was ordered to be printed and published, chap, 
* without being carried up to the house of peers for 
their assent and concurrence. issi. 

W H £ N this remonstrance was dispersed, it excited 
every where the same violent controversy, which at- nd« 
tended it when introduced into the house' of com- 
mons. This parliament, said the partisans of that 
assembly, have at length pro&ted by the fatal exam- 
ple of their predecessors ; and are resolved that the 
fabric, which they have generously undei taken to 
rear Tor the protection ot liberty, shall not be left 
to future ages insecure and imperfect. At the 
time when die petition of right, that i equisite vin- 
dication of a*violated constitution, was extorted 
from the unwilling prince ; who but imagined that 
liberty was at last secured, and that the laws would 
thenceforth maintain themselves in opposition to ar- 
bitrary authority ? But what was the event f A rigkt 
was indeed acquired to the people, or lather their 
ancient right was more exactly defined : But as the 
power of invading it still remained in the prince, no 
sooner did an opportunity offer than he totally dis- 
regarded all laws and preceding engagements, and 
made his will and pleasure the sole rule of govern- 
ment. Those lofty ideas of monarchical authority, 
which he has derived from his early education, 
which are united in his mind with the irresistible 
illusions of self-love, which are corroborated by his 
mistaken principles of religion, it is in vain to hope 
that, in his more advancra age, he will sincerely 
renounce from any subsequent reflection or expe-i 
rience. Such conversions, if ever they happen, are 
extremely rare ; but to expect that they will be de- 
rived from necessity, from the jealousy and resent- 
ment of antagonists, from blame, from reproach, 
from opposition, must be the result of the fondest 
and most blind credulity. These violences, however 
necessary, are suixi irritate a prince against limit- 

G g S ations 
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CHAP. ation» so cruelly imposed upon him ; and each cdn- 
cession, which he is constrained to make, is regard- 
1641 . ed as a temporary tribute paid to faction and sedi- 
tion, and is secretly attended with a resolution of 
seizing every favourable opportunity to retract it. 
Nor should we imagine, that oppoi tunities of that 
kind will not offer in the course of human affaiis. 
Governments, especially those of a mixed kind, 
are in continual fluctuation : The humours of the ‘ 
people change perpetually fi om one extreme to an- 
other: And no resolution can be more wi&e, as 
well as more just, than that of employing the pie- 
sent advantages against the king, who bad formeily 
pushed much less tempting ones to llie utmost ex- 
tremities against his people and his pailiament. ft 
is to be feared, that, if the religious rage which has 
seized the multitude be allowed to evaporate, they 
will quickly return to the ancient ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment ; and, with it, embrace those principles 
of slaveiy, which it inculcates with such zeal on its 
submissive proselytes. Those patriots, vtho are now 
the public idols, may then become the objects of 
general detestation ; and equal shouts of joy attend 
their ignominious execution, with those which se- 
cond tneir present advautages and triumphs. Nor 
ought the apprehension of such aa event to be re- 
garded in them as a selfish consideration : In their 
safety is involved the security of the laws : The 
patrons of the constitution cannot suffer without a 
fatal blow to the constitution : And it is but justice 
in the public to protect, at any hazard, those who 
have sogjenerously exposed themselves to the utmost 
hazard for the public interest. What though mon- 
archy, the ancient government of England be im- 
pairs, durin^hese contests, in many of its former 
prerogatives :xhe laws will flourish the more by its 
decay ; and it is thappy, allowing that matters are 
really carried beyond the bounds of moderation, 

that 
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that the cuircut at least runs towards liberty, and c-H A p* 
* that the error is on that side, which is safest for the 
general interest, of mankind and society. 

The best arguments of the royalists against a fai- 
ther attack on the prerogi^ve were founded more 
on opposite ideas, which they had formed of the 
past events of this reign, than on opposite principles 
of government. Some invasions, they said, and 
those too of moment, had undoubtedly been made 
on national privileges : But were we to look for the 
cause t>f these violences, we should never find it to 
consist in the waQton tyranny and injustice of the 
pi ince, not even in his ambition or immoderate ap- 
petite lor authority. The hostilities with Spain, in 
which the king, on his accession, found himself en- 
gaged, however impiudeiit and unnecessary, had 
proceeded from the advice, and even importunity of 
the parliament ; who deserted him immediately after 
they had embarked him in those warlike measures. 

A young prince, jealous of honour, w'as naturally 
afraid of being foiled in his first enterprise, and bad 
nut as yet attained such maturity of cohnsel, as to 
perceive that his greatest honour lay in preserving 
the laws inviolate, and gaining the full confidence 
of his people. The ligourofthe subsequent par- 
liaments had been extreme with regard to many ar- 
ticles, particularly tonnage and poundage; and 
had reduced the king to an absolute necessity, if he 
would preserve entiie the royal prerogative, of le- 
vying those duties by his own authority, and of bieak- 
ing through the forms, in order to maintain the 
spiiit, of the constitution Having once made so 
pel ilous a step, he was naturally induced to continue, 

.itid to consult the public interest, by imposing ship- 
money, and other moderate, though irregular, bur- 
dens and taxations. A sure proof that he had 
lormed no system for enslaving his people is, that the 
chief object of his government has been to raise a 
naval, not a military force ; a project useful, ho- 
nourable. 
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c HA p, nourable, nay indis|>ensably requisite, and in spite , 
his g;reat necessities, brought almost to a happy 
1641. conclusion. It is now full time to free him from all 
these necessities, and to apply cordials and lenitives, 
afler those severities, which have already had their 
full course against him- Never was sovereign bless- 
ed with more moderation of temper, wiui more 
justice, more humanity, more honour, or a more 
gentle disposition. What pity that such a prince 
should so lod^ have been harassed with rigours, sus- 

E icions, calumnies, complaints, encroachments ; and 
een forced from that path in which the rectitude 
of his principles woula have inclined him to have 
constantly trod! If some few instanifes are found of 
violations made on the petition of right, which he 
himself had granted; there is an easier and more 
natural way for preventing the return of like incon- 
veniencies, than by a total abolition of royal autho- 
rity. Let the revenue be settled, suitably to the an- 
cient dignity and splendour of the crown ; let the 
public necessities be fully supplied ; let the remaining 
articles of prerogative be left untouched ; and the 
king, as he has already lost the power, will lay aside 
the will, of invading die constitution. From what 
quarter can jealousies now arise? What farther se- 
curity can be desired or expected? The king’s pre- 
ceding concessions, so far from being insufficient for 
public security, have rather erred on the other ex- 
treme ; and, by depriving him of all power of self- 
defence, are the real cause why the commons are 
emboldened to raise pretensions hithei to unheard of 
in the kingdom, ana to subvert the whole system 
of the constitution. But would they be content 
with moderate advantages, is it not evident that, 
besides other important concessions, the present 
parliament may be continued, till the government 
be accustomed to the new track, and every part be 
restored to full harmony and concord ? By the tri- 
ennial act a perpetual succession of parliaments is 
' 3 establibhed, 
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estijblishecl} as everlasting guardians to the laws, chap, 
* while the king possesses no independent power or 
military force, by which he can be supported in his is4i. 
invasion of them. No danger remains, but what 
is inseparable from all free constitutions, and what 
forms the very essence of their freedom : The danger 
of a change in the people's disposition, ^i^d of gene* 
ral disgust, contractea against popular privileges. 

To prevent such an evil, no expedient is more pro- 
per than to contain oui selves within the bounds of 
moderation, and to consider that all extremes, na- 
turally and infallibly, beget each other. In the 
same manner as the past usurpations of the crown, 
however excusable on account of the necessity or 
provocations whence they arose, have excited an 
immeasurable appetite for liberty ; let us beware, 
lest our encioachments, by introducing monarchy, 
make the people seek shelter under the peaceable 
and despotic rule of a monarch. Authority, as well 
as liberty, is requisite to govei nment ; and is even 
requisite to the support of liberty itself, by main- 
taining the laws, which can alone regulate and pro- 
tect it. What madness, while eveiy thing is so 
happily settled under ancient forms and institu- 
tions, now more exactly poised and adjusted, to try 
the hazardous experiment of a new constitution, and 
renounce the mature wisdom of our ancestors for the 
crude whimsies of turbulent innovators ! Besides the 
certain and inconceivable mischiefs of civil w'ar ; aic 
not the perils apparent, which the delicate frame of 
liberty must inevitably sustain amidst the furious 
shock of arms? Whichever side prevails, sfu can 
scarcely hope to remain inviolate, and may suffer no 
less, or rather greater injuries from the boundless 
pretensions of forces engaged in her cause, than 
from the invasion of enraged troops, inlisted on the 
side of monarchy. 

Th£ king, upon his return from Scotland, wasxor.ts 
received in London with the shouts and acclama- 
tions 
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c p. lions of the people, and with every demonstration 
v^^^of regard and afiTection.' Sir Richard Gournay,* 
iMi. lord mayor, a man of moderation and authority, 
had promoted these favourable dispositions, and had 
engaged the populace, who so lately insulted the 
king, and who so soon after made furious war upon 
him, to give him these marks of their dutiful at- 
tachment. But all the pleasure which Charles 
reaped from this joyous reception, was soon damped 
by the remonstrance of the commons which was 
presented him, together with a petition of'a like 
strain. The bad counsels which he followed are 
there complained of; his concurrence in the Irish 
febellion plainly insinuated ; the sclieme laid for the 
introduction of popery and superstition inveighed 
against; and, as a lemedy for all these evils, he is 
desired to enti list every office and command to per- 
sons in whom his parliament should have cause to 
confide.” By this phrase, which is so often re- 
peated in all the memorials and addresses of that 
time, the commons meant themselves and their ad- 
herents. 

As soon as the remonstrance of the commons was 
published, the king dispersed an answer to it. In 
this contest he lay under great disadvantages. Not 
only the ears of the people were extremely preju- 
diced against him ; the oest topics upon which he 
could justify, at least apologise for his formercon- 
duct, were such as it was not safe or prudent for 
him at this time to employ. So high was the na- 
tional jdolatry towards parliaments, that to blame 
the past conduct of these assemblies, would have 
been very ill received by the generalit)r of the peo- 
ple. So loud were the complaints against regal 
usurpations, that had the king asserted the prero- 
gative of supplying, by his own authority, the defi- 
ciencies in government, arising from the obstinacy 


* Rushworth, vol. v. p. 429. 
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of the commons, he would have increased the cla- chap. 
• mours with which the whole nation already re- 
sounded. Chiles, therefore^ contented himseli ic4i. 
with observing in general, that even during that 
period so much complained of, the people enjoyed 
a great measure of happiness, not only compara- 
tively, in respect of their neighbouis, but even in 
respect of those times which were justly accounted 
the most fortunate. He made warm protestations 
of sincerity in the reformed religion ; he promised 
indulgence to tender consciences with regard to the 
ceremonies of the church ; he mentioned his great 
concessions to national liberty ; he blamed the in- 
famous libels ewei^-where dispersed against his per- 
son and the national religion ; he complained of the 
general leproaches thrown out in the remonstrance 
with regard to ill counsels, though he had protected 
no minister from parliamentary justice, retained no 
unpopular seivant, and conferred offices on no one 
who enjoyed not a high character and estimation in 
die public. “ If, notwithstanding this,” he adds, 
any malignant party shall take heai t, and be will- 
iiig Co sacrifice the peace and happiness of their 
‘‘ country to their own sinister ends and ambition, 

“ under whatever pretence of religion and con- 
“ science ; if they shall endeavour to lessen my re- 
putatioii aud interest, and to weaken my lawful 
“ power and authority; if they shall attempt, by 
” discoiiiitenaucing the present laws, to loosen the 
bands ot government, that all disoider and con- 
fusion may break in upon us ; 1 doubt not but 
Cod in his good time will discover them to 
me, and that the wisdom and courage of my 
high court of parliament will join with me in 
“ their suppression and punishment."” Nothing 

shous 


” Nalson, vol. li. p. 748. 
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CHAP, shows more evidently the hard situation in which 
Charles was placed, than to observe, that he was * 
iMi. obliged to confine himself within the limits of civi- 
lity towards subjects who had transgressed all 
bounds of regarcf, and even of good manners, in 
the treatment of their sovereign. 

The first instance of those parliamentary en- 
croachments which Charles was now to look for, 
was, the bill for pressing soldiers to the service of 
Ireland. This bill quickly passed the lower house. 
In the preamble, the king’s power of pressmg, a 
power exercised during all former times, was de- 
clared illeral, and contrary to the liberty of the 
subject. By a necessary consequenoe, the pi eroga- 
tive which the ciown had ever assumed of obliging 
men to accept of any branch of public service, was 
abolished and annihilated : A prerogative, it must 
be owned, not very compatible with a limited 
monarchy. In order to elude this law, the king 
ofiered to raise 10,000 volunteers for the Irish ser- 
vice : But the commons were afraid lest such an 
army should be too much at his devotion. Charles, 
still unwilling to submit to so considerable a diini- 
nntion of power, came to the house of peers, and 
offered to pass the law without the preamble ; by 
which means, he said, that ill-timed question with 
regard to the prerogative would for the present be 
avoided, and the pretensions of each party be left 
entire. Both houses took fire at this measure, 
which, from a similar instance while the bill of at- 
tainder against Strafford was in dependence, Charles 
might foresee would be received with resentment. 
The lords, as well as commons, passed a vote, de- 
claring it to be a high breach ol privilege for the 
king to take notice of any bill which wsls in agita- 
tion in either of the houses, or to express his senti- 
pients with regard to it^ before it be presented to 
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him fof his assent in a parliamentary manner. The chap. 
king Has obliged to compose all matters by an 

ap^ogy.* '"Sir 

The general question, we may observe, with re- 
gard to privileges of parliament, has always been, 
and still continues, one of the greatest mysteries in 
the English constitution; an^ in some respects, 
notwithstanding the accurate genius of that govern- 
ment, these privileges are at present as undeter- 
mined* as were formerly the prerogatives of the 
crowfl. Such privileges as are founded on lon^ 
precedent cannot be controverted : But though it 
were certain that foirmer kings had not, in any in- 
stance, taken notice of bills lying before the houses, 
fwhich yet appears to have been very common) it 
follows not, merely from tbeir never exerting such 
a power, that they had renounced it, or never were 
possessed of it. Such privileges also as are essential 
to all free assemblies which deliberate, they may be 
allowed to assume, whatever precedents may pre- 
vail : But though the king’s interposition, by an 
offer or advice, does in some degree overawe or 
restrain liberty ; it may be doubted whether it im- 
poses such evident violence as to entitle the parlia- 
ment, without any other authority or concession, to 
claim the privilege of excluding it. But this was 
the favouiable time for extending privileges; and 
liad none more exorbitant or unreasonable been 


challenged, few bad consequences had folloned. 
The establishment of this rule, it is Certain, contri- 
butes to the order and regularity, as well as free- 
dom of parliamentary proceedings. 

The interposition of peers in the election of com- 
moners was likewise about this time declared a 
breach of privilege ; and continues ever since to be 
condemned by votes of the commons, and univer- 
sally practised throughout the nation. 

Eveky 
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Every measure pursued by the common^, and, ^ 
still more, every attempt made by their partisans, 
were full of the most inveterate hatred against tlie 
hierarchy, and showed a determined resolution of 
subverting the whole ecclesiastical establishment. 
Besides numberless vexations and persecutions 
which the clergy underwent fiom the arbitrary 
power of the lower house, the peers, while the 
king was in Scotland, having passed an order for 
the observance of the laws with regard to public 
worship, the commons assumed such authority, that, 
by a vote alone of their house, they suspended those 
laws, though enacted by the whole legislature : And 
they particularly for^de bowing it the name of 
Jesus ; a practice which gave them thehighest scandal, 
and which was one of their coital objections against 
the established religion.’ Tiiey complained of the 
king’s filling five vacant sees, and considered it as 
an insult upon them, that he should complete and 
strengthen an order, which they intended soon en- 
tirely to abolish.* They had accused thirteen bishops 
of high treason, for enacting canons without con- 
sent of parliament,* though from the foundation of 
the monarchy no other method ha'd ever been prac- 
tised: And they now insisted that the peers, upon 
this general accusation, should sequester those 
bishops from their seats in parliament, and commit 
them*to prison. Their bill from taking away the 
bishops’ votes had last winter been rejected by the 
peers: But they again introduced the same bill, 
though no prorogation had intervened ,* and they 
endeavoured, by some minute alterations, to elude 
that rule of parliament which opposed them. And 
when they sent up this bill to the lords, they made a 
demand, the most absuid in the Woild, that the 
bishops, being all of them parties, should be refused 

a vote 

’ Rushworth, vol. v. p. 385, 386. Nalson, vol. ii. p. *48^^. 
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a vote with regard to that question.'* After the re- c H A p» 
%olution was once formed by the commons, of in- 
vading the established government of chuich and ismT 
state, it could not be expected that their proceed- 
ings, in such a violent attempt, would thenceforth 
be altogether regular and equitable : But it must be 
coniessed, that, in their attack on the hierarchy, 
they still more openly passed all bounds of mode- 
ration, as supposing, no doubt, that the sacredness 
of the cause would sufficiently atone for employing 
means^he most ii regular and unprecedented. This 
principle, which prevails so much among zealots, 
never displayed itself so openly as during the 
transactions of 4his whole period. 

But, notwithstanding these efforts of the com- 
mons, they could not expect the concurrence of 
tlie upper house, either to this law, or to any other 
which they should introduce for the farther limiui- 
tion of royal authority. The majority of the peei s 
adhered to the king, knd plsunly foresaw the depres- 
sion ol nobility, as a necessary consequence of popu- 
lar usurpations on the crown. The insolence, in- 
deed, of the commons, and their haughty treatment 
of the lords, had already risen to a great height, and 
gave sufficient warning their future attempts upon 
that order. They muttered somewhat of their re- 
gret that they should be obliged to save the king- 
dom alone, and that the house of peers would have 
no part in the honour. Na^ they went so far as 
openly to tell the lords, That they themselves 
" were the representative body of the whole king- 
“ dom, and that the peers were nothing but indi- 
“ viduals, who held their seats in a particular ca- 
“ pacity ; And therefore, if their lordships will not 
“ consent to the passing of acts necessary for the 
“ preservation of the people, the commons, together 
“ with such of the lords as are more sensible of the 

“ danger, 
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CHAP.'* danger, must join together, and represent the 
“ matter to his majesty.”' So violent was the de- * 
1641 . mocratical, enthusiastic spirit diffused throughout 
the nation that a total confusion of all rank and 
order was justly to be apprehended ; and the wonder 
was not, that the majority of the nobles should seek 
sheltei under the thi one, but that any of them should 
venture to desert it. But the tide of popularity 
seized many, and carried them wide of the most 
established maxims of civil policy. Among the 
opponents ot the king arc ranxed the earl of Nor- 
tnumberland, lord admiral, a man of the first family 
and fortune, and endowed with that dignified pride 
which so well became his rank and station: The 
earl of Essex, who inherited all his father’s popu- 
larity, and having fium his early youth sought re- 
nown in arms, united to a middling capacity that 
rigid inflexibility of honour which forms the proper 
ornament of a nobleman and a soldier : Lord Kim- 
bolton, soon after earl of Manchester, a person dis- 
tinguished by humanity, generosity, affability, and 
every amiable virtue. These men, finding that 
their credit ran high with the nation, ventured to 
encouiage those populai disorders, which, they 
vainly imagined, they possessed authority sufficient 
to regulate and control. 

In order to obtain a majority in the upper house, 
the commons had recourse to the populace, who on 
other occasions had done them such important ser- 
vice. Amidst the greatest security, they affected 
continual fears of destruction to themselves and the 
nation, and seemed to quake at every breath or 
rumour of danger. They again excited the people 
by never-ceasing inquiries after conspiracies, by re- 
ports of insurrections, by feigned intelligence of in- 
vasions from abroad, by discoveries of dangerous 
combinations at home among papists and their ad- 

herents. 
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herents. When Charles dismissed the^uard which chap. 
*they had ordered during his absence, they complain- 
ed ; and, upon his promising them a new guard, i64i. 
under the command of the earl of Lindesey, they 
absolutely refused the offer, and were well pleased 
to insinuate, by this instance of jealousy, that their 
danger chieHy arose from the king himself They 
ordered halberts to be brought into the hall where 
they assembled, and thus armed themselves against 
those conspiracies with which they pretendea they 
were Hourly threatened. All stories of plots, how- 
ever ridiculous, were willingly attended to. and were 
dispersed among the muldtuae, to whose capacity 
they were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed 
the commons, that, walking in the 6 elds, he had 
hearkened to the discourse of certain persons un- 
known to him, and had heard them talk of a most 
dangerous conspiracy. A hundred and eight ruf- 
fians, as he learned, had been appointed to murdet 
a hundred and eight lords and commoners, and 
were promised rewards for these assassinations, ten 
pounds for each lord, forty shillings for each com- 
moner. Upon this notable intelligence, orders 
were issued fur seizing priests, and Jesuits, a con- 
ference was desired with the lords, and the deputy- 
lieutenants of some suspected counties w'ere order- 
ed to put the people in a posture of defence.” 

Thc pulpits likewise were called in aid, and re 
sounded with the dangers which threatened religion, 
from the desperate attempt of papists and malig- 
nants. Multitudes flocked towards Westminstci. 
and insulted the prelates and such of the lords as ad- 
hered to the crown. The peers voted a declaration 
against those tumults, and sent it to the lower house - 
but these refused their concurrence.' Some sedi- 
tious 


* Journ. 30th Nov. 1641. Nalsoo, vol. ii. p. 688 
” Nalson, vol. ii. p. 646. Journ. l6thNov. l641. Dugdale, 
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CHAP, tious apprentices, being seized and committed to 
prison, immediately received their liberty, by an * 
jMi. order of the commons.' The sheriffs and justices 
having appointed constables with strong watches to 
guard tlie parliament, the commons sent for the 
constables, and required them to discharge the 
watches, convened the justices, voted their orders a 
breach of privilege, and sent one of them to the 
Tower.** Encouraged by these intimations of their 
pleasure, the populace crowded about Whitehall, 
•and threw out insolent menaces against Gharles him< 
self. Several reduced officers and young gentlemen 
of the inns of court, during this time of disorder and 
danger, offered their service to the^king. Between 
them and the populace there passed frequent skir- 
mishes, which ended not without bloodshed. By 
way of reproach these gentlemen gave the rabble 
the appellation of Roumdhk aus, ou account of the 
short crept hair which they wore : These called the 
others CAvalieks. And thus the nation, which 
waft before sufficiently provided with religious as 
well as civil causes ol quarrel, was also supplied 
witli pai ty-names, under which the factions might 
jendezvous, and signalise their mutual hatied.' 

MfANWHiLjs the tumults still continued, and 
even inci eased about Westminster and Whitehall. 
The cry incessantly resounded against bishops and 
rolUn-ftearUd lotds^ The former especially, be- 
ing distinguishable by their habit, and being the 
object of violent hatred to all the sectaries, were 
exposed to the most dangerous insults.* Williams, 
now created archbishop of York, having been abused 
by the populace, hastily called a meeting of his 
Der.vr. brethren. By his advice a protestation was drawn 
and addressed to the king and the house of lords. 

The 

' NjIsoii, vol. ii. p. 784. 7B2. " Ibid. p. 792- Joiirn. a7tli, 
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The bishops there set forth, that though they had an c ir A P. 
* undoubted right to sit and vote in parliament, yet in 
coming thither, they had been menaced, assaulted, 
affionted, by the unruly multitude, and could no 
longer with safety attend t^ H' ^y in the house. 

For this reason they pro£^&‘ted against all laws, votes, 
and resolutions, as null and invalid, which should 
pus during the time of their constrained absence. 

This protestation, which, though just and legal, was 
certainly ill-timed, was signed by twelve bishops, 
and oommunicated to the king, who hastily ap- 
proved of it. As soon as it was presented to the 
lords, that house desired a conference with the com- 
mons, whom they informed of this unexpected pro- 
testation. The opportunity was seized with joy and 
triumph. An impeachment ot high treason was fn.ju.arh- 
immediately sent up against the bishops, as endea- meut 
vouring to subveit the fundamental laws, and toj^o*,, 
invalidate the authority of the legislature." They 
were, on the first demand, sequestiated from parlia- 
ment, and committed to' custody. No man, in 
cithei house, ventured to speak a word in their vin- 
dication ; so much displeased was evei y one at the 
egregious imprudence ol which they had been 
guilty. One peison alone said, that he did not be- 
lieve them guilty of high treason; but that they 
were staik mad, and theiefoie desired they might 
he sent to Bedlam." 

A FEW days after- the king was betrayed into ims 
another indiscretion, much more fatal : An indis- 
cretion, to which all the ensuing disorders and civil 
wais ought immediately and directly to be ascribed. 

This was the impeachment of lord Kimbolton and 
the five members. 

When the commons employed, in the! i remon- 
strance, language so scveie and indecent, they had 

not 
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CHAP, not been actuated entirely by insolence and passion : 
Their views were more solid and profound. They* 
1443 . considered, that in a violent attempt, such as an in- 
vasion of the ancient constitution, the more leisure 
was afforded the people to reflect, the less would 
they be inclined to second that rash and dangerous 
enterprise; that the peeis would certainly refuse 
their concurrence, nor were tliere any hopes of pre- 
vailing on them, but by instigating the populace tur 
tumult and disorder ; that the employing of such 
odious means for so invidious an end, wottld, at 
long-run, lose them all their popularity, and turn 
the tide of favour to the contrary party ; and that, 
if the king only remained in tranquillity, and cau- 
tiously eluded the first violence of the tempest, he 
would, in the end, certainly prevail, and be able at 
least to preserve the ancient laws and constitution. 
They were theicfoie resolved, if possible, to excite 
him to some violent passion; in hopes that he would 
commit indiscretions, of which they might make 
adfantage. 

It was not long before they succeeded beyond 
their fondest wishes. Chailes was enraged to hnd 
that all his concessions but increased theii demands ; 
that the people, who were returning to a sense of 
duty towards him, were again roused to sedition 
and tumults ; that the blackest calumnies were 
prop^ated against him, and even the Irish mas- 
sacre asci ibed to his counsels and machinations ; and 
that a method of address was adopted, not only un- 
suitable towards so great a prince, but which no 
private gentleman could bear without lesentment. 
When he considered all these increasing acts of in- ' 
solence in the commons, he was apt to ascribe 
them, in a great measure, to his own indolence 
and facility. The queen and the ladies of the court 
fai tiler stimulated his passion, and repiesented, that, 
if he excited the vigour, and displayed the majesty 
of a monarch, the daring usurpations of his sub- 
jects 
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jects would shrink before him. • Lord Digby, a c H A f. 
^an of fine parts, but full of levity, and hurried 
on by precipitate passions, suggested like counsels ; ism. 
and Charles, who, though commonly moderate in 
his temper, was ever disposed to hasty resolutions, 
gave way to the fatal importunity of his friends and 
servants." 

Herbert, attorney general, appeared in the house 
of peers, and, in his majesty's name, entered an ac- the five 
cusation of high treason against lord Kimbolton “*“***”* 
and fivft commoners, Hollis, sir Arthur Hazlerig, | 
Hainbden, Pym, and Strode. The articles were, 

That they had traiterously endeavoured to subvert 
the fundamentaldaws and government of the king- 
dom, to deprive the king of his regal power, and 
to impose on his subjects an arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal authority ; that they had endeavoured by many 
foul aspersions on his majesty and his government, 
to alienate the afiections of his people, and make 
him odious to them; that they haa attempted to 
diaw his late army to disobedience of his royal 
commands, and to side with them in their traiterous 
designs : that they had invited and encouraged a 
foreign power to invade the kingdom ; that they 
had aimed at subverting the rights and very being 
of parliament ; that, in order to complete their 
traiterous designs, they had endeavoured, as far as 
m them lay, by force and terror, tq compel the 
parliament to join with them, and to that end, had 
actually raised and countenanced tumult^ against 
the king and parliament ; and that they had trai- 
lerously conspired to levy, and actually had levied, 
war against the king.'* « 

The whole world stood amazed at this impor- 
tant accusation, so suddenly entered upon, -without 
concert, deliberation, or refiection. Some oi these 

articles 

** Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 360 

Whitlucke, p SO, Rusbworth, vol. v. p. 473. Nalson, vol. ii. 
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CHAP, articles of accusation, men said, to judge by ap- 
pearance, seem to be common between the iniJ 
1642 . peached members and the parliament ; nor did 
these persona appear any farther active in the enter- 
prises of which they were accused, than so far as 
they concurred with the majority in their votes and 
speeches. Though proofs might, perhaps, be pro- 
duced, of their privately inviting the Scots to invade 
England ; how could such an attempt be considered 
as treason, after the act of oblivion wnich had passed, 
and after that both houses, with the king^s con- 
currence, had voted that nation three hundred 
thousand pounds for their brotherly assistance I 
While the house of pecis are scaroely able to main- 
tain their independency, or to reject the bills sent 
them by the commons; will they ever be permitted 
by the populace, supposing them inclined, to pass 
a sentence, which must totally subdue the lower 
house, and put an end to their ambitious under- 
takings^ These five members, at least Pym, Ham^ 
den, and Hollis, are the very heads of the popular 
party ; and if these be taken off, what fate must be 
expected by their followers, who are many of them 
accomplices in the same treason ? The punishment 
of leadei s is evei the last triumph over a broken and 
1 outed pai ty ; but surely was never before attempted, 
in opposition to a faction, during the full tide of 
its power and success. 

But men had not leisure to wonder at the indis- 
cretion of this measuie : Their astonishment was 
e.\cited by iieAV attempts, still more precipitate and 
imprudent. A serjeant at arms, in the king’s 
name, demanded of the house the five members ; 
and was seiif back without any positive answci. 
Messengers wci e employed to search for them and 
arrest them. Their trunks, chambers, and studies, 
were sealed and locked. The house voted all these 
nets of violence to be breaches of privilege, and 
commanded every one to defend the liberty of the 

* members. 
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tfienibers.*' The king irritated by all this oppo-^ ” **• 

bition, resolved next day to come in person to the 
house, with an intention to demand, perhaps seize, 
in their presence, the persons whom he had accused. 

Th IS resolution was discovered to the countess of 
Carlisle, sister to Northumberland, a lady of spirit, 
wit. and intrigue.' She privately sent intelligence to 
the five members ; and they had time to withdraw, 
a moment before the king entered. He was accom- 
panied by his ordinary retinue to the number of above 
two hundred, armed as usual, some with halberts, 
some with walking swords. The king lefl them at 
the door, and he* himself advanced alone through 
the hall ; while all the mcmliers rose to receive him. 

The speaker withdrew fiom his chair, and the king 
took possession of it. The speech which he made 
I^as as follows: “ Gentlemen, 1 am sony for this 
“ occasion of coming to you. Yesterday, I sent a 
“seijeantat aims, to demand some, who, by my 
■' order, were accused of high treason. Instead of 
obedience, 1 teceived a message. 1 must here de- 
dare to you, that though no king that ever was 
111 England could be mure caretul of your privi- 
“ leges than I shall be, yet in cases oi treason no 
person has privilege. Therefore am 1 come to 
'• tell you, that I must have these men wheresoever 
' [ can find them. Well, since I see all the birds 
" aie flown, 1 do expect that you will send them to 
me as soon as they leturn. But 1 assure you, on 
‘‘ the word of a king, 1 never did intend any force, 
but shall pi oceed against them in a fair and legal 
“w'ay: For 1 never meant any other. And now 
‘‘ since I see 1 cannot do what 1 came for, 1 think 
“ this is no unfit occasion to repeat what 1 have said 
“foimerly, that whatevei I have done in favour 
“ and to the good ol my subjects, 1 do intend to 
‘ maintain it.”* 

^ WhitlocLe, p 50. Riisliwortli, vol. v. p. 474, 475. 
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When the king was looking aiound for the at- 
cused members, he asked the speaker, who stood 
below, whether any of these persons were in the 
house ? The speaker, falling on his knee, prudently 
replied : ** 1 have. Sir, neither eyes to see, nor 
tongue to speak, in this place, but as the house is 
“ pleased to direct me, whose servant 1 am. And 
“ 1 humbly ask pardon, that I cannot give any 
“ other answer to what yOur majesty is pleased to 
“ demand of me."^ • 

The commons were in the utmost disorder ; and, 
when the king was departing, some members cried 
aloud, so as he might hear them,. Privilege ! privi- 
lege / And the house immediately adjourned till next 
dai^" 

That evening, the accused members, to show the , 
greater apprehension, removed into the city, which 
was their fortress. The citizens were the whole 
night in aims. Some people, who were appointed 
for that purpose, or perhaps actuated by their own 
terrors, ran from gate to gate, crying out, that the 
cavaliers were coming to burn the city, and that the 
king himself was at their head. 

Next morning Charles sent to the mayor, and 
oidered him to call a common-council immediately. 
About ten o’clock, he himself, attended only by 
three or four lords, went to Guildhall. He told 
the common-council, that he was sorry to hear ol 
the apprehensions enteitained of him ; that he was 
come to them without any guard, in order to show 
how much he relied on their affections ; and that he 
had accused certain men of high treason, against 
whom he would proceed in a legal w'ay, and there- 
fore presumed that they would not meet with pro- 
tection in the city. After many other gracious ex- 
piessions, he told one of the sherifis, who of the two 
was thought the least inclined to his service, that he 

would 


' Whitlocle, p. 50. May, book ii. p. SO. 
* Whitlocke, p. 51. 
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^irould dine with him. He departed the hall with chap. 
out receiving the applause which he expected. In 
passing through the streets, he heard the cry, Pri- isis. 
vittge of parliametU / privilege of parliament ! re- 
sounding from all quarters. One of the populace, 
more insolent than the rest, drew nigh to his coach, 
and called out with a loud voice, To your tents, 0 
Israel ! the words employed by the mutinous Israel- 
ites, when they abandoned Kehoboam, their rash 
and ill^counselled sovereign.'* 

When the house of commons met, they affected 
the greatest dismay ; and adjourning themselves for 
some days, ordered a committee to sit in merchant- 
taylors hall in the city. The committee made an 
exact inquiry into all circumstances attending the 
king’s entry into thehouse: Every passionate speech, 
every menacing gesture of any, even the meanest of 
his attendants, was recorded and aggravated. An 
intention of offering violence to the parliament, of 
seizing the accused members in the very house, and 
of murdering all who should make resistance, was 
inferred. And that unparalleled breach of privilege, 
so it was c.illed, was still ascribed to the counsel ot 
papists and their adherents. This expi essiou, which 
then recurred evei y moment in speeches and me- 
morials, and which at piesent is so apt to excite 
laughter in the rcadei, begat at that time the 
deepest and must real consternation throughout the 
kingdom. 

A LETTFR was pretended to be intercepted, and 
was communicated to the committee, who pretended 
to lay great stress upon it. One catholic there con- 
gratulates another on the accusation of the members ; 
and repi csents that incident as a branch of the same 
pious contrivance, which had excited the Irish insui - 
rection, and by which the profane heretics would 
soon be exterminated in England.* 

The 

* Rushworth, vol. v. p. 479. Clarendon, vol. li. p. 361. 
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c ha p. The house again met, and after confirming the, 
votes of their committee, instantly adjourned, as if 
IMS. exposed to the most imminent perils from the via- 
lence of their enemies. This practice they continued 
for some time. When the people, by these affected 
panics, were wrought up to a sufficient degree of 
rage and terror, it was thought proper, that the ac- 
cused members should, with a triumphant and mili- 
tary procession, take their seats in the house. The 
river was covered with boats, and other vessels^ laden 
with small pieces of ordnance, and prepared for 
fight. Skippon, whom the parliament had appoint- 
ed, by their own authority, major-general of the 
Tomnits. city-militia,’ conducted the membet's, at the head 
of this tumultuai y army, to Westminstcr-hall. And 
when the populace, by land and by water, passed 
Whitehall, they still asked with insulting shouts, 
IVhat has become of the king and his cavaliers ? And 
itfhilher are they fled ? * 

The king, apprehensive of danger from the en- 
liondon. raged multitude, had retiied to Hampton-court, 
deserted by all the world, and overwhelmed with 
grief, shame, <*ind remorse, fur the fatal measures 
into which he had been hurried. His distressed 
situation he could no longer ascribe to the rigours 
of destiny, or the malignity of enemies . His own 
precipitancy and indiscretion roust bear the blame 
of whatever disasters should henceforth befal him. 
The most faithful of his adherents, between sorrow 
and indignation, were confounded with reflections 
on what had happened, and what was likely to fol- 
low. Seeing every prospect blasted, faction tri- 
umphant, the discontented populace inflamed to <i 
degree of fury, they utterly despaited of success in a 
cause to whose ruin fiiends and enemies seemed 
equally to conspire. 

The 


^ Nalson, vol. ii. p. 833. 
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The prudence of the king in his conduct oFchap 
this afikir nobody;, pretended to justify. The lega- 
lity of his proceedings met with many and just apo 
logies ; though generally offered to unwilling ears. 

No maxim of law, it was said, is more established 
or more universally allowed, than that piivilege of 
parliament extends not to treason, felony, or breach 
of peace ; nor has either house, during former ages, 
ever pretended in any of those cases to interpose in 
behalf of its ineiiibers. Thon'jrh some uimi'Yiriu- 
encies should result front it.c of ihis 

maxim; that would not be suliiLir'il. uitl »<t i>ihcr 
authority, to abolish a principle esi,ib!ts!u-J liy 
uninterrupted* precedent, and founded on cite t:cii 
consent of the whole legislature, liut wh.'t are tito 
inconveniencies so much dreaded? The king, on 
pretence of treason, may seize any members oi the 
opposite faction, and for a time, gain to his parti- ' 
sails the inajoi ity of voices. But if he seize only a 
few ; will he not lose more friends by such a gross 
artifice than he confines enemies ? If he seize a 
great number ; is not this expedient force, open and 
barefaced? And what remedy at all times against 
such foice, but to oppose to it a force which is su- 
perior ? Even allowing that the king intended to 
employ violence, not authority, for seizing the mem- 
bers ; though at that time, and ever afterwaids, he 
positively asserted the contiaiy ; yet will his conduct 
admit oi excuse. That the hall, whcie the parlia- 
ment assembles, is an inviolable sanctuai y, was never 
yet pretended. And if the commons complain of 
the affront offered them, by an attempt to arrest 
their members in their very presence ; the blame 
must lie entirely ou themselves, who had formerly 
refused compliance with the king’s message, when 
lie peaceably demanded these members. The sove- 
reign is the great executor of the laws ; a.iid his 
presence was here legally employed, both in older 

to 
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c H A p. to prevent opposition, and to protect the house 
against those insults which their disobedience had so 
itSr well merited. 

Charles knew to how little purpose he should 
urge these reasons against the present fury of the 
commons. He proposed, therefore, by a message, 
that they would agree upon a legal method, oy 
which he might carry on his prosecution against the 
members, lest farther misunderstandings happen 
with regard to privilege. They desired him to lay 
the grounds of accusation before the house f and 
pretended that they must first judge whether it were 
proper to give up their members to a legal trial. 
The king then informed them, that Ite would wave 
for the present all prosecution : By successive, mes- 
sages, he afterwards offered a pardon to the mem- 
bers ; offered to concur in any law that should ac- 
quit or secure them ; offered any reparation to the 
house for the breach of privilege, of which, he ac- 
knowledged, they had reason to complain.'^ They 
were resolved to accept of no satisfaction, unless he 
would discover his aavisers in that illegal measure : 
A condition to which, they knew, that, without 
rendering himself for ever vile and contemptible, he 
could not possibly submit. Meanwhile, they con- 
tinued to thunder against the violation of parlia- 
mentary privileges, and, by their violent outcries, 
to inflame the whole nation. The secret reason ot 
their displeasure, however obvious, they carefully 
concealed. In the king’s accusation ol the members, 
they plainly saw his judgment of late parliamentary 
proceedings ; and every adherent of the ruling fac- 
tion dread ^ the same fate, should royal authority 
be re-established in its ancient lustre. By the most 
unhappy conduct, Charles, while he extremely aug- 
mented m his opponents the will, had also increased 
the ability of hurting him. 

The 
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The more to excite the people, whose dispositions chap, 
were already very seditious, the expedient of peti- 
tioning was renewed. A petition Irom the county 
of Buckingham was presented to the house by six 
thousand subscribers, who pi omised to live and die 
in defence of the privileges of parliament.^ The 
city of London, the county of Essex, that of Hen- 
ford, Surry, Berks, imitated the example. A pe- 
tition from the apprentices was graciously leceived.** 

Nay, one was encouraged from the porters; whose 
numbers amounted, as Uiey said, to Etteen thousand.* 

The address of that great body contained the same 
articles with all the otheis, the privileges of parlia- 
ment, the danger of religion, the rebellion of Ire- 
land, the decay of trade. The porters farther de- 
sired, that justice might be done upon offenders, as 
the atrociousness of their crimes had deserved. And 
they added, 'JT/iat if such remedies were any longer 
suspended, they should be forced to extremities not fit 
to be named, and make good the saying, That ne- 
cessity has no law." ^ 

Anothek petition was presented by several poor 
people, or beggars, in the name of many thousands 
more ; in which the petitioners proposed as a reme- 
dy for the public miseries, T'hat those noble worthies 
of the house of peers, who concur with the hafpy votes 
of the commons, may separate themselves from the rest, 
and sit and vote as one entire Liidy. The commons 
gave thanks for this petition.* 

The very women were seized with the same rage. 

A brewer’s wife, followed by many thousands of 
her sex, hiought a petition to the house ; in which 
the petitioners expressed their terror of the papists 
and prelates, and their dread of like massacres, 
rapes, and outrages, with those which had been 
committed upon meir sex in Ireland. 1 hey had 

been 

* Rush. v»I. V. p. 487 ibid. p. 462. 

* Dugdale, p. 87. * Ciare^oa, vol, ii. p. 412. 
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CHAP, been necessitated, they said, to imitate the example 
of the women of Tekoah : And they claimed equal 
1613. right with the men, of declaring, by petition, their 
sense of the public cause ; because Christ had pur- 
chased them at as dear a rate, and in the free enjoy- 
ment of Christ consists equally the happiness of 
both sexes. Pym came to the door of the house ; 
and having told the lemale zealots, that their peti- 
tion was thankfully accepted, and was presented in 
a seasonable time, be licgged that theii prayery fur 
the success of the commons might follow their peti- 
tion. Such low aits of popularity were affected! 
and by such illiberal cant were the unhappy people 
incited to civil discord and convulsions ! 

In the mean time, not only all petitions, which 
favoured the church or monarchy, from whatever 
hand they came, were discouraged ; but the peti- 
tioners were sent for, imprisoned, and prosecuted as 
delinquents : And this unequal conduct was openly 
avowed and justified. Whoever desire a change, it 
was said, must express their sentiments ; for how, 
otherwise, shall they be known ? But those who 
favour the established government in church or state, 
should not petition; because they alieady enjoy 
what they wish for.^ 

The king had possessed a great party in the 
lower house, as appeared in the vote for the remon- 
strance; and this party, bad every new cause of 
disgust been carefully avoided, would soon have 
become the majority, from the odium attending 
the violent measures embraced by the popular 
leaders. A great majority he always possessed in 
the house of peers, even after the bishops were con- 
fined or chased away ; and this majority could not 
have been overcome, but by outrages which, in 
the end, would have drawn disgrace and ruin on 
those who incited them. By the present fury of 
the people, as by an inundation, were all these 

obstacles 
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obstacles swept away, and every rampart of royal chap. 
authority laid level with the ground. Tlie victory 
was pursued with impetuosity by the sagacious com- i649. 
mons, who knew the importance of a iavouiable 
moment in all popular commotions. The terror 
of their authoiity they extended over the whole na- 
tion ; and all opposition, and even all blame vented in 
private conversation, weic treated as the most atio- 
cious crimes by these sevete inquisitors. Scarcely 
was it permitted to hnd fault with the conduct of 
any particular member, if he made a figure in the 
house ; and reflections thrown out on Pym, weie at 
this time treated as breaches of ptivilege. The 
populace without doors weie ready to execute, fioiii 
the least hint, the will of their leaders ; nor it 
safe for any membei to approach either house, w ho 
pretended to control or oppose the geneial ton rent. 

After so undisguised a manner was this violence 
conducted, that Hollis, in a speech to the pecis, de- 
sired to know the names of such members as should 
vote contrary to the sentiincuis of the ennmions 
And Pym said in the Inwei house, that the people 
must not be lestiained mlhccxpiessioiis ol then just 
desiles.'' 

Ly the flight, or terroi, oi despondency ol the 
king’s party, an undisputed inajoiily icuuincd 
every where to their opponents; .ind llie bills sent 
up by the commons, which li.id hilheito stopped 
with the peers, and would certainly have hem re- 
jected, now passed, and w'ere presented ioi the royal 
assent. These weie, the picssing hill with its pi<- 
amble, and the bill against the votes ol the bishops 
in parliament. The king’s authniily was at lliat 
time reduced to the lowest ebb. I he rpicen too, 
being sjeqretly threatened with an inipcMchinent, ar.d 
finding no resource in her husband’s protection, was 
pieparing to retiie into Holland. I'hc rage ol the 

people 
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CHAP. 

LV. 

164& 


people was, on account of her religion, as well as 
iier spirit and activity, universally levelled against 
her. Usage, the most contumelious, she had hitherto 
borne with silent indignation. The commons, in 
their fury against priests, had •seized her very con- 
fessor ; nor would the^ release him upon her re- 
peated applications. Even a visit of the prince to 
his mother had been openly complained of, and re- 
monstrances against it had been presented to her.' 
Apprehensive of attacks still moie violent, she was 
desirous of facilitating her escape ; and she prevSiled 
with the king to pass these bills, in hopes of appeas- 
ing for a time the rage of the multitude.™ 

These new concessions, however important, the 
king immediately found to have no other effect, 
than had all the preceding ones : They were made 
the foundation of demands still more exorbitant. 
From the facility of his disposition, fiom the weak- 
ness of his situation, the commons believed that he 
could now refuse them nothing. And they regarded 
the least moment of relaxation, in their invasion of 
royal authority, as highly impolitic, during the un- 
interrupted toi rent of their successes. The very mo- 
ment they were inlormed of these last acquisitions, 
they afironted the queen, by opening some inter- 
cepted letters written to her by lord Uigby : They 
carried up an impeachment against Plerbert, attor- 
ney-general, fur obeying his master’s commands in 
accusing their members.^ And they prosecuted 
with fresh vigour their plan of the militia, on 
which they rested all future hopes of an uncontrolled 
authority. 

The commons were sensible that monarchical 
government, which, during so many ages, had been 
established in England, would soon regain some de- 
gree of its former dignity, after the present tempest 
was overblown ; nor would all their new-invented 

limitations 
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limitations be able totally to suppress an authority, chap. 
to which the nation had ever been accustomed, 

The sword alone, to which all human ordinances 
must -submit, could guard their acquired power, and 
fully ensure to them personal safety against the rising 
indignation of their sovereign. This point, there* 
fore, became the chief object of their aims. A 
large' magazine of arms being placed in the town of 
‘Hull, they dispatched thither sir John Hotham, a 
gentleman of considerable fortune in the neighbour* 
noodfSand of an ancient family ; and they gave him 
the authority of governor. They sent orders to 
Goring, governor of Portsmouth, to obey no com* 
mands but such as he should receive from the par- 
liament. Not content with having obliged the king 
to displace Lunsford, whom he had appointed go- 
vernor of the Tower," they never ceased soliciting 
him, till he had also displaced, sir John Biron, a 
man of unejcceptionable character, and had bestow- 
ed that command on sir John Goniers, in whom 
alone, they said, they could repose confidence. Af- 
ter making a fruitless attempt, in which the peers 
refused their concurrence, to give public warning, 
that the people should put themselves in a posture oi 
defence against the enterprises oi papists and other ill- 
affected persons^ they now resolved, by a bold and 
decisive qit>^oke, to seize at once the whole power of 
the sword, and to confer it entirely on their own 
creatures and adherents. 

T H E^evere votes passed in the beginning of this 
parliament against lieutenants and their deputies, 
for exercising powers assumed by all their pr^eccs* 
sors, had totally disarmed the ciown, and had not 
left in any magistrate military authority sufficient 
for the defence and security of the nation. To re- 
medy this inconvenience now appeared necessary. 

A bill was introduced and passed the two houses, 

which 
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CHAP, which restored to lieutenants and deputies the same 
powers of which the votes of .the commons had be- * 
IMS. reaved them ; but at the same time the names of all 
the lieutenants were inserted in the bill ; and these 
consisted entirely of men in whom the parliament 
could confide. And for their conduct, they were 
accountable, by the express terms of the bill, not to 
the king, but to the parliament. 

The policy pursued by the commons, and which * 
had hitherto succeeded to admiration, was, to asto- 
nish the king by the boldness of their enterprises, to 
intermingle no sweetness with their severity, to em- 
ploy expressions no less violent than their preten- 
sions, and to make him sensible in what little estima- 
tion they held both his person and his dignity. To 
a bill so destructive of royal authority, they picfix- 
ed, with an insolence seemingly wanton, a preamble 
equally dishonourable to the personal character of 
the king. These are the words: “ Whereas there 
“ has been of late a most dangerous and desperate 
" design upon the house of commons, which we 
have just cause to believe an effect of the bloody 
“ counsels of papists and other ill-afiected persons, 
who have already raised a rebellion in the king- 
“ dom of Ireland. And whereas, by reason of 
many discoveries, we cannot but fear they will 
“ proceed, not only to stir up the like rebellions 
and insurrections in this kingdom of England ; but 
“ also to back them with forces from abroad, jicc.”‘‘ 
Here Charles first ventured to put a slop to his 
concessions : and that not by a refusal, but a delay. 
When this demand was made ; a demand which, 
if granted, the commons justly regarded as the last 
they should ever have occasion to make; he w'as 
at Dover, attending the queen and the princess of 
Oiange, in their embarkation. He replied, that he 
had not now leisuie to consider a matter of so great 

importance. 


^ Rushworth, \oI. v. p. 519. 
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importance, and must therefore respite his answer c hap. 
till his return.' The parliament instantly dispatch- ^ ^ 

cd another message to him, with solicitations still 104^ 
more impoitunate. They expressed their great ***^ *'«•'• 
grief on account of his majesty's answer to their just 
and necessary petition. Tlicy represented, that any 
delay, during dangers and distractions so great and 
pressing, was not less unsatisfactory and destructive 
th.in an absolute denial. They insisted, that it was 
their dpty to sec put in execution a measure so ne- 
cessary for public safety. And they affirmed, that ssth Feb. 
the people, in many counties, had applied to them 
for that purpose, and, in some places, were of them- 
selves, and by tlTeir own authority, providing against 
those urgent dangers with which they were threat- 
ened.' 

Even after this insolence, the king durst not 
venture upon a flat denial. Besides excepting to 
the preamble, which threw such dishonour upon 
him, and piotesting the innocence of his intentions 
when he eiiteicd the house of commons; he only 
desired that the militaiy authoiity, if it were defec- 
tive, should fit St be conferred upon the crown ; and 
he promised to bestow commissions, but such aa 
should be levocable at pleasure, on the same per- 
sons whom the parliament had named in the bill.' 

By a former message he had expressed his wishes, 
that they would lay before him, in one view, all the 
concessions which they deemed requisite for the set- 
tlement of the nation. They pretended that they 
were exposed to perils so dreadful and imminent, 
that they had not leisure for such a work." The 
expedient proposed by the king seemed a sufficient 
remedy duiing this emergence; and yet maintained 
the pierogatives of the crown entire and unbroken. 


' Rusliworth, vol, v. p. 521. * Idem, ib»d 

' Idem, ibid. ' Idem, Ibid. p. 616, 617. 
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CHAP. But the intentions of the commons were wide of^ 
this purpose, and their panics could be cured by 
i«4e. one remedy alone. Theydnstantly replied, that the 
Marcbr dangers and distempers of the nation were such as 
could endure no longer delay; and unless^ the king 
speedily complied with tlieir demands, they should 
be constrained, for the safety of prince and people, 
to dispose of the militia by the authority of both, 
houses, and were resolved to do it accordingly. They 
asserted, that those parts of the kingdom which had, 
from their own authority, put themselves in a pos- 
ture of defence during these prevailing fears and 
jealousies, had acted suitably to the declai ations and 
directions of both houses, and conformably to the 
laws of the kingdom. And while they thus menaced 
the* king with their power, they invited him to fix 
his residence at London, where they knew he would 
be entirely at mercy.’' , 

1 AM so much amazed at this message,” said 
the king in his prompt reply, “ that I know not 
what to answer. You speak of jealousies and 
fears ! Lay your hands on your hearts, and ask 
yourselves whether 1 may not likewise bedisturb- 
“.ed with fears and jealousies : And if so, I assure 
“ you that this message has nothing lessened them. 

As to the militia, 1 thought so much of it bc- 
fore 1 gave that answer, and am so much assured 
“ that the answer is agreeable to what in justice or 
reason you can ask, or 1 in honour grant, that I 
“ s^U not alter it in any point. 

For my rejiidence near you, 1 wish it might 
be safe and honourable, and that 1 had no cause 
to absent myself from Whitehall : Ask yourselves 
whether I have not.* 

“What would you have? Have I violated your 
“ laws ? Have 1 denied to pass any bill for the ease 

“ and 

* Riishworth, pan iii. vol. i. chap. iv. p. 5%3. 

Idem, v«l. V, p. 534. 
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and security of my subjects ? 1 do not ask 'what chap. 
you have done for me. , 


“ neral a pardon as yourselves can devise. All this 
“ considered, there is a judgment of Heaven upon 
“ this nation if these distractions continue. 

“ Qod so deal with me and mine as all my 
“ thoughts and intentions ^fe upright ioi the jnaiii- 
“ tenance of the true protestant profession, and Cor 
“ th^observance and preservation of the laws ; and 
^ I hope God will bless and assist those laws for my 
“ preservation,”' 

No sooner did the commons despair of obtaining 
the king’s codsent to their bill, than they instantly 
voted, that those who advised his majesty’s answer 
were enemies to the state, and mischievous project 
tors against the safety of the nation ; that this denial 
is of such dang^erous consequence, that it his ma- 
jesty persist in it, it will hazard the peace and tran- 
quillity of all his kingdoms, unless some speedy i e- 
medy be applied by the wisdom and authority of 
both houses ; and that such of the subjects as have 
put themselves in a posture of defence against the 
common danger, have done nothing but what is 
justihable, and approved by the house.* 

Lest the people might be averse to the second- 
ing of all these usurpations, they were plied anew 
with rumours of danger, with the terrors of inva- 
sion, with the dread of English and Irish papists ; 
and the most unaccountable panics vrere spread 
throughout the nation. Lord Digby having Entered 
Kingston jn a coach and six, attended by a few li- 
very servants, the intelligence was conveyed to Lon- 
don; and it was immraiately voted, that he had 
appeared in a hostile manner, to the terror and 

aHiight 

* Riishworth, vol. v. p. S3i. 

* Ihid. part, iii, vol. i. chap. iv. p. 534. 
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CHAP, afli ijjrht of his majesty’s subjects, and had levied war 
against the king and kingdom.® Petitions Irom all 
1013 . quniters loudly demanded of the parliament to put 
the nation in a posture of defence ; and the county 
of Stafford, in particular, expressed such dread of 
an insuircction among the papists, that every man, 
they said, uas constrained to stand upon his guard, 
nut even daring to go to church unarmed.** 

That the same violenc^e by which he had so long 
been oppressed, might not still reach him, and ex- 
toit his consent to the militia bill, Charles haSl re- 
solved to remove farther fiom London: And ac- 
cordingly, taking the prince of Wales and the duke 
oi Y ork along with him, he arrived, by %Iow journeys, 
Kiiiear- at York, which he determined for Some time to 
nvM at make the place of his residence. The distant parts 
of the kingdom being removed from that furious 
vortex ol new principles and opinions which had 
transported the capital, still letained a sincere regard 
for the church and monarchy ; and the king here 
found marks of attachment beyond what he bad 
before expected.® Fiom all quarters of England the 
prime nobility and gentry, either personally, or by 
messages and letteis, expressed their duty towards 
him ; and exhorted him to save himself and them 
from that ignominious slavery with which they were 
threatened. The small interval of time which had 
passed since the fatal accusation of the members, 
had been sufficient to open the eyes of many, and 
to recover them from the astonishment with whicli 
at first they had been seized. One rash and passionate 
attempt of the king’s seemed but a small counter- 
balance to so many acts of deliberate violence, which 
had been offered to him and every branch of the 
legislature : And, however sweet the sound of li- 
berty, many resolved to adhei^ to that moderate 
freedom transmitted them from their ancestors, and 

now 

■ Clarendon. Rush. part. iti. vol. i. chap. ii. p. 405. 

* Dugddle, p. 80. ‘ Warwick, p. 203. 
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aow better secured by such important concessions ; c h A p. 
rather th.in, by engaging in a ^iddy search al’tei 
more independence, run a manifest risk either of igm. 
incurring a cruel subjection, or abandoning all law 
and ordei . 

Charles, finding himself supported by a consi- 
derable parly in the kingdom, began to speak in a 
firmer tune, and to letoit the accusations of the 
commons willi a vigour which he had not before 
exci t«d. Notwithstanding their remonstrances, and 
menaces, aiid insults, he still persisted in refusing 
theii bill; and they proceeded to ftame an ordi- 
nance, in which, by the authority of the two houses, 
without tlic king’s consent, they named lieutenants 
for all the counties, and conferred on them the com- 
mand of the wiiolc military foicc, of all the guaids, 
gariisons, and foits of the knigduin. He issued 
pi ocLiinatioiis against this manifest usui pation : And 
as he professed a lesolution strictly to observe the 
law himself, so ivas he determined, he said, to oblige 
every otliei person to pay it a like obedience. The 
name of the king was so essential to all Ians, and so 
familial in all acts of executive authoiity, that the 
pai lianient was afraid, had they totally omitted it, 
that the innovation would be too sensible to the peo- 
ple. In all commands, thereibre, which they con- 
leired, they bound the persons to obey the orders of 
his majesty, signified by both houses of pai liament. 

And, inventing a distiiictiou, hitherto unheard of, 
between the ofhee and the person of the king ; those 
veiy forces which they employed against him, they 
levied in his name and by bis autlioi ity.** 

It is remarkable bow much the topics of argu- 
ment were now reversed between the parties. 7'he 
king , while he acknowledged his former error, of 
employing a plea ol necessity in order to infringe 
thd laws and constitution, wai ned the pai liament not 

to 


* Rushworth, vol. p. 53G, 
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C H A p. to imitate an example on which they threw such vio- * 
lent blame ; and the parliament, while they clothed 
164S. their personal fears or ambition under the appear- 
ance of national and imminent danger, made un- 
knowingly an apology for the most exc^tionable 
part of the king’s conduct. That the liberties of 
ihe people w^re no longer exposed to any peril from 
royal authority, go narrowly circumscribed, so ex- 
actly defined, so much unsupported by revenue and 
by militaiy power, might be maintained upoA very 
plausible topics : ]Sut £at the danger, allowing it to 
nave any existence, was not of that kind ; great, 
urgent, inevitable ^ which dissolves all law, and 
levels all limitations; seems apparent from the sim- 
plest view of these transactions. So obvious indeed 
was the king’s present inability to invade the consti- 
tution, that the icars and jealousios which operated 
on the people, and pushed them so furiously to 
arms, were undoubtedly n6t of a civil, but of a reli- 
gious pature.. The distempered imaginations of men 
were agitated with a continual dread of popery, with 
’ a horror against. prelacy, with an antipathy to cere- 
monies and the liturgy, and with a violent affection 
for whatever was most opposite to these objects of 
aversion. The fanatical spirit let loose, confounded 
all regard to ease, safety, interest ; and dissolved 
every moral and civil obligation.” 

Kach party was now willing to throw on its an- 
tagonist the odium of commencing a civil war; 
but both of them prepared for aji event which they 
deemed inevitable. To gain the people’s favour 
and good opinion, was the chief point on both sides. 
Never was there a people less corrupted vice, 
and more actuated by principle, than the English 
during that period: Never were there individuals 
who possessed more capacity, more courage, more 
public spirit, more disinterested zeal. The infusion of 

one 

* See note [DD] at the end of the volume. 
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• one ingredient, in too large a proportion, had cor> c hap 
rupted ail these noble principles, and converted them 
into the most virulent poison. To determine his i 64 «. 
choice in the approaching contests, every man heark- 
ened ivith avidity to the reasons proposed on both 
sides. The war of the’ pen preceded that of the 
sword, and daily sharpened the humours of the op- 
posite parties. Besides private adventurers without 
number, the king and parliament themselves carried 
on the controversy, by messages, remonstrances, 
and oeclurations ; where the nation was really the 
party to whom all arguments were addressed. Charles 
had here a double advantage. Not only his cause 
was more favourable, as supporting th£ ancient go- 
vernment in church and state against the most illegal 
pretensions’ It was also defended with more art 
and eloquence. Lord Falkland had accepted the 
office of secretary ; a man who adorned the purest 
virtue with the richest gifts of nature, and the most 
valuable acquisitions oflearning. By him, assisted 
by the king himself, were the memoi ials of the 
royal party chielly com^sed. So sensible was 
Charles of his superiority in this particular, that he 
took care to disperse every where the papeis of the 
parliament together with his own, that the people 
might be the more enabled, by comparison, to form 
a judgment between them : The pai lianient, while 
they distributed copies of their own, were anxious 
to suppress all the king’s compositions.' 

To clear up the principles of the constitution, to 
mark the Imundaries of the powers eqtrustec^by law 
to the several members, to show what great improve- 
ments the whole political system badieccived fiom 
the king’s late concessions, to demonstrate his entire 
conhdence in his people, and his reliance on their 
affections, to point out the ungrateful returns which 
b^d been made him, and the enormous cncroach- 

mencs, 
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C HA p. dents, insults, and indignities, to which he had been , 
exposed ; these were the topics which, with so much 
184 S. justness of reasoning and propriety of expiession, 
were insisted on in the king’s declarations and le- 
monstrances.* 

Though these wtitings were of consequence and 
tended much to reconcile the nation to Charles, it 
was evident that they would not be decisive, and 
that keener weapons must determine the contro- 
versy. To the ordinance of the parliament con- 
cerning the militia, the king opposed his ci^mis- 
sions of array. The counties obeyed the one or the 
other, according as they stood affected. And in 
many counties, wheie the people* were divided, 
mobbish combats and skirmishes ensued.’' The 
parliament, on this occasion, went so far as to vote, 
“ That w'hen the loids and commons in parlia- 

ment, which is the supreme court of judicature, 
“ shall declare what the law of the land is, to have 
“ this not only questioned, but contradicted, is a 
“ high breach of their privileges.” ‘ This was a 
plain assuming of the whole legislative authority, 
and exerting it in the most mateiial article, the 
government of the militia. Upon the same princi- 
ples, they pretended, by a verbal criticism on the 
tense of a Latin verb, to ravish from the king his 
negative voice in the legislature.'' 

The magazine of Hull contained the arms of all 
the forces levied against the j^coLs ; aind sir John 
Hotham, the governor, though he had accepted 
of a commission fiom the parliament, was not 
thought to be much disaliected to the church and 

monarchy, 

■ See note [EE] at the end of the volume. '' May, book ii. 

p 99. ' Rudlmorth, vol. v. p. 534. 

The kmg, by his* coronation oath, promises that he would 
maintain the laws and customs which the people had chosen, ynos 
vulgifs eltgenl • The parliament pretended that elfger it meant shall 
chttse, and consequently, that the king had no right to refuse any 
bills which should be presented him. SeeRusliworih, vol. v.p. 580. 
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monarchy. . Charles, therefore, entertained hopes, chap. 
* that, if he presented himself at Hull before the com- 
inencement of hostilities, Hotham, overawed by his jsis. 
presence, would admit him with his retinue ; after 
which he might easily render himself master of the 
place. But the governor was on his guaid. He 
shut the gates, and refused to receive the king, who 
desired leave to enter witli twenty persons only. 

Charles immediately pioclaimed him traitor, and 
complained to the parliament of Viis disobedience. 

The parliament avowed and justified the action.^ 

The county of York levied a guard for the king prepan- 
of 600 men . For the kings of England had hitherto 
lived among tlfeir subjects like fathers among their 
children, and had dei ived all their security from the 
dignity of their character, and from the piotcction 
of the laws. The two houses, though they had al- 
ready levied a guard for themselves, had attempted 
to seize all the militaiy power, all the navy, and all 
the forts of the kingdom ; and liad openly employed 
their authority in every kind of warlike piepara- 
tions' Yet immediately voted, “That the king, 
seduced by wicked couusel, intended to make 
war against his parliament, who, in all their con- 
“ sultations and actions, had proposed no other 
“ end but the care of his kingdoms, and the per- 
“ formaiicc of all duty and loyalty to his pci sun; 

“ that this attempt was a breach of the tiust re- 
“ posed in him by his people, contrai y to his oath 
“ and tending to a dissolution of the govciuinciit; 

“ and that whoever should assist him in such a war, 

“ were traitors by the fundamental laws of the 
“ kingdom.”® 

Thji armies, which bad been every where raised 
on pretence of the service in Ireland, iivere hence- 

foith 

> Whitlocke, p. 55. Rush. vol. v. p. 565, Jcc. May, boot iu 
p. 51. 

" Whitlocte, p. Rushworth, vol. v. p. 717. Dugrfale, 
p. 93. May, book li. p. 5]i> 
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^ more openly inlisted by the parllaftnent for • 

their own purposes, and the command of them was 
164 S. ^iven to the earl of Essex. In London no less than 
lour thousand men inlisted in one day.” And the 
parliament voted a declaration, which they required 
every member to subscribe, that they would live 
and die with their general. 

aouijune. They issued orders for bringing in loans of 
money and plate, in order to maintain forces which 
should defend the king and both houses of parlia- 
ment : For this style th^ still preserved. Within 
ten days, vast quantities of plate were brought to 
their treasurers. Hardly were there men enow to 
receive it, or room sufficient to stow it : And many, 
with regret, were obliged to carry back their offer- 
ings, and wait till the treasurers could find leisure 
to receive them. Such zeal animated the pious 
partisans of the parliament, especially in the city ! 
The women gave up all the plate and ornaments of 
their houses, and even their silver thimbles and 
bodkins, in order to support the good cause against 
the malignants.” 

Meanwhile the splendor of t{ie nobility, with 
which the king was environed, much eclipsed the 
appearance at Westminster. Lord-keeper Little- 
ton, lifter sending the great seal before him, had fled 
to York. Above forty peers of the first rank at- 
tended the king while the house of lords seldom 
consisted of more than sixteen members. Near the 
moiety too of the loWer house absented themselves 
from counsels which (hey deemed so full pf danger. 
The commons sent up an impeachment. against nine 
peers, for deserting their duty in parliament. Their 
own members also, who should return to them, 
they voted not to admit, till satisfied concerning the 
reason of their absence. 

Charles 


P* 


” Vicar’s Cod in the Mount. ” Whitlocke, p. 58, 
96. I’oolc u. p, ^9, 
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' Charles made a declaration to tlie peers whoc hap. 
attended him, that he expected From them no obe- 
dience to any commands which wete not warranted teit. 
by the laws of the land. The peers answered this 
declaration by a protest, in which they declared 
their resolution to obey no commands but such as 
were warranted by that authority.** By these deli- 
berate engagements, so worthy of an English prince 
and English nobility, they meant to confound the 
furioiss and tumultuary resolutions taken by the 
parliament. 

The queen disposing of the crown-jewels in 
Holland, had jjieen enabled to purchase a cargo of 
arms and ammunition. Part of these, after escaping 
many perils, arrived safely to the king. Mis pre- 
parations were not near so forward as those of the 
parliament. In order to remove all jealousy, he 
had resolved, that their usurpations and illegal pre- 
tensions should be apparent to^tfae whole world, and 
thought, that to recover the confidence of the peo- 
ple was a point much more material to his interest 
than the collecting of any magazines, stores, or 
armies, which might breed apprehensions of violent 
or illegal counsels. But the urgent necessity of his 
situation no longer admitted of delay. He now 
prepared himseli for defence. With a spirit, acti- 
vity, and address, which neither the one party ap- 
prehended, nof the other expected, he employed all 
the advantages which remained to him, and roused 
up his adherents to arms. The resources ol this 
prince’s genius increased in propoition to his diffi- 
culties ; and he never appeared greater than when 
plunged into the deepest perils and distresses. From 
the mixed character, indeed, ot Charles, arose in 
part the misfortunes in which England was at this 
time involved. His political errors, or rather 
weaknesses, had raised him inveterate enemies : His 

eminent 
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c H A p. eminent moral virlucs had procured him zealous* 
partisans : And between the hatred uf the one, and 
16 -iit. the affections of the other, was the nation agitated 
with the most violent convulsions. 

Thai the hing might despa'r of all composition, 
the parliament sent him the conditions on which 
they weie willing to come to an agi cement. Their 
demands, contained in nineteen propositions, 
amounted to a total abolition of monarchical 
authority. They requited, that no man should 
remain in the council, who was not agreeable to 
parliament ; that no deed oi the king’s should have 
validity, unless it passed the council, and was at- 
tested under their hand ; that all the officers of state 
and pri ncipal judges should be chosen with consent 
of pailiament, and enjoy their offices for life ; that 
none of the royal family should marry without con- 
sent of parliament or council ; that the laws should 
be executed against catholics; that the votes of 
popish lords should be excluded ; that the reforma- 
tion of the liturgy aud church-govei ninent should 
have place, according to advice of parliament ; that 
the ordinance, with regard to the militia, be sub- 
mitted to ; that the justice ol pailiament pass upon 
all delinquents ; that a gencial pardon be granted, 
with such exceptions as should be advised by pai- 
lianicnt; that the forts and castles be disposed of 
by consent ol parliament; and that no peer be made 
but with consent of both houses ' 

“ Should 1 grant these demands,” said the king 
in leply, I may be waited on bareheaded , 1 may 
have my hand kissed; the title of Majesty may 
be continued to me; and The king’s authority^ 
signified by both houses^ may still be the style ol 
“ youi commands ; 1 may have swoids and maces 
carried before me, and please myself with the 
*'* sight of a crown and sceptre (though even these 

twigs 
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twigs would not long flourish, when the stock chap. 
“ upon which they grew was dead) : But as to true 
“ and real power, 1 should remain but the outside, i64s. 

“ but the picture, but the sign of a king.*’ ' War 
on any terms was esteemed, ny the king and all his 
counsellors, preferable to so ignominious a peace. 

Ghailes accoraingly resolved to support His autho- 
rity by arms. “ His towns,” he said, “ were taken 
“ from him, his ships, his arms, his money ; but 
“ there still remained to him a good cause, and the 
“ hearts of his loyal subjects, which, with God’s 
“ blessing, he doubted not, would recover all the 
rest.” Collecting therefore some forces, he ad- 
vanced southwafds ; and at Nottingham 4 ie erected S 5 th Au^. 
his royal standard, the open signal of discord and 
civil war throughout the kingdom. 


' Rushworth, vol. v. p. 728. Warwick, p. 189, 
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CHAP. LVI. 

Comiuncement of the civil war — State of parties — 
Battle of Eigehill — Negotiation at Oxford — Vic- 
tories of the royalists in the west — Battle of Strat- 
ton — (y LansMwn — Of Roundway down-^Death 
of Hambden — Bristol taken — Siege of Gloucester 
— Battle of Newbury — Actions in the North of 
England^— Solemn league and covenant — Arming 
of the Scots — State of Ireland. 

W HEN two names, so sacred in the English 
constitution as those of KiNC'and Parlia* 
MR NT, were placed in opposition; no wonder the 
people were divided in their choice, and were agi- 
tated with the most violent animosities and factions. 

Thr nobility, and more considerable gentry, 
dreading a total confusion of rank from the fury of 
the populace, inlisted themselves in defence of the 
monarch, from whom they received, and to whom 
they communicated, their lustre. Animated with 
the spiiit of loyalty, derived from their ancestors, 
they adhered to the ancient principles of the con- 
stitution, and valued themselves on exerting the 
maxims, as well as inheriting the possessions, of the 
old English families. And while they passed theii 
time mostly at their country-seats, they were sur- 
prised to heal of opinions prevailing, with which 
they had ever been unacquainted, and which im- 
plied not a limitation, but an abolition almost total, 
of monarchical authority. 

The city of London, on the other hand, and 
most of the great corpoi’ations, took part with the 

parliament, 
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^jj^rliament, and adopted with zeal those democra- chap. 
tical principles on which the pretensions of that 
assembly were founded. The government of cities, 
which even under absolute monarchies is commonly 
republican, inclined them to this party : The sinull 
hereditary influence, which can be retained over 
the industrious inhabitants of towns ; the natural 
independence of citizens ; and the force of popular 
currents over those more numerous associations of 
mankind ; all these causes gave, there, authority to 
the n^w principles propagated throughout the na- 
tion. Many families too, which had lately been 
enriched by commerce, saw with indignation, that, 
notwithstanding* their opulence, they could not 
raise themselves to a level with the ancient gentry : 

They therefore adhered to a power, by whose suc- 
cess they hoped to acquire rank and consideration.' 

And the new splendour and glory of the Dutch 
commonwealth, where liberty so happily supported 
industry, made the commercial pai t of the nation 
desire to 8ee,a like form of government established 
in England. 

The genius of the two religions, so closely at this 
rime interwoven witl^olitics, corresponded exactly 
to these divisions. The presbyteiian religion was 
new, republican, and suited to the genius of the 
populace : The other had an air of greater show and 
ornament, was established on ancient authority, and 
bore an affinity to the kingly and aristocratical paits 
of the constitution. The devotees of presbytery 
became of course zealous {artisans of the parlia- 
ment : The friends of the episcopal church valued 
themselves on defending the rights of monarchy. 

Some men also there were of libeial education, 
who, being either careless or ignorant of those dis- 
putes bandied about by the clergy on both sides, 
aspired to nothing but an easy enjoyment of life, 

amidst 
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CHAP, amidst the jovial entertainment and social intcr- 
course of their companions. All these flocked to 
i64«. the king’s standard, ^vhere they breathed a freer 
air, and Xvere exempted from that rigid preciseness 
and melancholy austerity, which reigned among 
the pai liamentary paity. * 

Never was a quart el more unequal than seemed 
at first that between the contending parties ; Almost 
every advantage lay against the royal cause. The 
king’s revenue had been seized, from the begiiyiiug, 
by the pailiament, who issued out to him, from 
time to time, small sums for his present subsistence ; 
and as soon as he withdrew to York, they totally 
stopped all payments. London and all the sea- 
ports, except Newcastle, being in their hands, the 
customs yielded them a certain and consideiable 
supply of money ; and all contributions, loans, and 
impositions, were more easily raised from the cities 
which possessed the ready money, and where men 
lived undei their inspection, than they could be 
levied by the king in those open countscies, which 
after some time declared for him. 

The seamen naturally followed the disposition 
of the sca-poits to which they belonged: And the 
earl of Northumberland, lord admiral, having em- 
Iwaced the party of the parliament, had appointed, 
at their desire, the earl of Waiwic to be his lieute- 
nant, who at once established his authority in the 
fleet, and kept the entire dominion of the sea in the 
hands of that assembly. 

All the magazines of arms and ammunition 
were from the first seized by the parliament ; and 
their fleet intercepted the greater part of those 
which were sent by the queen from Holland. The 
king was obliged, in order to arm his followers, to 
borrow the weapons of the train-bands, under pro- 
mise of restoring them as soon as peace should be 
settled in the kingdom. 

Th» 
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The veneration for parliaments was at this time chap. 
extreme throughout the nation." The custom of 
reviling those assemblies for corruption, as it had no isit. 
pretence, so was it unknown, during all former ages. 

Few or no instances of their encroaching ambition or 
selfish claims had hitherto been observed. Men 
considered the house of commons in no other li^ht 
than as the representatives of the nation, whose in- 
terest was the same with that of the public, who 
were the eternal guardians of law and liberty, and 
whofti no motive, but the necessary defence of the 
people, could ever engage in an opposition to the 
crown. The torrent, therefore, of general afiec- 
tion ran to the parliament. What is the great ad- 


rents were the Wicked and the Malignant : Their ad- 
versaries were the Godly and WeU-affected. And 
as the force of the cities was more united than that 
of the country, and at once gave shelter and pro- 
tection to the parliamentary party, who could easily 
suppress the royalists in their neighbourhood, almost 
the whole kingdom, at the commencement of the 
war, seemed to be in the hands of the parliament."" 

What alone gave the king some compensation 
for all the advantages possessed by his adversaries, 
was the nature and qualities of his adherents. More 
bravery and activity were hoped for, from the gene- 
rous spirit of the nobles and gentry, than from the 
base disposition of the multitude. And as the men 
of estates, at their own expence, levied and armed 
their tenants, besides an attachment to their masters, 
greater force and courage were to be expected in 
these rustic troops, than in the vicious and enervated 
populace of cities. 

The neighbouring states of Europe, being en- 
gaged in violent wars, little interested themselves in 

these 
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^ these civil commotions; and this island enjoyed the 

singular advantage (for such it surely was] of fight- 
164 S. ing out its own quarrels without the intei position of 
foreigners. France, from policy, had fomented the 
first disorders in Scotland; had sent over arms to 
the Irish rebels ; and continued to give countenance 
to the English parliament: Spain, from bigotry, 
furnished the Irish with some supplies of money and 
arms. The prince of Orange, closely allied to the 
crown, encouraged English officers, who served in 
the Low Countries, to enlist in the king's ft-my : 
The Scottish officers, who had been formed in 
Germany, and in the late commotions, chiefly took 
part with the parliament * 

The contempt entertained by the parliament for 
the king's party was so great, tliat it was the chiet 
cause ol pushing matters to such extiemities against 
him ; and many believed that he never would at- 
tempt icbistance, but most soon yield to the preten- 
sions, however enormous, of the two houses. Even 
after his standard was erected, men could not be 
brought to apprehend the danger of a civil war ; 
nor was it imagined that he would have the impru- 
dence to enrage his implacable enemies, and rendet 
his own condition more despei ate, by opposing a 
force which was so much superior. The low condi- 
tion in which he appeared at Nottingham confirmed 
all these hopes. His artillery, though far iiom nu- 
merous, had been left at York, for want of horses 
to transport it. Besides the trained bands of the 
county raised by sir John Digby, the sheriff, he 
had not gotten together above three hundred infan- 
try. His cavalry, in which consisted his chief 
strength, exceed^ not eight hundred, and were 
very ill provided with arms. The forces of the par- 
liament lay at Northampton, within a few days 
march of him ; and consisted of above six tiiousand 
men well aimed and well appointed. Had these 
troops advanced upon him, they must soon liave 

dissipated 
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, dissipated the small force which he had assembled, chap. 
By pursuing him in his retreat, they had so discre- 
dited his cause, and discouraged his adherents, as i€4t. 
to have for ever prevented his collecting an army 
able to make head against them. But the eail of 
Essex, the patlianientary general, had not yet re- 
ceived any orders from his mastei What rendered 
them so backward, after such precipitate steps as 
they had formerly taken, is not easily explained. It 
is probable, that in the extreme distress of his party 
consi^ed the present safety of the king. The parlia- 
ment hoped, that the royalists, sensible of their feeble 
condition, and convinced of their slender resources, 
would disperse* of themselves, and leave their ad- 
versaries a victory, so much the more complete and 
secure, as it would be gained without the appear- 
ance of force, and without bloodshed. Perhaps too, 
when it became necessary to make the concluding 
step, and offer barefaced violence to their sovereign, 
their scruples and apprehensions, though not suni. 
cient to overcome their resolutions, were able to re- 
tard the execution of them.’ 

Sir Jacob Astley, whom the king had appointed 
major-general of his intended army, told him, that 
he could not give him assurance but he might be 
taken out of his bed, if the rebels should make a 
brisk attempt to that purpose. All the king’s at- 
tendants were full of well-grounded apprehensions. 

Some of the lords having desired that a message 
might he sent to the parliament with overtures to 
a treaty, Ch.irle8, who well knew that an accommo- 
dation, in his present condition, meant nothing 
but a total submission, hastily broke up the council, 
lest this proposal should be farther insisted on. But 
next day, the earl of Southampton, whom no one 
could suspect of base or timid sentiments, having 
offered the same advice in council, it was heaikencd 

to 

* Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 1, 3. ’ Idem, ibid. p. 19. 
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c H A p. to with more coolness and deliberation. He urged, 
that though such a step would probably increase * 
i 64 «. the insolence of the parliament, this was so far from 
being an objection, that such dispositions must ne> 
cessarily turn to the advantage of the royal cause : 
That if they refused to treat, which was more pro- 
bable, the very sound of peace was so popular, that 
nothing could more disgust the nation than such 
liaughty severity : That if they admitted of a treaty, 
their proposals, considering their present situation, 
would be so exorbitant, as to open the eyes of their 
most partial adherents, and turn the general favour 
to the king’s party: And that, at worst, time might 
be gained by this expedient, and a delay of the im« 
iiiinent danger with which the king was at present 
threatened.'' 

Charles, on assembling the council, had de 
dared against all advances towards an accommo- 
dation; and had said, that, having now nothing left 
liim but liis honour, this last possession he was re- 
solved steadily to preserve, ana rather to perish than 
yield any farther to the pretensions of his enemies." 
But, by the unanimous desire of the counsellors, he 
was prevailed on to embrace Southampton’s advice. 
That nobleman, therefore, with sir John Golepeper 
and sir William Uvedale, was dispatched to Lon- 
don, with offers of a treaty.** The manner in which 
they were received gave little hopes of success. 
Southampton was not allowed by the peers to take 
his seat ; but was ordered to deliver his message to 
the usher, and immediately to depart the city: 
The commons showed little better disposition to- 
wards Golepeper and Uvedale." Both houses re- 
plied, tliat they could admit of no treaty with the 
king, till he took down his standard, and recalled 
his proclamations, in which the parliament supposed 
* themselves 


* Glarewlon, vol. iii. p. 7. 
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themselves to be declared traitors. The king, by c H a p. 
*a second message, denied any such intention against 
the two houses ; but offered to recal these procla- is4s. 
mations, provided the parliament agreed to recal 
theirs, in which his adherents were declared traitors. 

They desired him, in return, to dismiss his forces, 
to reside with his parliament, and to give up de- 
linquents to their justice ; that is, abandon himself 
and his friends to the meicy of his enemies.** Both 
parties flattered themselves, that, by these messages 
and replies, they had gained the ends which they 
proposed.** The kinghelieved that the people were 
made sufliciently sensible of the parliament's inso- 
lence and averirton to peace ; The parliament in- 
tended, by this vigour in their resolutions) tosupport 
the vigour of their military operations. 

T II £ courage of the parliament was increased, be- 
sides their great superiority of force, by two recent 
events, which had happened in their favour. Go- 
ring was governor of Portsmouth, the best fortified 
town in the kingdom, and, by its situation, of great 
importance. This man seemed to have rendered 
himself an implacable enemy to the king, by be- 
traying, probably magnifying, the secret cabals of 
the atmy ; and the parliament thought that his 
fidelity to them might, on that account, be entirely 
depended on. But the same levity of mind still at- 
tended him, and the same disregard to engage- 
ments and professions. He took underhand his 
measures with the court, and declared against the 
pailiament. But, though he had<been sufficiently 
supplied with money, and long before knew his 
danger, ^o small was his foresight, that he had left 
the place entirely destitute of provisions, and in a 
few days he was obliged to surrender to the parlia- 
mentary* forces.* 

Th£ 

^ Rusliworlh, Tol. V. p. 78ti. Du^Hale, p. 109. 
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CHAP. The marquis of Hertford was a nobleman of the 
greatest quality and character in the kingdom, and, * 
IMS. equally nvith the king, descended, by a female, from 
Henry VII. During the reign of James, he had 
attempted, without having obtained the consent of 
that monarch, to marry Arabella Stuart, a lady 
nearly related to the crown ; and, upon discovery 
of his intentions, had been obliged, for some time, 
to fly the kingdom. Ever after, he was looked on 
with an evil eye at court, from which, in a great 
measure, he withdrew ; and living in an independ- 
ent manner, he addicted himself entirely to literary 
occu pations and amusements. In proportion as the 
king declined in popularity, Hertford’s character 
flourished with the people ; and when this parlia- 
ment assembled, no nobleman possessed more ge- 
neral favour and authority. By his sagacity, he 
90011 perceived, that the commons, not content with 
correcting the abuses of government, were carried, 
by the natural current of power and popularity, into 
the opposite extreme, and were committing viola- 
tions, no less dangerous than the former, upon the 
English constitution. Immediately he devoted him- 
self to the support of the king’s falling authority, 
and was prevailed with to be governor to the young 
prince, and reside at court, to which, in the eyes 
of all men, he gave, by his presence, a new lustre and 
authority. So high was his character for mildness 
and humanity, that he still preserved, by means of 
these popular virtues, the public favour ; and every 
one was sensible of the true motive of his change. 
Notwithstanding his habits of ease and study, he 
now exerted himself in raising an ai my for the king ; 
and being named general of the western counties, 
where his interest chiefly lay, he be^an to assemble 
forces in Somersetshire. By the assistance of lord 
Seymour, lord Paulet, John Digby, son of the 
earl of Bristol, sir Francis Hawley, and others, he 
had drawn together some appearance of an army ; 

when 
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'when the parliament, apprehensive of the dan{i;er, chap 
* sent the earl of fiedford with a considerable force 
against him. On his approach, Hertford was ob- ims. 
liged to retire into Sherborne castle ; and, finding 
that place untenable, he himself passed over into 
Wales, leaving sir iialph Hopton, sir John Berke- 
ley, Digby, and other officers, with their horse, 
consisting of about a hundred and twenty, to march 
into Gornwal, in hopes of finding that county better 
prepared for their reception.* 

Aih. the dispersed bodies of the parliamentary 
army were now ordered to march to Northampton ; 
and the earl of Essex, who had joined them, found 
the whole anftiunt to 15,000 1060 .“ The king, 
though his camp had been gradually reinforced from 
all quarters, was sensible that he had no army which 
could cope with so formidable a force ; and he 
thought It prudent, by slow maiehes, to retire to 
Derby, thence to Shrewsbury, in order to counte- 
nance the levies which his friends were making m 
those parts. At Wellington, a day’s maich from 
Shrewsbury, he made a rendezvous of all his forces, 
and caused his military oiders to l>e read at the head 
of every regiment. That he might bind himself by 
recipiocal ties, he solemnly maac the following de- 
claration before his whole army : 

** I DO promise, in the presence of Almighty God, 
and as 1 hope for his blessing and protection, that 
“ 1 will, to the utmost of my power, defend and 
“ maintain the true reformed protestant religion, 

“ established in the church of England, and, by the 
“ grace of God, in the same will live and die. 

“ 1 D£siB£ that the laws may ever be the mea- 
“ sure of my government, and that the liberty and 
“ property of the subject may be preserved by them 
with the same care as my own just rights. And 

“ if 
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C If A p. if it pleue God, by hii blessing on this army, 

“ raisecf for my necessary defence, to preserve me * 
ima “ from the present rebellion, 1 do solemnly and 
‘‘ faithfully promise, in the sight of God, to main- 
“ tain the just privileges and freedom of parlia- 
** ment, and to govern, to the utmost of my power, 

“ by the known statutes and customs of the king- 
dom, and particularly to observe inviolably the 
** laws to which I have given my consent this jpar- 
“ liament. Meanwhile, if this emergence, and the 
“ great necessity to which I am driven, beg^l any 
“ violation of law, I hope it shall be imputed by 
“ God and man to the authors of this war; not to me, 
who have so earnestly laboured (b preserve the 
“ peace of the kingdom. 

“ When I willingly fail in these particulars, 1 
shall expect no aid or relief from man, nor any 
“ protection from above : But in this resolution I 
“ hope for the cheerful assistance of all good men, 

“ and am confident of the blessing of heaven.”* 
Thoug H the concurrence of the church undoubt* 
edly increased the king's adherents, it may safely 
be affirmed, that the high monarchical doctrines, so 
much inculcated by the clergy, had never done him 
any real service. The bulk of that generous train 
of nobility and gentry who now attended the king 
in his distresses, breathed the spirit of liberty, as 
well as of loyalty : And in the hopes alone of his 
submitting to a legal and limited government, were 
they willing, in his defence, to sacrifice their lives 
and fortunes. 

While the king’s army lay at Shrewsbury, and 
he was employing himself in collecting money, 
which he received, though in no great quantities, 
by voluntary contributions, and by the plate of the 
universities, which was sent him, the news arrived 

of 
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an action, the first which had happened in these chap 
wars, and where he was successful. vJviL/ 

On the appearance of commotions in England, i6«; 
the princes Rupert and Maurice, sons of the un* 
fortunate Palatine, had ofiered their service to the 
king ; and the former, at that time, commanded a 
body of horse, which had been sent to Worcester, 
in order to watch the motions of Essex, who was 


marching towards that city. No sooner had the 
prince arrived, than he saw some cavalry of the 
enem^ approaching the gates. Without delay, he 
briskly attacked them, as they were defiling from a 
lane, and forming themselves. Colonel Sandys, 
who led them, ftnd who fought with valour, being 
mortally wounded, fell from his horse. The whole 


was routed, and was pursued above a mile, 
irince, heat ing of Essex’s approach, retuined 
to the main body.*' This rencounter, though in it- 
self of small importance, mightily raised the repu- 
tation of the royalists, and acquired to prince Rupert 
the character of promptitude and courage ; qualities 
which he eminently displayed during the whole 
course of the war. 


party 
The 1 


The king, on mustering his army, found it 
amount to 10,000 men. The earl of Lindesey, 
who in his youth had sought experience of military 
service in the Low Countries,' was general : Prince 
Rupert commanded the horse : Sir Jacob Astley, the 
foot: Sir Arthur Aston, the dragoons : Sir John 
Heydon, the artillery. Lord Bernard Stuart was 
at the head of a troop of guards. The estates and 
revenue of this single troop, according to lord Cla- 
rendon’s computation, were at least equal to those 
of all the members, who, at the commencement of 
war, voted in both houses. Their servants, under 
the command of sir William Killigrew, made ano- 
ther 


‘ Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 35. May, book iii. p. 10. 
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CHAP, ther troop, and always marched with their mas- 
ters.® • 

i«43. With this army die king left Shrewsbury, re- 
I'itiiOct. soiyiQg to ^ive battle as soon as possible to the army 
of the parliament, which, he heard, was continually 
augmenting by supplies from London. In order to 
bring on an action, he directed his march towards 
the capital, which he knew, the enemy would not 
abandon to him. Essex had now received his instruc- 
tions. The import of them was, to present a most 
humble petition tp the king, and to rescue hhn and 
the royal family from those desperate mali^nants, 
who had seized their persons." Two days alter the 
departure of the royalists from Shrewsbury, he left 
Worcester. Though it be commonly easy in civil 
wars to get intelligence, the armies were within six 
miles of each other, ere either of the generals was 
acquainted with the approach of his enemy. 
Shrewsbury and Worcester, the^places from which 
they set out, are not above twenty miles distant ; yet 
had the two armies marched ten days in this mutual 
ignorance. So much had military skill, during a 
loim peace, decayed in England." 

Battle or The royal army lay near Banbury; That of the 

®^*®**“’ parliament at Keinton, in the county of Warwick. 
93d OcL Rupert sent intelligence of the enemy’s ap- 

proach. 'Though the day was far advanc^, the 
king resolved upon the attack: Essex drew up his 
men to receive him. Sir Faithful Fortescue, who 
had levied a troop for the Irish wars, had been 
obliged to serve in the parliamentary army, and was 
now posted on the left wing, commanded by Ram- 
say, a Scotchman. No sooner did the king’s army 
approach, than Fortescue, ordering his troop to dis- 
charge their pistols in the ground, put himself under 


Battle oT 
EdgeiulL 

93d Oct. 


the command of prince Rupert. Partly from this 

' incident, 
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incident, partly from the furious shock made upon C 
* them by the prince ; that whole wing of cavalry y 
immediately fled, and were pursued for two miles. 
The right wing of the parliament's army had no 
better success. Chased liom their ground by Wil> 
mot and sir Arthur Aston, they also took to flight. 
The king’s body of reserve, commanded by sir 
John Biron, judging, like raw soldiers, that all was 
over, and impatient to have some share in the action, 
heedlessly followed the chase, which their left wing 
had pl-ecipitately led them. Sir William Balfour, 
who commanded Essex’s reserve, perceived the ad- 
vantage : He wheeled about upon the king’s infantry, 
now quite unfurnished of horse; and he made great 
havoc among them. Lindesey, the general, was 
mortally wounded, and taken piisoner. His son, 
endcavourii^ his rescue, fell likewise into the enemy’s 
hands. Sir Edmund Verney, who carried the king’s 
standard, was killed, and the standard taken ; hut 
it was aftenvards recovered. In this situation, prince 
Rupert, on his return, found affairs. Every thing 
bore the appearance of a defeat instead of a victory, 
with which he had hastily flatteicd himself. Some 
advised the king to leave the Held : But that pi ince 
rejected such pusillanimous counsel. The tuo 
armies faced each other for some time, and neither 
of them retained courage sufficient for a new attack. 
All night they lay under aims; and next morning 
found themselves in sight of each other. General, 
as well as soldier, on both sides, seemed averse to 
renew the battle. Essex first diew oflf, and retired 
to Warwick. The king returned to his former 
quarters. Five thousand men are said to have been 
found dead on the field of battle ; and the loss of 
the two armies, as far as we can judge by the oppo- 
site accounts, was nearly equal. Such was the 
event of this first battle, fought at Keinton, or Edge- 
hill.P ^ ^ 

Some 
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CHAP. Some of Essex’s horse, who had been driven oif^ 
the field in the beginning of the action, flying to a 
i« 4 «. great distance, carried news of a total defeat, and 
struck a mighty terror into the city and pailiament. 
After a few days, a more just account arrived ; and 
then the parliament pretended to a complete vic- 
tory.** 1 he king also, on his part, was not wanting 
to display his advantages; though, except the taking 
of Banbury, a few days alter, he had few marks of 
victory to boast of. He continued his maic^, and 
took possession of Oxford, the only town in his 
dominions which was altogether at his devotion. 

After the royal army was recruited andreiiesh- 
ed; as the weather still continued fa'^ourable, it was 
again put in motion. A party of horse approached 
to Reding, of which Martin was appointed gover 
nor by the parliament. Both governor and garrison 
were seizea with a panic, and fled with precipitation 
to London. The king, hoping that every thing 
would yield before him, advanced with his whole 
army to Reading. The parliament, who, instead 
oi their fond expectations, that Charles would never 
be able to collect an army, had now the prospect of 
a civil war, bloody, and of uncertain event ; were 
farther alarmed at the near approach of the royal 
army, while their own forces lay at a distance. They 
voted an address ior a treaty. The king’s nearer 
approach to Colebroke quickened their advances for 
peace. Northumberland and Pembroke, with three 
commoners, presented the address of both houses ; 
in which they besought his majesty to appoint some 
convenient place where be might reside till com- 
mittees could attend him with proposals. The king 
named Windsor, and desired that their garrison 
might be removed, and bis own troops admitted 
into that castle.' 

Meanwhile 

V 'Whitlocke, p 61. Ckrendon, vol. in. p. 50. 
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JVIean WHILE Essex, advancing by basty inarches, chav. 
*had arrived at London. But neither the presence 
of his army, nor the precarious hopes of a treaty, 
retarded the Icing’s approaches. Charles attacked, ^oib No. 
at Brentford, two regiments quartered there, ana 
after a sharp action beat them from that village, 
and took about 500 prisoners. The parliament had 
sent orders to forbear all hostilities, and had ex- 
pected the same from the king ; though no stipula- 
tions to that purpose had been mentioned by their 
commissioners. Loud complaints were raised against 
this attack, as if it had been the most apparent per- 
fidy, and bleach of treaty.* Inflamed with resent- 
ment, as well as anxious for its own safety, the city 
marched its trained bands in excellent order, and 
joined the army under Essex. The pailiamenLuy 
aimy now amounted to above 24,000 men, and 
was much supeiior to that of the king.* Aftei 
both aimies had faced each other for some time, 

Charles drew off and retired to Reading, thence In 
Oxioixl. 

While the principal armies on both sides were 
kept in iiidction by the winter season, the king .7nd 
parliament were employed in real preparations for 
war, and in seeming advances towards peace. By 
means of contributions or assessments, levied by the 
horse, Charles maintained his cavdiry: By loans 
and voluntary presents, sent him iiom all putts ot 
the kingdom, he supported his Inlantiy But the 
supplies were still very unequal to llie necessities 
under which he laboured." The parliament had 
much greater resources foi money ; and had, by 
consequence, every military preparation in much 

f greater order and abundance. Besides an imposition 
evied in London, amounting to tbe five-aiid-twen- 
tieth pait of every one’s substance, they established 

on 


‘ Whitlocke, p. 62. Clarendon, \oI. iii. p. 7o. 

' WhiiIoc.ke, p. 62. “ Clarendon, \nl. in. p. 87. 
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C H A P. on that city a weekly assessment of 10,000 pounds, 
y^^I^and another of 23,5 on the rest of the king- 
1 S 4 S. dom.* And as their authority was at pieseiit esta- 
blished ill most counties, they levied these taxes 
with regularity; though they amounted to sums 
much greater than the nation had lormci ly paid to 
the public. 

IMS. The king and parliament sent reciprocally their 
demands ; and a treaty commenced, but without 
any cessation of hostilities, as had at first been pro- 
posed. The eail of Northumberland, an& four 


Megotia- members of the lower house, came to Oxford as 
O)?oid. commissioners.* * In this treaty the king perpetu- 
ally insisted on the rc-establishment>>f the crown in 
its legal powers, and on the restoration of his con- 
stitutional prerogative 'I he pai liameut still re- 
quired new concessions, and <i farther abridgment 
of regal aathonty, as a more effectual remedy to 
their feais and jealousies. Finding the king sup- 
ported by more forces, and a greater party than 
they had ever looked for, they seemingly aliated 
somewhat of those extravagant conditions which 
they had formei ly claimed ; but their demands were 
still too high for an equal treaty. Besides other 
articles, to which a complete victory alone could 
entitle them, they required the king in express terms 
utterly to abolish episcopacy ; a demand which, be- 
fore, they had only insinuated: And they required, 
that all other ecclesiastical controversies should be 


determined by their assembly of divines ; that is, in 
the manner the most repugnant to the inclinations 
of the king and all his partisans. They insisted, that 
he should submit to the punishment of his most 
faithful adherents. And they desired him to ac- 
quiesce in their settlement of the militia, and to 
confer on their adherents the entire power of the 

sword. 


* Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 171. Wliitlocke, p. 6'4 

^ Ruahwortlii vol. %i. p. 202. 
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^sword. In answer to the king’s proposal, that his chap. 
’magazines, tow’iis, forts, and ships, should be le- 
stored to liiin, the pailiament required, that they 
should be put into such hands as they could conhde 
in:* The nineteen propositions, ivhich they formerly 
sent to the king, shewed their inclination to abolish 
monarchy : They only asked, at present, the power 
of doing it. And having now, in the eye of the 
law, been guilty of treason, by levying war against 
their sovereign ; it is evident that their feais and 
jealousfes must, on that account, have multiplied 
extremely ; and have rendered theii personal safety, 
which they interwove with the safety of the nation, 
still more incoiftpatible with the authority of the 
monarch. Though the gentleness and lenity of the 
king’s temper might have ensured them against 
schemes of future vengeance; they prefei red, as is, 
no doubt, natural, an independent security, accom- 
panied too with sovcieigii power, to the station of 
subjects, and that not entirely guarded from all ap- 
prehensions of danger.” 

The conferences went no farther than the first 
demand on each side. The parliament, finding 
that thcic was no likelihood of coming to any 
agreement, suddenly recalled their commissioners. 

A MILITARY enterprise, which they had con- 
cei ted early in the spring, was immediately under- 
taken. Reading, the gariisonof the king’s which 
lay nearest to London, was esteemed a place ol con- 
sideiablc stiength in that age, when the art of at- 
tacking towns was not well understooti in Europe, 
and was totally unknown in England. The earl 
of Essex sat down before this place with an army 
of 18,000 men; and caiiicd on the siege hy re- 
gular appioachcs. Sir Aitliui Aston, the go\ci- 

nor. 


* Rushworth, vol vi. p 166. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 1 1*}. 

* See note [PPJ at the end of tin volume. 
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G H A being wounded, colonel Fielding succeeded to 

LVi. the command. In a little time the town waf 
found to be no longer in a condition of defence ; 
and though the king approached, with an intention 
of obliging Essex to raise the siege, the disposition 
of the pai liainentary army was so strong, as ren^ 
dcred the design impracticable. Fielding, therefore, 
Aprdsr. contented to yield the town, on condition that 
be should biing off all the garrison with tlie honouis 
of war, and deliver up deserters. This last article 
was thought so ignomiiuous and so prejudicial to the 
king’s interests, that the governor was tried by a . 
council oi war, and condemned to lose his life, for 
consenting to it. His sentence wits afterwards re- 
mitted by the king.'* 

Essex’s army had been fully supplied with all ne- 
cessaries from London : Even many superfluities and 
luxuries were sent them by the care of the zealous 
citizens: Yet the hardships, which they suffered 
from the siege, during so early a season, had weak- 
ened them to such a degree, that they were no 
longer fit fur any new enterprise. And the two 
aimies, for some time, encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of each other, without attempting, on either 
side, any action of moment. 

Besides the military operations between the 
principal armies, which lay in the centre of Eng- 
land ; each county, each town, each family almost, 
was divided within itself ; and the most violent 
convulsions shook the whole kingdom. Through- 
out the winter, continual efibrts had every-wheic 
been made by each paity to surmount its antago- 
nist ; and the English, roused from the lethargy of 
peace, with eager, though unskilful hands, em- 
ployed against their fellow-citizens their long-neg- 
lected weapons. The furious zeal for liberty and 

presbyteriaii 

^ KusiiMorth, \ol. VI. p. 265, &c. Cbrcndim, vol. iii, p. 237, 
238, Ic. 
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^prcsbyterian discipline, which had hitherto run un- chap, 
controlled througliout the nation, now at last ex- 
cited an equal ardor for monarchy and episcopacy ; 
when the intention of abolishing these ancient 
modes of government was openly avowed by the 
parliament. Conventions for neutrality, though 
in several counties they had been entered into, and 
confirmed by the most solemn oaths, yet, being 
voted illegal by the two houses, were immediately 
broken and the fire of discord was spread into 
every quarter. The altercation of discourse, the 
controversies of the pen, but, above all, the decla- 
mations of the pulpit, indisposed the minds of men 
towards each other, and propagated the blind rage 
of party.** Fierce, however, and inflamed as were 
the dispositions of the English, by a war both cisil 
and religious, that great destroyer of humanity; 
all the events of this period are less distinguished 
by atrocious deeds either of treachery or cruelty, 
than wei e ever any intestine discords which had 
so long a continuance : A circumstance which will 
be found to reflect great praise on the national 
character of that people, now so unhappily roused 
to arms. 

In the north, lord Fairfax commanded for the 
pailiament, the earl of Newcastle for the king. 

The latter nobleman began those associations which 
were afterwards so much practised in other parts of 
the kingdom. He united in a league for the king 
the counties of Northumberland, Gumbeiland, 
Westmoreland, and the Bishopric, and engaged, 
some time after, other counties in the same associa- 
tion. Finding that Fairfax, assisted by Hotham 
and t'le garrison of Hull, was making progress in 
the southern parts of Yoikshire; be advanced with 
a body of four thousand men, and took possession 

of 

Clarendon, vol. lii. p. 137> ISQ. * Dugdale, p. 95. 
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G H A p. ol Yulk. At Tadcaster, he attacked the forces of 
^ the |)iii liament, .aid dislodged them: But his vie- 
lou. -tory was not decisive In other rencounters he ob- 
taiiicd some inconsiderable adv.inl.iges. But the 
chief benefit which lesultcd Irum his enterprises 
n.is, the esLablishing of the king’s authoiity in .ill 
the ij(jr(.lieiii piuvitices. 

In .iiiothei pari of the kingdom, loid Broke was 
killed by a shut, >\hilc he was taking possession of 
l.ilchlicld (or the pai liuinent.” After a short com- 
bat, neni .Stadoid, between the carl ol Noitlamp- 
tonand sii John Gcll, Uic ioimcr, who commanded 
the king's forces, was killed, while he louglit nith 
gicat vaioui ; and his Ibices, discouraged by his 
death, thougli they had obtained the advantage in 
the action, retre<ited into the town ol St:i(Iuid.‘ 

Sir Wdliam Waller began to distinguish hiinscl I 
among the gencials of the parluiracnt. Active and 
indeiatigublc ill his opeiations, rapid and enterpris- 
ing; he was fitted by his genius to the nature ol 
the war; which, being managed by raw troops, 
conducted by unexperienced commanders, alToidcd 
success to esery bold and sudden undertaking. 
Altei ukiiig Wiuchestei and (IhleUcstcr, he ad- 
\anccd tow'aids Gioccster, wbicli w.is in a mannei 
blockaded by loid lleibeit, who Irad levied con- 
siderable foices III Wales for the royal pally.* 
While be attacked the Welsh on one side, a sally 
iioiii Gluecstci m.ide impression on the othci. 

Hcrbci I 

' lie hnd taken possession of 1 itchficlil, and was vicwiii!; From a 
wiuiUm St tilidd' j cathedial, m wluth .1 ]>ariy ui theroyahsts liail 
fortilied themselves. He was cased in couiplcic armour, but was 
shut thioiigh the eye by a laudom ball. Loid Broke was a zealous 
pill II. Ill, .iitd had luiiiieily said, that he hoped to see with Ins eyes 
ilic ruin o( all tlie cathedrals of Eii^'laiid. It was a superstitious 
icinaiL ol the rovalisis, that he was killed on St. Chad’s day by a 
shot Fiotii St. CJmiI’s cathedral, which piciced that very eye by 
ss hicli he hoped to see the ruin oF all catliedials. Dugdale, p. IIM. 
< ! ii'endon, 

' VVliJiluckc, p lie. Rush. vol. vi. p. 152. Clarendon, vol. in. 
It. 1?] ‘ Rush. vol. vi. p. 92. 100. 
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Herbert was dercatcd ; five hundred of his men chap. 
killed on the spot ; a thousand Liken prisoiieis ; and 
he himself escaped with some dilliculty to Oxfoid. loia 
Hereford, esteemed a strong toun, defenrledby a 
considerable garrison, was surrendered to Wallei, 

1 1 nm the cowardice of colonel Price the governor. 
Tewkesbury undciwent the same fate. Woiccstei 
refused him admittance \ and Waller, without pla- 
cing any gaiiisons in his new conquests, letiied to 
Glocestcr, and he thence joined the army under the 
carl Jf Essex.'* 

But the most remarkable actions of valour, dur- Virionrs 
ing this winter-season, were pcrfoimed in tliewcst 
When sir Ralph Hopton, with his small troop, ic- the went, 
tiled into Cot nwali beloic the eail ofBedfoid, that 
nobleman, despising so inconsidciable afoicc, aban- 
doned the pm suit, and committed the c.nc ol siip- 
rnessing the iu}al paily to the sheiiflh of the coiniLy. 

But the aflections of Cornwall ivere much inclined 
to the king’s seivice. While sir Richaid Biillcr 
.ind sii Ale.vandcr Caicw lay at Launceston, and 
employed themselves in executing the pnilinincnt’s 
oiuinance lor the iiiilitia, a meeting ol the county 
was assembled at Truro; and aftci Hopton pio- 
diiccd Ins coinmissiun fiom the cailol llcitford, 
the king’s goiieial, it was agreed to execute the 
J iws, .tnd to expel these invadeis of the county. 

The tiain-b.iiids were accordingly levied, L.iuiiccs- 
tou taken, and all Cuiiiwail reduced to peace <uid 
to obedience under the king. 

Ir had been usual loi the royal paity, on the 
coiiimencemcnt u( these disorders, to claim, on all 
occ.isions, the strict execution of the laws, which 
they knew w'eie favourable to them; and the pai- 
liament, rather than have lecouise to the plea ol 
necessity, and avow the transgression ol anv statute, 

L 1 2 had 
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CHAP, had also been accustomed to vrarp the laws, and by 
Ibrccd constructions to interpret them in their own 
1G43. lavoui.' But though the king was naturally the 
gainer by such a method ot conducting wat, and it 
was by favour of law that the tiain-bands were 
raised in Cornwall ; it appeared that those maxims 
weie now prejudicial to the royal party. These 
troops could not legally, without their own consent, 
be cai ried out of the county ; and consequently, it 
was impossible to push into Devonshire the advan- 
tage which they had obtained. The Cornish f 'oy.il- 
ists, therefore, bethought themselves of levying a 
force which might be more serviceable. Sir fievil 
Granville, the most beloved man of that country, 
sir Ralph Hopton, sir Nicholas Slanning, Arundel, 
and Trevannion, undertook, at their own charge 
to raise an army for the king ; and their great in- 
terest in Cornwall soon enabled them to eflect thcii 
purpose. The pailiament, alarmed at this appear- 
ance of the royalists, gave a commission to Kuth- 
ven, a Scotchman, governor of Plymouth, to march 
with all the forces of Dorset, Someiset, and De* 
von, and make an entire conquest of Cornwall. 
The earl of Stamford followed him at some dis- 
tance with a considerable supply. Ruthven, having 
entered Cornwall by bridges thrown ovei the Ta- 
mar, hastened to an action; lest Stamfoid should 
join him, and obtain the honour of that victory 
which he looked for with assurance. The royalists, 
in like manner, were impatient to bring the affair 
to a decision before Ruthven’s army should receive 
so considerable a reiufoi cement. The battle was 
fought on Bradoc Dowm ; and the king's forces, 
though inferior in number, gave a total defeat to 
their enemies. Ruthven, with a few bioken troops, 
fled to Salta.sh ; and when that town was taken, he 
escaped, with some difficulty, and almost alone, into 

Plymouth. 


‘ Clarendon, vol. iii. p. ISO. 
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Plymouth. Stamford retired, and distributed his c H a k 
* forces into Plymouth and Exeter. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, the ex- ic4t. 
treme want both of money and ammunition under 
which the Cornish royalists laboured, obliged them 
to enter into a convention of neutrality with the par- 
liamentary party in Devonshire ; and this neutrality 
held all the wintei -season. In the spring it was 
broken by the authority of the two houses ; and war 
reconmenced with great appearance of disadvantage 
to diving’s party. Stamford, having assembled a 
strong body ot near seven thousand men, well sup- 
plied with money, provisions, and ammunition, 
advanced upon*tlie royalists, who were not half his 
number, and were oppressed by every kind of ne- 
cessity. Despair, joined to the natural gallantry of jiatue of 
these troops, commanded by the prime gentry of 
the county, made them lesolve, by one vigorous 
effort, to overcome all these disadvantages. Stamford 
being encamped on the top of a high hill near 
Stratton, they attacked him in four divisions, at 
five in the morning, having lain all night under 
arms. One division was commanded by lord Mo- 
hun and sir Ralph Hopton, Another by sir fievil 
Granville and sir John Berkeley, a third by Slan- 
ning and Trevannion, a fourth by Basset and Go- 
dolphin. In this manner the action began; the 
king's forces pi easing with vigour those four w'ays 
up the hill, and their enemies obstinately defenditig 
themselves. The fight continued with doubtiui 
success, till word was brought to the chief officers 
of the Cornish, that their ammunition was spent to 
less than four bairels of powder. This defect, 
which they concealed from the soldiers, they re- 
solved to supply by their valour. They agreed to 
advance without firing till they should reach the top 
of the hill, and could be on equal ground uith the 
enemy. The courage of the officers was so well 

seconded 
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CHAP, seconded by tlie soldiers, that the royalists began on 
all sides to gam ground. Major-general Ghidley, 
1C4S. commanded the parliamentary army, (for 

Stamlord kept at a distance] failed not in his duty ; 
and when he saw his men recoil, he himself ad- 
vanced \^ith a good stand of pikes, and piercing into 
the thickest ot the enemy, was at last ovei powered 
by numbcis, and taken pi isorier. His army, upon 
this disaster, gave ground apace ; insomuch that 
the lour paities of the royalists, growing neaii^'and 
neaici ns they ascended, at length met together 
upon the plain at the top ; w'here they enibiaced 
with gtcat joy, and signalized their victory wilii 
loud sliuuts and mutual congiatulatldns.'^ 

As 1 1 u this success, the attention both of king 
and parlianicnt was turned towards the west, as to a 
very iiiipoitunt scene of action. The king sent 
thither themaiquis of Hertfoid and piince Mau- 
1 ICC with a reinforcement of cavalry ; wlio having 
joined the Cornish aimy, soonover-ran the county 
of Devon; and advancing into that of Somerset, 
began to reduce it to obedience. On the othci hand, 
the parliament having supplied sir William Waller, 
in W'hoiii they much trusted, with a complete aiiny, 
dispatched him westwards, in order to check the 
B.111I1 oi piogicss of the royalists. Alter some skirmishes, 
ith July."' Lansdown, near Bath, and 

fought a pitched battle, willi great loss on both 
•sides, lint without any decisive event.' The gallant 
Gianviile was there killed; and Hoptnn, liy the 
blowing up of some powder, was dangeioiisly hurt. 
The lo) alists next 'ittenipted to inarch eastwards, 
and to join then forces to the king's at Oxford* 
But Waller Iniiig on their rear, and infested their 
in.iicli till they leacliedthe Devizes. Rcinfoiced 

by 

'* Rush. \oI. VI. p. 267.273 Cljicnclon, vol. 111 p. 269. 279. 
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l>y additiunal troops, which flocked to him fioiii all chap 
qumleis, he so much surpassed the royalists in 
nuinbei, that they durst no longer continue their 
march, or expose themselves to the haicard uF .in 
action. It was resolved, that Heitlord and pi nice 
Mautice should pioceed with the cavalry ; and hav- 
ing procured a reinforcement liom the king, should 
hasten back to the leliet oi their hiends. Waller 
ivas so confident of taking tliis body of infantry, 
now abandoned by the horse, that he wrote to the 
parliament, that their work was done, and that by 
the next post he would iniorm them of the nuinbcr 
and quality of the prisoneis. But the king, even 
beioie Heitford's aiiival, hearing of the great diffi- 
culties to which his western aitny was i educed, had 
prepared a considerable body of cavahy, which he 
immediately dispatched to their siiccoui undci the 
command of lord Wilinot. Waller dicw up on 
Round way-down, about two miles liotii the Devi- 
zes; and advancing with his cavahy to light Wil Battle of 
mot, and prevent his conjunction with the Cuinish 
infantry, was received with equal saloui hy the 
royalists. Aftei u sharp action he was totally i niited, 
and flying with a lew horse, escaped to Bristol. 
Wilmot, seizing the enemy’s cannon, and having 
joined his fi tends, whom he came to lelicve, at- 
tacked Wallei’s infantiy with redoubled coinage, 
diove them off the held, and loulcd and disjicised 
the whole ai iny." 

This important victor)' following so quick after 
many other successes, stiui.L gi eat dismay into tlie 
parliament, and gave an alaini to their principal 
aiiny coiiiinanded hy Essex. Waller exclaiiiied 
loudly against that gcneial, ioi allowing AVihnol to 
pass him, and proceed without any liiteii iiptioii to 
the succour of tlie distressed infantry at theDevi/es. 

Bill 
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® 2^.^' Essex, finding that his army fell continually to 
decay after the siege of Reading, was resolved to* 
remain upon the defensive ; and £e weakness of the 
king, and his want of all military stores, had also 
restiained the activity of the royal army. No ac* 
tion had happened in that part of England, except 
one skirmish, which of itself was of no great con- 
sequence, and was rendered memorable by the death 
alone of the famous llambden. 

Colonel Urrey, a Scotchman, who served in. 
the parliamentary army, having received soHie dis- 
gust, came to Oxford, and olfered his services to 
the king. In order to prove the sincerity of his 
conversion, he informed prince Ruficrt of the loose 
disposition of the enemy’s quartets, andexhoited 
him to form some attempt upon them. The prince, 
who was entirely fitted for that kind of service, fall- 
ing suddenly upon the dispcised bodies of Essex’s 
army, routed two regiments of cavalry and one of 
infantry, and carried his ravages within two miles 
of the general's quarters. The alarm being given, 
every one mounted on horseback, in order to pur- 
sue the prince, to recover the pi isoners, and to re- 
pair the disgrace which the army had sustained. 
Among the rest, Hambden, who had a legiment 
of infantry that lay at a distance, joined the horse 
as a volunteer ; and overtaking the royalists on 
Ghalgiave field, entered into the thickest of the 
battle. By the bravery and activity of Rupeit, the 
king's troops were brought off, and a gieat booty, 
together with two hundicd prisoners, ssas conveyed 
to 0\lui'd. But what most pleased the royal- 
ists was, the expectation that some disaster had 
happened to Hambden, their capital and much 
dicaded enemy. One of the prisoners taken iu 
the action said, that he was confident Mr. Hamb- 
den was hurt: For he saw him, contiary to his 
usual custom, ride ofiT the held, before the action 

ssas 
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was finlsked ; liis head hanging down, and his chap. 
hands leaning upon his horse’s neck. Next day, 
the news ai lived, that he was shot in the shoulder i 649 . 
-with a brace of bullets, and the bone broken. Some 
days after, he died, in exquisite pain, of his wound ; 
nor could his whole party, had their army met with 
a total overthrow, have been thrown into greater 
consternation. The king himself so highly valued 
him, that, either from generosity or policy, he in- 
tended to have sent him his own surgeon to assist 
at hi# cure." 

Many were the virtues and talents of this emi- 
nent personage; and his valour, during the war, 
had shone out with a lustre equal to that of the 
other accomplishments hy which he had ever been 
distinguished. Affability in conveisation ; temper, 
art, and eloquence in debate ; penetration and dis- 
cernment in counsel ; industi’y, vigilance, and en- ' 
terprise in action ; all these praises are unanimously 
ascribed to him by historians of the most opposite 
parties. His virtues too, and integrity, in all tlie 
duties of private life, aie allowed to have been be- 
yond exception : We must only be cautious, not- 
withstanding his generous zeal for liberty, not hastily 
to asciibe to him the praises of a good citizen. 
Through all the horrors of civil war, he sought the 
abolition of monaichy, and subversion of the con- 
stitution ; an end which, had it been attainable by 
peaceful measures, ought carefully to have been 
avoided by every lover of his country. But whe- 
ther in the puisuit of tliis violent enterprise, he 
was actuated by private ambition, or by honest pre- 
judices, derived trom the former exorbitant powers 
of royalty, it belongs not to an historian of this 
age, scarcely even to an intimate friend, positively 
to determine.** 

Essex, 

■ Warwick’s Memoirs, p. 341. Clarendon, vel. i, 261. 

f See note [GGJ St the end of the volume. 
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HAP. Essex, discourng;ed by this event, dismayed by 
the total roui ol Waller, was farther informed, that 
i&is. the queen, who landed in Bui lintrton-buy, had ar< 
rived at Oxford, and had brought from the uoiih 
a reinforcement of thiee thousand foot and filteen 
hundred hoisc. Dislodging from Thame and Ayles- 
bury, where he had hitherto lain, he thought pro- 
per to rcli cat iieaiei to London, and he shewed to 
his friends his broken and disheartened forces, n hich 
a few months belorc he had led into the field in so 
flouiishing a condition. The king, iieed fiom this 
enemy, sent his army westward uudei piince Rupei t, 
and, by their conjunction with tlie Coinish troops, 
a formidable loice, foi ntimbeis as s^ell as reputa- 
tion and valour, was composed. That an enter- 

£ >rise, correspondent to men’s expectations, might 
e undeitaken, the piince lesolved to lay siege to 
Bristol, the second town fur riches and gieutness 
in the kingdom. Nathaniel Fiennes, son of lord 
Say, he himself, as well as his father, a great par- 
liamentary leader, was governor, and commanded a 
gaiiisun of two thousand five hundred foot, and two 
regiments, one oi hoise, anothei of dragoons. The 
fortifications not being complete oi regular, it w'as 
icsolved by piince Rupei t to storm the city; and 
next morning, with little other pi ovisions suitable 
to such a wuik, besides tlie courage of the troops, 
the assault began. The Cornish, in three divisions, 
attacked the west side, with a resolution which no- 
tliing could contiol: But though the middle di- 
vision had alieady mounted the wall, so great w’as 
the disadvantage of the ground, and so brave the 
defence of the gaiilsoii, that in the end the as- 
sailants weie repulsed with a considerable loss both 
of olllcers and suUlicis. On the prince’s side, the 
assault was condneted with equal courage, and al- 
most with ecpial loss, but with better success. One 
paity, led l>y lord Grandison, was indeed beaten 
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^oir, and the commander himself mortally ^vounded . c H^A p. 
’Another, conducted by colonel Bellasis, met with 
:i like iate But Washington, with a less party, 1643 . 
hnding a place in tlie curt.1111 w'eaker than the rest, 
bioke in, and quickly made loom for the horse to 
lollow. By this irruption, however, nothing but 
the suburbs was yet gained: The entiance into the 
town was still more diihcult: And by the loss al- 
leady sustained, as well as by the prospect of farlhcr 
dangeju eveiy one was extremely discouraged: 

Whe * to the great joy of the army, the city beat BnMoi 
a jiailey. The gairisuii was allowed to maich t»it JjJjh July, 
with tlicii aims and baggage, leaving then cannon, 
aiuinunition, aifd colours. For this instance of 
cowardice, Fiennes was aftei*w.irds tried by .1 couit- 
111.11 tial, and condemned to lose liishcad; but the 
sentence was remitted by the general.** 

Great complaints were made of violences cxei- 
cised on the garrison, contrary to the capitulation. 

An apology was made by the royalists, as if these 
iveic a icUliation for some violences committed on 
their ii lends at the surrender ol Reading. And 
under pretence of like retaliations, but leally Iroin 
the extienic animosity of the p:irties, wcie such 
iiiesularities continued during the whole course of 
the wai.'‘ 

Th e loss sustained by the royalists, in the assault 
of Bristol, w'as considerable. Five hundred excel- 
lent solilicis perished. Among those of condition 
were Graridison, Slaniiing, Tievannion, and Moyle ; 
Bellasis, Ashley, .uul sir John Owen, w'ere wound- 
ed : Yet ivas the success, upon the whole, so con- 
sidei.ible, as mightily iixised the courage of the one 
paity, and depiessed that ol the other. The king, 
to show that he was not intoxicated with good for- 
tune, nor aspiiecj to a told victory ovci the par- 
liament, 

■’ Rushworth, vol, vi. p. 281. Glaiendon, vn|. in. p. 293, 

S91, fcc. 

* Clareuciaii, ubi supra, p. 297. 
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CHAP, liament, published a manifesto ; in which he re-§ 
newed the protestation, formerly taken, with great 
aMS. solemnity, at the head of his army, and expressed 
his firm intention of making peace upon the ic- 
establishment of the constitution. Having joined 
the camp at Bristol, and sent prince Maurice with 
a detachment into Devonshire, he deliberated how 
to employ the lemaining forces in an enterprise ol 
moment. Some proposed, and seemingly with rea- 
son, to march directly to London; where^vciy 
thing was in confusion, where the army of tiie pai- 
liament was bafiled, weakened, and dismayed, and 
where, it was hoped, either by anjnsurrcction of 
the citiaens, by victory, or by treaty, a speedy end 
might be put to the civil disordeis. But this under- 
taking, by reason ul the gieat number and force of 
the London militia, was thought by many to be at- 
tended with considerable difficulties. Glocester, 
lying within twenty miles, presented an easier, yet 
a very important conquest. It was the only remain- 
ing garrison possessed by the parliament in those 
parts Gould that city be reduced, the king held 
the whole course of the Severn under his command ; 
the rich and malcontent counties of the west, hav- 
ing lost all protection from their friends, might be 
forced to pay high contributions, as an atonement 
iortheii disaflection ; an open communication could 
be preserved between Wales and these new con- 
quests; and half of the kingdom, being entirely 
freed from the enemy, and thus united into one 
firm b(xly, might be employed in re-establishing 
the king’s authority tliiougliout the remaindCi 
These w ere the reasons for embracing that resolu- 
tion; fatal, as it was ever esteemed, to the royal 
party.’’ 

Siege of I’uE governor of Glocester was one Massey, a 

GioccMer soldier of fortune, who, before he engaged with the 

parliament, 

' Whitlocfce, p. 69. May, book iii. p. 01. 
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prirlianient, had oil'ered his service to the king;CHAFi 
%nd as he was free liom the lumes of enthusiasni, 
hy which most of the officers on that side wcie in- i643. 
toxicated, he would lend an ear, it was presumed, 
to proposals for accommodation : But Massey was 
resolute to preserve an entire hdelity to his masters ; 
and though no enthusiast himself, he well knew how 
to employ to advantage tliat enthusiastic spirit so 
pievalent in his city and gairison. The summons loth An^. 
to surrender allowed two hours for an answer : But 
befoi dfthat time expired, there appeared before the 
king two citizens, with Lean, pale, sharp, and dis- 
mal visages : Faces, so strange and uncouth, ac- 
cording to lord Clarendon; figures, so habited 
and accoutred, as at once moved the most severe 
countenance to mirth, and the most cheerful heart 
(o sadness : It seemed impossible, that such messen- 
gers could bring less tlian a deBance. The men, 
without any circumstance of duty or good manners, 
in a pert, shrill, undismayed accent, said, that they 
brought an answer from the godly city of Gloces- 
tci . And extremely ready were they, according to 
the historian, to give insolent and seditious replies 
to any questioir ; as if their business were chiefly, by 
piuvokingthe king, to make him violate his own 
sale-conduct. The answer iiom the city was in 
these words: “We, the inhabitants, magistrates, 

'* oflicers and soldiers, within the garrison of Glo- 
" cester, unto his Majesty’s gracrous message 
“ return this humble answer: That we do keep 
this city, according to our oaths and allegiance, 

“ to and for the use of his majesty, and his royal 
*■' posterity : And do accordingly conceive our- 
“ selves wholly bound to obey the commands of 
“ his majesty, signified by both houses of parlia- 
“ inent : And are resolved, by God’s help, to keep 
“ this city accordingly.”* After these prelimlna- 


' Rushworth, vol. vi. p. S87. Clarendon, vol. ui. p. 315. 
May, book ui. p. 96. 
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€ H \ i\ ries, the siege was resolutely undertaken by the 

yJ^J[^ariny, and as resolutely sustained by the citizen'^ 
and garrison. 

When intelligence of the siege of Cloccster ar- 
lived in London, the consternation among the in- 
habitants was as great as it the enemy w'ere already 
at their gates. The rapid progress of the royalists 
threatened the parliament with immediate subjec- 
tion * The (actions and discontents among them- 
selves in the city, and throughout the neighbouring 
counties, piognosticated some dangerous divftion oi 
insurrection. Those pailiamcntaiy leaders, it m'ust 
lie owned, who had introduced such mighty inno- 
vations in the English constitution, and who had 
projected so much greatei , had not engaged in an 
enterprise which exceeded their courage and capa- 
city. Great vigour, from the beginning, as well 
as wisdom, they had displayed in all their counsels ; 
and a fuiious, headstrong body, broken loose (rnm 
the icstiaiiit of law, hacl hilhcito been retained in 
subjection under their authoiitv, and firmly united 
by zeal and passion, as by the most legal .nid 
established government. A small committee, on 
vvhoni the two houses devolved tlieii power, had 
directed all their military opeiations, and had pie- 
served a scciesy in delibciatioii, and a promptitude 
in execution, beyond what the king, notwithstand- 
ing the advantages possessed by a single Icadei , bad 
ever been able to attain. Sensible that no jealousy 
was liy their paitisans entertained against them, 
they had on all occasions exerted an authority much 
more despotic than the royalists, even dining the 
piessing exigencies of war, could with patience en- 
dure in their soveieign. Whoever incuried their 
displeasure, or was exposed to their suspicions, was 
committed to prison, and prosecuted under the no- 
tion of delinquency : Alter all the old jails w'cic 
full, many new ones were erected ; and even the 
ships were crowded with the royalists, both gentry 

2 and 
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aiul clergy, 'who languished below decks, and pe-C hap. 
fished ill those unhealthy coniinements : They im- 
posed taxes, tlie heaviest, and ot the most unusual i&is. 
nature, by an oidiiiance of the two houses: Thev 
voted a Lumniissioii lot sequestrations ; apd they 
seized, w herever they had power, the revenues of 
all the king's parly And knowing that themselves, 
and all their adheients, wet e, by lesisting tlie prince, 
exposed to the pcn.iltics ol law, they icsolvcd, by 
a severe administration, to ovciconie these teirors, 
and td^etaii) the people in nliediencc, by penalties 
of a more immediate execution. In the beginning 
ol this summer, a combination, formed against them 
in London, had obliged them to exert the pleni- 
tude of theii autliority. 

Lumund Wai LFii, the first refiner of English 
veisification, was a nicmbcr of the lower house; a 
man of considciable lot tune, and not more distin- 
guished by his poetiLal genius than by his ])arlia- 
incntniy talents, and by the politeness and elegance 
o( his niauneis. As lull ol keen satiie and invec- 
tive in liis eloquence, as of tcndeincss and panegyric 
in his poetiy, lie caught the attention of his hearers, 
and exerted the utmost boldness in blaming those 
violent counsels, by which the commons weiego- 
seincd. Finding all opposition within doois to be 
IiiiiLless, he ciideavuuied to form a paity without, 
which might oblige the pailiament to accept of rea- 
soiiahle couditious, and lestoic peace to the nation. 

The cli.iruis of Ins conveisatioii, joined to Ins cha- 
lacter of coinage .nid integiity, h:id procuied him 
tlie entile conhdeiicc ol Noilluuiiberland, Conway, 
and every eiiiinenl person ol either sex who resided 
in London. They opened thcii bi casts to him with- 
out leserve, and expressed their disapprobation of 
the fuiious measures pursued by the commons, and 

their 


* The Ling afterwards copied froin tins example; but, as the far 
greater part of the nobility and landed gentry were his irieiids, he 
reaped much less proht Irom this measure. 
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CH^AP. their wishes that some expedient could be found, 
for stopping so impetuous a caieer. Tomkins, 
MH3. Waller’s brother-in-law, and Chaloncr, the in- 
timate friend of Tomkins, had entertained like 
sentiments : And as the connexions of these two 
gentlemen lav chiefly in the city, they informed 
Waller, that the same abhorrence of war prevailed 
theie, among all men of reason and moderation. 
Upon leflection it seemed not impracticable, that a 
combination might be formed between the. lords 
and citizens : and, by mutual concert, the illegal 
taxes be refused, which the pai liament, without the 
rm'al assent, imposed on the people. While this 
aflair was in agitation, and lists dere making of 
such as they conceived to be well affected to their 
design; a servant of Tomkins, w'ho had over- 
heard their discourse, immediately can ied intelli- 
gence to Pym. Waller, Tomkins, and Ghaloner 
were seized, and tried by a court-martial.* They 
were all three condemned, and the two latter exe- 
cuted on gibbets erected beiorc their owm doors. 
A covenant, as a test, was taken*' by the lords and 
commons, and imposed on their army, and on ail 
who lived within their quarleis. Besides resolving 
to amend and reform then lives, the covenanters 
there vow, that they will never lay down their aims 
so long as the papists, now in open war against the 
parliament, shall, by force of aims, be protected 
from justice ; they express their abhorrence of the 
late conspiracy ; and they promise to assist to the 
utmost the forces raised by both houses, against the 
forces levied by the king.* 

Waller, as soon as imprisoned, sensible of the 
great danger into w'liich he had fallen, w'as so seized 
with the dread of death, that all his former spii it 

deseited 

* Rushworth, vol. vl. p. 326. Clarendon, v»I. in. p 249, 
S50, Ac. 

■ 6th of June 

* Rushworth, vol. vi. p. 325. Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 255. 
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(leseited him ; and he confessed whatever he knew chap. 
k without sparing his most intimate friends, without 
regal d to the confidence reposed in him, without 1043. 
distinguishing between the negligence of familiar 
conversation, and tlie schemes of a regular conspi- 
racy. With the most profound dissimulation, he 
counterfeited such remorse of conscience, that his 
execution was put off, out of mere chiistian com- 
passion, till he might recover the use of his under- 
standing. He invited visits from the ruling clergy 
of all^ects ; and while he expressed his own peni- 
tence, he received their devout exhortations witli 
humility and reverence, as conveying clearer con- 
viction an^ information than in his life he had ever 
before attained. Presents too, of which, as well as 
oi flattery, these holy men were not insensible, were 
distributed among them; as a small ictribution for 
their prayers and ghostly counsel. And by all these 
.irtifices, moic than from any regaid to the beauty 
of his genius, of which, duting that time of fuuous 
cant and faction, small account would be made, he 
prevailed so far us to have his life spared, and a fine 
of ten thousand pounds accepted in lieu of it.’' 

The severity cxeicised against the conspiracy, or 
lather project, of Waller, increased the authority 
of the paiiiament, and seemed to ensure them 
against like attempts foi the futuie. But by the 
progress of the king’s arms, the defeat of sir Wil- 
liam Waller, the taking of Bristol, the siege of 
(rlocester, a cry for peace was I'enewed, and with 
more violence than ever. Crowds of women, with 
a petition for that purpose, flocked about the house, 
and were so clamorous and impoi tunate, that orders 
were given for dispersing them ; and some of the 
females were killed in the fray.' Bedford, Hol- 
land, and Conway had deserted the parli am ent, 
and had gone to Oxford ; Glare and Lovelace had 

followed 

^ Whitlocke, p. 66. Rushworth, vol. vi. p. 330. Claiendoa, 
vol. 111 . p. 243, 244, &.C. * Rushworth, vol. vi. p. 347. 
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C ii VP. full owed them.* Northumberland had retired to 
his counti y-seat : Essex himself shewed extreme | 
1643 . dissatisfaclion, and exhorted the pailiament to make 
peace.** The upper house sent down terms of ac- 
commodation more moderate than had hitherto 
been insisted on. It even passed by a majority 
among the commons, that these proposals should 
be tiaiismilted to the king. Tlie zealots took the 
alat m. A petition agmnst peace was framed in the 
city, and picsented by Pennington, the factious 
mayor. Multitudes attended him, and renev^d all 
the former menaces against the moderate party.* 
The pulpits thundered, and lumouis were spread 
of twenty thousand lihh, who had l^pded, and were 
to cut the throat of every protestant.** The majo- 
rity was again turned to the other side ; and all 
thoughts of pacification being diopped, every pre- 
paration was made for resistance, and for the imme- 
diate relief of Glocester, on which the parliament 
was sensible all their hopes of success in the war 
did so much depend. 

Massey, lesulute to make a vigorous defence, 
and having under his command a city and garrison 
ambitious of the crown of martyrdom, had hitherto 
maintained the siege with courage and abilities, and 
had much retarded the advances of the king’s army, 
fiy continual sallies, he infested them in their ti cli- 
ches, and gained sudden advantages over them: 
By disputing every inch of ground, he repressed 
the vigour and alacrity of their courage, elated by 
former successes. His garrison, however, was re- 
duced to the last extremity ; and he failed not, fioni 
time to time, to inform the parliament, that, unless 
speedily relieved, he should be necessitated, fioni 
the extreme want of provisions and ammunition, to 
open his gates to the enemy. 

The 

* WhitlocLe, p. 67- * Rush vol. vi. p. 900. 

Idem. ibid. p. 356. * CUreudon, vol. in. p. 320. 

Rush. vol. VI. p. 588. 
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Tme parliament, in order to repair their broken c h^a p. 
condition, and put themselves in a posture of de- 
fence, now exerted to the utmost their power and istf. 
authority. They voted that an army should be 
levied under sir William Waller, whom, notwith- 
standing his inisfoi tunes, they loaded with extraor- 
dinary caresses. Having associated in their cause 
the counties of Hertford, Essex, Cambridge, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, they gave 
the earl of Manchestei a commission to be general 
of tlx association, and appointed an army to be 
Icviea under his command. But, above all, they 
were intent that Essex’s army, on which their whole 
fortune depei^ed, should be put in a condition of 
marching against the king. They excited afresh 
their preaclieis to furious declamations against the 
royal cause. They even employed the expedient 
of pressing, though abolished by a late law, for 
which they had strenuously contended." And they 
engaged the city to send four i egimcnts of its militia 
to the relief of Glocester. All shops, meanwhile, 
were ordered to be shut ; and every man expected, 
with the utmost anxiety, the even^of that important 
enterprise.^ 

Essex, carrying with him a well-appointed army 
of 14j000 men, took the road of Bedtoid and Lei- 
cester ; and though infei iui in cavaliy, yet by the 
mere force of conduct and discipline, he passed over 
those open champaign countries, and defended him- 
self from the enemy’s horse, who had advanced to 
meet him, and who infested him dui ing his whole 
march. As he approached to Glocester, the king 
was obliged to raise the siege, and open the way for 
Essex to enter that city. TJie necessities of the 
garrison weie extreme. One bairel of powder was 
their whole stock of ammunition remaining; and 
their other provisions weic in the same proportion. 

Essex had brought with him military stores ; and 

Mm 5 the 

* Kusli. vol. VI, p. 
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'CRAP, the neighbouring country abundantly supplied 
him with victuals of every kind. The inhabitants 
1643. had carefully concealed all provisions from the 
king's army, and pretending to be quite exhausted, 
had reserved their stores for that cause which they 
so much favoured.' 

The chief difficulty still remained. Essex dread- 
ed a battle with the king’s army, on account of its 
great superiority in cavalry ; and he resolved to re- 
turn, if possible, without running that hazard. He 
lay five days at Tewkesbury, which was hisffirst 
stage after leaving Clocester ; and he feigned, by 
some preparations, to point towards Worcester. 
By a lorced march during the nighj:, he reached 
Cirencester, and obtained the double advantage of 
passing unmolested an open country, and of surpris- 
ing a convoy of piovisions which lay in that town.'* 
Without delay he pioceeded towards London ; but 
wlien he reached Newbury, he was surprised to find 
that the king by hasty maiches, had arrived before 
him, and was already possessed of the place, 
sothsppt. An action was now unavoidable ; and Essex pre 
paied lor it with presence of mind, and not without 
Mewbaiy niiJitary conduct. On both sides, the battle was 
fought with desperate valour and a steady bravery. 
Essex’s horse were several times broken by the 
king’s, but his infantry maintained themselves in 
film array; and, besides giving a continued fire, 
they presented an invincible rampart of pikes against 
the furious shock of piince Rupert, and those gal- 
lant tioops of gentry, of which the royal cavalry 
was chiefly composed. The militia of London 
especially, though utterly unacquainted with action, 
though diawii but a few days before from their 
ordinary occupations, yet having learned all mili- 
tary exercises, and being animated with uncon- 
quei able zeal for the cause in which they were en- 
gaged, 

^ Rush. vol. vi. p. 292. 


* Cbreidon, \bl. iii. p. 344. 
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gaged, equalled, on this occasion, ■what could be c H^A p. 
expected from the most veteran forces. While the 
armies were engaged with the utmost ardour, night i 64 S. 
put an end to the action, and left the victory unde- 
cided. Next morning, Essex proceeded on his 
march ; and though his rear was once put in some 
disorder by an incursion of the king’s horse, he 
reached London in safety, and received applause for 
his conduct and success in the whole entei prise. 
Th^kiiig followed him on his march ; and having 
taken possession of Reading, after the earl left it, 
he theie established a garrison; and stiaitened, by 
that means, London, and the quarters of the enemy.' 

In the battle of Newbuiy, on the part of the 
king, besides the eai Is of Sundci land and Carnar- 
von, two noblemen ol piomising hopes, was un- 
fortunately slain, to the i egret of every lover of 
ingenuity and viitue throughout the kingdom, Lu- 
cius Cary, Viscount Falkland, secietaiy of state. 

Ilefore assembling the present pailiament, this man, 
devoted to the pursuits of learning, and to the so- 
ciety of all the polite and elegant, had enjoyed 
iiiinself in cveiy ple.isiire, which a fine genius, a 
generous disposition, and an opulent lortune could 
afioid. Called into public life, he stood toremost 
in all attacks on the high pierogatives ol the ciown ; 
and displayed that masculine eloquence, and un- 
daunted love of liberty, which, liom his intimate 
acquaintance with the sublime spirits ol antiquity, 
he liad greedily imbibed. W^hen civil convulsions 
proceeded to extiemities, and it became requisite 
ior him to cliusc his side ; he tempered the ardour 
of his zeal, and embraced the defence of those 
limited powers which remained to monarchy, and 
which he deemed nccessaiy foi the support of die 
English constitution. Still anxious, however, for 
his country, he seems to have dreaded the too pro- 
sperous 

' Rush. vol. VI. p. 293. Clarendon, vol. in. p. 847, 
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sperous success of his own party as much as of the 
enemy ; and, among his intimate friends, often, after 
a deep silence and frequent sighs, he would, with 
a sad accent, reiterate the word Peace. In excuse 
for the too free exposing of his person, which 
seemed unsuitable in a secretary of state, he alleged, 
that it became him to be more active than othei men 
in ail hazardous enterprises, lest his impatience for 
peace might bear the imputation of cowardice or 
pusillanimity. Fiom the commencement o|i the 
war, his natiiial chceifulness and vivacity became 
clouded ; and even liis usual attention to dress, re- 
quited by his biilh and station, gave way to a negli- 
gence which was easily obseivable. On the morning 
of the battle in which he fell, he had shown some 
care n( adorning his person ; and gave for a reason, 
th L the enemy should not find his body in any 
sh/Viulv, indecent situation. 1 am weary,” sul> 
“ joiiiod lie. “ of the times, and foresee much 
** misery to my countiy ; but believe, that 1 shall 
“ be out of it ere night.”'' This excellent person 
wa«. ljut thin)' Toni years of age when a period was 
thus put to his life. 

The loss sustained on both sides in the battle of 
Newbury, and the advanced sc.ison, obliged the ar- 
mies to retire into winter quarters. 

In the north, during this summer, the great in- 
terest and popularity of the earl, now created mar- 
quis of Newcastle, had raised a considerable force 
for the Icing ; and great hopes of success were en- 
tertained fiom tha*^ quarter. There appeared how- 
ever, in opposition to him, two men, on whom the 
event of the war finally depended, and who began 
about this time to be remarked for their valour and 
military conduct. These were sir Thomas Fairfax, 
son of tlie lord of that name, and Oliver Cromwcl. 

Th* 


Whitlocke, p. 70. Clatcodon, vol. ui. p. 350, 351, be. 
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I The former gained a considerable advantage at€ h^a p 
Wakefield* over a detachment of royalists, and 
took general Goring prisoner; the latter obtained isu. 
a victory at Gainsborow*" over a party commanded 
by the gallant Cavendish, who perished in the ac- 
tion. But bcHh these defeats of the royalists were 
more than sufficiently compensated by the total rout 
of lord Fairfax at Atherton moor,” and the dis- 
persion of his army. Alter this victory, Newcastle, 
within army of 15,000 men, 8.it down before Hull. 
Hothara was no longer goveinoi of this place. 

That gentleman and his son, partly liom a jealousy 
entertained of Ipid Fairfax, partly repenting of their 
engagenients against the king, had enter^ into a 
coirespondence with Newcastle, and liad expressed 
an intention of delivering Hull into his hands. But 
their conspiracy being detected, they were arrested 
and sent prisoners to London ; where, svithout any 
regard to -their forinci services, they fell, both of 
them, victims to the severity of the parliament.” 

Newcastle, having catried on the attack of 
Hull for some time, was beat off by a sally of the 
garrison,'’ and snflcied so much, that lie thought 
proper to raise the siege. About the same time, 
Manchester, who advanced from the eastern asso- 
ciated counties, having joined Cromwel and young 
Fairfax, obtained. a considerable victory over the 
royalists at llorncastle; where the two officers last 
mentioned gained icnown by their conduct and gal- 
lantry. And though foitune had thus balanced her 
favours, the king’s paity still icniaiiied much supe- 
rior in those parts of England; and had it not 
been for the garrison of llnll, which kept York- 
shire in aw'e, a conjunction of the northern foiccs 
with the army in the south might have been made, 
and had probably enabled the king, instead of en- 
tering on the unfortunate, pcihaps impiudent, en- 
terprise 

' 31st of May " 31st of July* " 30th of June. 

* Rush. vol. VI. p. 275. * 12th of October. 
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c *’■ tcrprisc of Glocester, to inarch directly to London, | 
apd put an end to the war.' 

164S. While the military enterprises were carried on 
with vigour in England, and the event became every 
day more doubtlui, both parties cast their eye to- 
waids the neighbouring kingdoms, and sought as- 
sistance for the hiiishiiig of that enterprise, in which 
their own forces experienced such furious opposi- 
tion. The parliament had recoui se to Scotland ; 
the king to Ireland. H 

When the Scottish covenanters obtainea that 
end, for which they so earnestly contended, the esta- 
blishment of presbylerian discipline in their own 
country, they were not satisfied, but indulged still 
an aident passion for propagating, by all methods, 
that mode of religion in the neighbouring kingdoms. 
Having flattered themselves, Jn the fervour of their 
zeal, that, by supei natural assistances, they should 
be enabled to cany their triumphant covenant to 
the gates of Rome itself, it behoved them first to 
render it prevalent in England, which already 
showed so great a disposition to receive it. Even in 
the articles of pacification, they expressed a desire 
of uniformity in worship with England; and the 
king, employing general expressions, had approved 
of this inclination, as pious and laudable. No 
sooner was there an appearance of a i upture, than 
the English parliament, in order to allure that na- 
tion into a close confederacy, openly declaied theii 
wishes of ecclesiastical reformation, and of imitating 
the example of their northern brethren.' When 
war was actually commenced, the same artifices 
W'ere used ; and the Scots beheld, with the utmost 
impatience, a scene of action, of which they could 
not deem themselves indifierent spectators. Should 
the king, they said, be able, by force of arms, to pic- 
vail over the pai liament of England, and re-establish 

his 

Warwick, p. 261. Walker, p 278 
' Rush. vol. VI. p. 390 . Claremton, vol. in. p 68 . 
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I ]iis authority in that powerful kingdom, he will un- 
doubtedly rctiact all those concessions, which, with 
so many circumstances of violence and indignity, 
the Scots have extorted fi om him. Besides u sense 
of his own interest, and a regard to royal power, 
which has been entirely annihilated in this country ; 
his very passion lor prelacy and for religious cere- 
monies, must lead liiiii to invade a chiuch which he 
has ever been taught to regard as anlichiistian and 
unla^ul. Let us hut consider who the persons .ire 
that compose the factions now so fuiiously engaged 
in arms. Does not the parliament consist of those 
very men who have evei opposed all war with Scot- 
land, who have punished the authois ol oiii op- 

essions, who have obtained ns the ledress of cvciy 
giievance, and who, with many honouiahlc cxpics- 
sions, have confetred on us an ample lewaid for 
our brotherly assistance? And is not the court lull 
of papists, piclatcs, malignants; all oi them zea- 
lous enemies to our religious model, and resolute 
to sacrifice their lives foi their idolatious establish- 
ments? Not to mention our own necessary secu- 
rity; can we belter cxpicss our gratitude to hea- 
ven lor that pure light with which wc aie, above 
all nations, so eminenlly distinguished, than by con- 
veying the same divine knowledge to oui hnhappy 
neighbours, who are wading through a sea of blood 
in Older to attain it? These weic, in Scoil.md, the 
topics of every conversation: With these doctrines 
the pulpits echoed' And the famous curse ol Mcioz, 
that curse so solemnly denounced and leitciated 
against neutrality and mocleialioti, resounded honi 
all quarters.* 

The parliament of England had cvei invited the 
Scots, from the comuicnceraent of the civil dissen- 
sions, 

* Curse )c Mcioz, said tlie angel of the Lord ; curse jc bitlerlj- 
the mlidbiUnts thereof. Because they came not to the hell) ol the 
Lord, to the help ol the l,ord against tlie mighty. Judges, chap, 
s . vei . C.L 
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CHAP, sions, to interpose their mediation, which they knew,4 
would be BO little i'avouiable to the king* And the 
1043 . king, for that very reason, had ever endeavour- 
ed, with tlie least ojBTensive expressions, to decline 
it.* Early this spiing, the eail of Loudon, the 
chancellor, withothei commissionei s, and attended 
by 1 ienderson, a popular and intriguing preacher, 
was sent to the king at Oxford, and renewed the 
ofTer ol mediation ; but svith the same success as 
before. The commissioners weic also emp^vered 
to press the king on the article of religion, and to 
recommend to him the Scottish model of eccle- 
siastic worship and discipline. Tlys was touching 
Charles in a very tender point c His honour, his 
conscience, as well as his interest, he believed to be 
intimately concerned in supporting prelacy and the 
lituigy.™ He begged the commissioners, therefore, 
to I eniain satisfied with the concessions which he had 
made to Scotland: and, having modelled their own 
church according to their own principles, to leave 
their neighbours in the like liberty, and not to in- 
termeddle w ith alfairs ol which they could nut be 
supposed competent judges.'^ 

I'll n divines of Oxfoid, secure, as they imagined, 
of a victory, by means of their authorities Irom 
church history, their quotations from the fathers, 
and their spiritual arguments, desired aconfeience 
with Henderson, and undertook, by dint of rea- 
soning, to convert that great apostle of the north: 
ljut tlcndcrson, who had ever regarded as im- 
pious, the least doubt with regaid to his own prin- 
ciples, and who knew of a much better way to re- 
duce opponents than by employing any theological 
topics, absolutely refused all disputation or contro- 
versy. The English divines went away lull of ad- 
nihation at the blind assurance and bigoted preju- 
dices 

^ Rush. vol. vi. p. 398. ■ See note [IIH] at llic end of 

the volume. * Rushworth, vol. vi* p. 462. 
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4[iccs of the man: He, on his part, was moved with chap. 
equal wonder at their obstinate attachment to such 


palpable errors and delusions. 
By the concessions which th 


By the concessions which the king had granted to 
Scotland, it became necessary for him to summon a 
parliament once in tliice years; and in June ol tlie 
subsequent year, was fixed thepciiod for the meet- 
ing of that assembly. Before that time elapsed, 
Charles flattered himself that he should be able, by 
some ^cisive advantage, to reduce the English par- 
liament to a reasonable submission, and mi<rht then 
expect, with security, the meeting of a Scottish par- 
liament. Though earnestly solicited by Loudon to 
summon presently that great council of the nation, 
he absolutely refused to give authoi ity to men who 
had already excited such dangerous commotions, 
and who showed still the same disposition to re- 
sist and invade his authority. The commissioners, 
therefore, not being able to prevail in any ol their 
demands, desired me king’s passport for London, 
w'hcre they purposed to confer with the English 
parliament;’’ and being likewise denied this re- 
quest, they returned with extreme dissatisfaction to 
Edinburgh. 

The office of conservators of the peace was new- 
ly erected in Scotland, in order to maintain tlie 
confederacy between the two kingdoms ; and these, 
instigated by the clergy, were lesolved, since they 
could not obtain the king's consent, to summon, 
in his name, but by their own authority, a con- 
vention of states; and to liereavc their sovereign 
of tliis aiticle, the only one which remained of 
his prerogative. Under colour of providing for 
national peace, endangered by the neighbouihood 
of English armies, was a convention called;’^ 
an assembly which, though it meets with less so- 
lemnity, has the same authority as a parliament. 


Rudiwortb, vol, vi. p, 406. 


^ 22d of June. 
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c H-A p. in raising money and levying forces. HamiUo% 
and his brother the earl of Laneric, who had been 
1641 . sent into Scotland in order to oppose these mea- 
sures, wanted eillier authority or sincerity ; and pas- 
sively yielded to the torrent. The general assem- 
bly of the church met at the same time with the 
convention, and exercising an authority almost b- 
solutc over the whole civil power, made every poli- 
tical consideration yield to their theological zeal and 
pr^udices. ^ 

The English parliament was, at that time, fallen 
into great distress, by the progress of the royal 
arms ; and they gladly sent to Edinburgh commis- 
sioners, with ample powers, to treat of a nearer 
union and confederacy with the Scottish nation. 
The persons employed were the earl of Rutland, 
sir William Armyne, sir Henry Vane the younger, 
Thomas Hatcher, and Henry Darley, attended by 
Marshal and Nye, two clergymen of signal autho- 
rity.* In this negotiation, the man chiefly trusted 
was Vane, who, in eloquence, address, capacity, as 
well as in art and dissimulation, was not surpassed by 
any one, even during that age, so famous lor active 
talents. By his persuasion was framed at Edinburgh, 
that SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT, wllich ef- 
league and faced all former protestations and vows taken in 
aovenant. kingdoms ; and long maintained its credit and 

authority. In this covenant, the subscribers, besides 
engaging mutually to defend each other against all 
opponents, bound themselves to endeavour, without 
respect of persons, the extirpation of popery and 
prelacy, superstition, heresy, schism, and profane- 
ness ; to maintain the rights and privileges of par- 
liaments, together with the king’s authority ; and 
to discover and bring to justice all incendiaries and 
maliguanta.* 

The 


* 'Whitlodce,p. 73. Rush. vol. vi. p. 468. Clarendon, vol. ni. 
p. 300. * Rush. voL VI. p. 478. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 37S. 
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The subscribers of the covenant vowed also toe ha p. 
Reserve the reformed leligion established in the 
church of Scotland ; but, by the artifice of Vane, i«43, 
no declaration more explicit was made with regard 
to £nli;land and Ireland, than that these kingdoms 
should be reformed, according to the word oi God, 
and the example of the purest churches. The Scot- 
tish zealots, when prelacy was abjured, deemed this 
expression quite free from ambiguity, and regarded 
their own model as the only one which correspond- 
ed, in ^y degree, to such a description : But that 
able politician had other views, and while he em- 
ployed his great talents in over-reaching the presby- 
terians, and secretly laughed at their simplicity, he 
had blindly devoted himself to the maintenance of 
systems still more absurd and more dangerous. 

In the English parliament there remained some 
members, who, though they had been induced, 
either by private ambition, or by zeal for civil li- 
berty, to concur with the majority, still retained an 
attachment to the hierarchy, and to the ancient 
modes of worship. But, in the present .rdanger 
which threatened their cause, all scruples were laid 
aside ; and the covenant, by whose means alone sept ir 
they could expect to obtain so considerable a rein- 
loi cement as the accession of the Scottish nation, 
was received without opposition. The parliament, 
tliereibre, having first subscribed it themselves, or- 
dered It to be received by all who lived under iheii 
autliority. 

Great were the rejoicings among the Scots, 
that they should be the happy instiiimcnts of ex- 
tending their mode of leligion, and dissipating that 
profound darkness in which the neighbouring na- 
tions were involved. The general assembly ap- 
plauded this glorious imitation of the piety displayed 
by their ancestocs, who, they said, in three dificient 
applications, during the reign of Elizabeth, had 
endeavoured to engage the English, by persuasion, 

3 
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to Iny aside the use of the surplice, tippet, and corner- 
cap.” The convention too, in tlie height of tliei^ 
zeal, ordered every one to swear to this covenant, 
under the penalty of confiscation ; beside what far- 
ther punishment it should please the ensuing parlia- 
ment to inHict on the refusers, as enemies to God, 
to the Aing, and to the kingdom. And being de- 
termined that the sword should carry conviction to 
all refractory minds, they prepared themselves, with 
great vigilance and activity lor their military en- 
terpi iscs. By means of a hundred thousand Amnds, 
which they received from England; by the hopes 
of good pay and warm quarters ; not to mention 
men's favourable disposition towarijs the cause ; they 
soon completed dieir levies. And, having added, 
to their other forces, the tioops which they had 
lecalled from Iieland, they Avere ready, about the 
end of the year, to enter England, under the com- 
mand of their old general, the eai I of Leven, with 
an army of above twenty thousand men.” 

Thk king, foreseeing this tempest which Avas 
gathering upon him, endeavoured to secure himsell 
by every expedient; and he cast his eye tOAvaids 
li eland, in hopes that this kingdom, Irom ayIucIi 
his cause had .dready received so much prejudice, 
might at lengtii contribute someAvhat towards liis 
protection and security. 

After the commencement of the Irish insurrec 
tion, the English pailiamcnt, though they undei- 
took the suppression of it, had ever been too much 
engaged, either in military projects, or expeditions 
at home, to take any efiectual step towaids finish- 
ing that enterprise. They had entered, indeed, into 
a contract with the Scots, for sending over an army 
of ten thousand men into Ireland ; and, in order 
to engage that nation in this undertaking, beside 
giving a promise of pay, they agreed to put Cai ic- 

fergus 

” Rushworth} vol. vi. p. 388. f Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 383. 
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fergus into their hands, and to invest their general chap. 
fivith an authority quite independent of the English 
government. These troops, so long as they were i643. 
allowed to remain, were useful, by diverting the 
force of the Irish rebels, and protecting in the north 
the small remnants of the British planters. But, 
except this contract with the Scottish nation, all the 
other measures of the parliament either were hi- 
therto absolutely insignificant, or tended rather to 
the prejudice of the protestant cause in Ireland. By 
contir^ying their violent persecution, and still more 
violent menaces against priests and papists, thcycon- 
llrnicd the liish catholics in their rebellion, and 
cut off all hopes of indulgence and toleration. By 
disposing beforehand of all the Iiish forfeitures to 
subscnbeis or adventurers, they rendered all men 
of property desperate, and seemed to threaten a 
total extiipation of the natives.** And while they 
thus infused zeal and animosity into the enemy, no 
measuiewas pursued which could tend to support 
or encourage the protestants, now i educed to the 
last e.\tremities. 


So great is the ascendant which, fiom a long 
course of successes, the English has acquiied over 
the Irish nation, that though the latter, when they 
receive military discipline among Foreigners, arc not 
surpassed by any troops, they had nevci, in their 
own country, been able to make any vigoious ef- 
fort for tfie defence or recovery of thcii liberties. 


In many rencounters, the English undei loid Mote, 
sir William St. Leger, sit Frederic llainiltoii, and 
others, had, though under great disadvantages of 
situation and numbers, put the Irish to lout, and 
returned in tiiumph to Dublin. The rebels raised 
the siege of Tredah, aflci an obstinate defence made 

by 


^ A thousand acres in Ulster wcic given to every one that sub- 
scribed 200 pounds, in Connaught to the subscribers of 3^0, ui 
Munster for 450, is Leinster for bOO. 
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c H AP.by tliuganison.* Orniond had obtained two cotu-. 
plete victories at Ktiru&h and Ross; and had brought! 

1C43. 1 eliei’ to ail the forts whicli were besieged or block- 

aded in difl'erent parts of the kingdom/ But not- 
withstanding tlicse successes, cveu the most common 
necessai ics of life were wanting to the victorious 
armies. The Irish, in their wild rage against the 
British planters, had laid waste the whole kingdom, 
and weie themselves totally unfit, from their habi- 
tual sloth and ignoiance, to raise any convenience 
of human life. During the course of six ifbnths 
no supplies had come liom England, except the 
fourth part of one small vessel’s lading. Dublin, 
to save itscK fiom starving, had been obliged to 
send the gi catei part of its inhahit.ints to England. 
The army liatl little ammnnition, scaicely exceed- 
ing forty bauds of gun-powdci ; not even shoes 
or clothes ; and lor want ol lood the soldiers had 
been obliged to eat their own horses. And though 
the distress of the liish was not much infcnoi ;* be- 
sides that they w ere more haidcncd against sucli ex- 
tiemities, it w.is but a melancholy rellection, that 
the two nations, while they coiiliniicd their furious 
animosities, should make desolate that feilile island, 
which might serve to the subsistence and happiness 
olboth. ^ 

The justices and council of Ireland had been eii- 
gaged, chielly by the inteicst and authoiity of Or- 
mond, to lall into au entire dependence on the 
king. Parsons, Temple, Loftus, and Meredith, 
who lavouicd the opposite party, had been remov- 
ed : and Ghaiics bad supplied their place by others 
belter aflccled to his scivice. A committee of the 
English house of commons, which had been sent 
ovei to Ii eland, in older to conduct the nfiTairs of 
that kingdom, had been excluded the council, in 
obedience to orders transmitted from the king." 

And 

' Rubli. vol. \i. p. 50(?. '■idem, ibid. p. A] 2. 'Idem, 
ibid, p. iiA5. '■ Idem, ibid. p. AJO. Clarendon, vol. lii. p. 167. 
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tid these were reasons sufficient, besides the gicat c 
difficulties under which they themselves l<ibouied, 
why the parliament was unwilling to send supplies 
to an army, which, though engaged in a cause 
much favouied by them, was commanded by the! r 
dcclared enemies. They even intercepted sonic 
small succours sent thithei by the l^ing. 

The king, as he had ncitlicr money, arms, am- 
munition, nor piovisions to spaie fioin his own 
urgen^ wants, lesolved to embrace an expedient, 
which might at once lelieve the necessities of the 
li ish protestants, and contribute to the advancement 
of his aflaiis in England. A truce with the rebels, 
he thought, would enable his subjects in Ireland to 
provide for their own suppoit, and w'ould procure 
him the assistance of the army against the Knglish 
parliament. Hut as a treaty with a people, so odious 
for their barh.iri ties, and still moie tor tlieir religion, 
might be represented in invidious colours, and renew- 
al! those calumnies with which he had been loaded; 
it was necessaiy to piocced with great caution in 
conducting that measure. A remunstiancc from the 
army was made to the Irish council, icpicscnllng 
their intolciablc necessities, ami craving pei mission 
to leave the kingdom ; And if that w ere refused, 
We mtisl have recouise^ they said, to that firU anti 
primary law, with which God has endowed all men ; 
we mean the taw of nature, which teaihes every 
creatine to preserve itself. Afcmoiials both to the 
king and parliament were transmitted by the Justices 
and council, in which their wants and daUgeis aie 
stiongly set forth and though the general rx- 
piessions in these mcmoiials might perhaps be sus- 
pected of exaggeration, yet from the particular facts 
mentioned, horn the confession t^f the English pai 
liament itsell,* and from the vciy natiiie of things, 

it 

' Rushwortli, vol. vi. p, 537. " Idem, ibid. p. 538. 

' Idem, ibid. p. b 10, 
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C H A P. it is apparent that the li isli prntestants wei c rcduccil || 
to gitMt exticmities i" anti it bccaiiu' fiiiulent m the 
ib43. hinp;, li nut absolutely necessai y, to ciiibiace some 
e.xpcdienl, A\hicli might seciiic them, I'oi a time, 
fioni the luin and inisciy with which they wtio 
threatened. 

AccoiiDiNCLY, the king gave oideis" toOimond 
and the justices In conclude, loi a )cai, a cessation 
ot ai ms itli tlic council of Kilkenny, by whom tin 
Ir'sh weie governed, and to leave both sides iJ pos- 
session ol then present adv.antagcs. The parli^enl, 
whose business it was to iind lault with every mca- 
suie adopted by the opposite parly, ^nd who would 
not lose so laii an oppoitunity of icpioaching the 
king with his lavoiir to the lush papists, exclaimed 
loudly against this cessation Among other leasons, 
they insisted upon the divine vengeance, which 
Knglaiid niigj^it justly dicad, ior toleiating anli- 
cluistian idolali y, on pretence oi civil contracts and 
political agi cements.*' Religion, lliough every dav 
employed as the engine ol their own ambitious 
put poses, was supposed too sacred to be yielded up 
to the tempuial inteiests or safety oi kingdoms. 

At Tt K the cessation, there was little necessity, 
as well as no means, ol subsisting the army in Ireland. 
The king oidcied Oimond, who was entiiely de- 
voted to him, to send over considcrahlc bodies oi 
it to England. Most ot them continued in his 
service ; but a small part, having imbibed m Ireland 
a stiong animosity against the c.illiulics, and heai 
ing the king’s party univci sally lepioached iiith 
popery, soon aitci deserted to the pailiamcnt. 

Some 

“■ Sec farther, Cailc'sOimoiid, vol.m. No. 113. 197, 128, 120. 
131. 130. III. 111. J Ml. I ^8, I V) All ifiLSC pjpeis put it past 
doubt, that the necessities oi the Fiitflisli army iii Ireland were ex- 
treme. Ste farther, Kush, vol.vi.p. 537.andl)ugddlc, p. 853, 831. 

" 7th Scptciubci . SecKiisb. vol. vi p. 537.544. 547. 

Idem, ibid. p. 557* 
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So Mr Irisli Ciitliolicscanieovei witli these troops, CHAP, 
and joined the loyal .iimy, m here they continued 
the same ciucllics and disoideis to mIucIi they had 
been accustomed P The pai liameiit voted, that no 
qu.il'tcr, in any action, should ever be given them : 

But piincc lUipeiL, by nuking some reprisals; soon 
repiesscd this mhuinanily.'* 

^ Whitlot! c, p. 73. 103. Riiih. vol. vi. p. fiSO. 783. 
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NOTK, [A] i» 19. ^ 

S IR Cliailcs Conraullis, tlic ambassador at M.i- 

dridy \i hen prossod by the I >uke of Liernia to enter into 
a league witli Sp.ijn, said to tiiat iiiiiusier , Ihungh hi9 mn- 
was an absolute A ///g, anU iheirfute notbow^ to give 
an at cuiail to antff oj hni at honsj t/rl t/mtso gtantUsaurl i e- 
gattijul a pmice he Ttas of the love atnl tontent/neiit i>f lux 
ott.n mhjetis, as J assau cd myselj' he isnuhlnot thnik itjil to 
ant/ thing of so great conserjaem e zcithont at f/naitifuig them 
iL.ith his intentions Wiiiw<mkI, voI. li. p Sir Waltoi 

Rtileigii lias tins passage in tiie preface to Ins Histoiy ofllie 
\V orld : Philip II . Ay strong hand and main foi ce, attempt- 
ed to tnake hiiascl/’ not onli/ an absolute monardi over the 
Netherlands, like unto the kings and niouarrha o^' Kngland 
and Fiame, hut Tutk-like, to head under his Jeet all their 
naftti al and / uiulamenlal tawSfin ivilegcs and ancient rights. 
We meet with tliLs passage in sir John l>a^is’s Question roii- 
rcrniiig Impositions, p lOl. ** 'L'biis wo see by this 
“ (.omjiarison, thatthckmgof Faigland doth lay but his 
“ little linger upon Ins Kuh|ertis, when otlur princes and 
“tates do lay llieir Iu*av) loins upon then people': What 
is the reason of this difterencc ^ I'loiii whence cometh 

4 “it? 
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** Assiirt'dly not from » different power of prerogative : 
“ Foi the king ot 1‘lngljnd ih a^ ubrioltite a inoiunh as 
“ any cnipiTui or kiiij; in tliu woild, mid lialli as iii.iiiy 
“ piLTogatwes nil ideiit to ins trowii.” Coke, in CaAidiy’s 
case, sa}s, “ lliat, by tlie niieiuit laws of this realm, 
“ England IS an a/vWi/Zc enipiiu and iiiuiiarihy , and that 
“ tbe Lin;' is tuiinslKHl with plen.iiy and entire jKiwer, 
“ picro^ati\e, and |misi!.ctiuii, .iiid is siipu'iiic governor 
** ovei all persons witliin tins le.ilni ” Spensei, speakiii<; 
of some grants ol the English Lings to the lush eoipora- 
tioiis, says, Ail wliuli, tiioiigli at the time ot theiA first 
grant they weie tokiablo, and pi'rliaps reasonable, yet 
** now aie most imreaboii<ible and incoiw eiiicnt. Hut ail 
“ these will easily be (.ill oil, witli the superior pow'cr of 
“ her nia|esly’s pi(‘iogatne, against w liieb hei own grants 
** aio not to tic ph'aded or eiiloMisl” State of Ji eland, 
p, KjJ 7. edit. 17tHj The same author, in p IftbO, pio<* 
]iusus a plan ioi the ii\ili/alioii of lielaiid , that the queen 
should cicate a pioiosl marshal in e\ery (uuntv, who 
might iide about with (Sglit or ten follow ois in se.irih of 
stiHgglors and «agabc>iids , the fust time he latihes any 
he may pitiiisli llieiii more lightly by the stocks , the si . 
cond time, by whipping , hat the thad time he may liaug 
them, without tiial or proim?®, on the fust bough And 
he tlimLs tliat this aiithoiitv may inoie saiely he eiilrusfcd 
to the provost marshal than to tlie slieiifl , betause the 
latter maHjltratc, having a profit by the escheats of leloiis, 
may be lenipted to hang mnuient pi'rsoiis, Ifeio a real, 
absolute, oi latlier despotic power is pointed out , and wc 
may infer fioiii all tliese pas^agi's, either that the word 
(ihitolufe boie a diftcront seiisi liom what it does at pieseiit, 
or that men's ido.is oi the English, as well as Irish go- 
vernment, were then dideri'iit. This latter inference 
wems jusiter. Tlu> word being denied fruiii the I'leiuh, 
bore alw.iys the same sf'iisc as in tlial language An iib- 
solnte inoiiaiiliv, m Charles I ’s answer to the n tin 1 ceil 
propositions, is o}}pos(.*d to a limited , .mil the Ling of 
England is acLiiuwIcdged imtto be .ilisolute : So much had 
iiiatterK chaiigeil even befoic the civil wai. In sir .luliii 
Eortesi lie’s treatise of absolute and Imiiti'd inouarchv, a 
book writtf n in the reign of Ed\v.iid the 1\ tli, the woid 
fifm/ula 1 1 takim in the same sense as at p* '‘sent , and the 
government of Englanil is also said not to be absolute. 
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They were the prinres of the house of T iidor < hielly who 
introduced th.(t administration, whith had the appi'iiranrc 
of .ibsolute goveiimieiit The piiiicrR before them w'ore 
restrained by the l).irnns ; ns those after them bv the house 
of commons. The people had, projM'rlj speaLiii'r, little 
liberh' in either of tlicse .ineieiit gn\eiiiiiKnts, but least iii 
the more ancient. 


NOTE, [K] p 20. 

this piirliament, vhich ahewed so iiiiuh spirit 
-i<i and good «eiise in the affair of (Soodwin, made a 
strange luiuessioii to the ciowii, in their ioiirth session. 
Toby M.ithews,»a memhci, had i>een b.inislied hy oidei of 
the « ouiicil upon dire< tiuii iiom his nii|esU Tliepnhi' 
ineiU not oiilj .leqnusceu iii this arh'ti ir^ pioce. vli leit 
issued wilts foi a new elei'lion S'eh ii niLi'S ue’et'u/ 
as yet iii the piiiicipUs ot hberts ' Sei .Iomii*. Jt Ivb. 
IGCK}. Muthens WuS banished by the ke"r, mi .kiomiU 
ot his change of r< hgum to popeiy Tin k'lii had an m- 
diilgeme to those w'lio hid ie'eii cdii> ated latliolics , but 
eoiild not beai the now com cits It was p>ob.ib1y the 
animosity ni the (ommons .igninsl the papists, wlnih made 
them .icfiiiiosee in tin- pieccdent, wilhuiil ledectmg on 
thecoiiserpiences • The |eal«usy of liberty, thuiigli nmseJ, 
was not yet thoroughly eiilighleiied. 


NOTE, [C] p. 2‘5. 

A t th.it linin men of genius and enkii'gcd nmids had 
adopti'd the priiieiplos ul hlH'rty, which were as yet 
pictty iniich unknown to the generality of the people. Sir 
Matthew Hales has published a retuoiisiranee against llm 
king’s rondiiet tow.ircLs the p,nliaim‘Ut dninig this session. 
The reinonslraiice IS drawn with gi eat foi re of ic.isoiiiiig, 
and spirit of liberty ; and was tliepiodiiclinii of sir L'i.iucis 
Baron and sir Edwin Saiidys, two men of the gieati'st 
parts and kiiowlei^e iii England. It is cl. awn, in the 
name of the commons , but as thcic is no hea of it xii the 
journals, we must conclude, cither that the .lulhois, sen- 
eibie that the strain of the piece was much heyoiid the. 

piiuLipIcs 
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principles of the age, Iiad not ventured to present it to the 
house, or that it lad been for tliat reason rejected. The 
dignity and authority of the commons are strongly in- 
sisted upon in this remonstrance ; and it is tliere said, diat 
their submission to tlie ill treatment which they received 
during the latter pait of Elizabeth’s reign, had proceeded 
from tlieir tenderness towards her and her sex. But 
the authors arc mistaken in these facts . For the house 
received and submitted to as bad treatment in tlie begin- 
ning and middle ot that reign, 'lliu government was 
equally arbitrary m Mary's rcigii, in Edward's, in Marry 
the eightli and seventh’s. And the iarther we go^bark 
into history, though there might be more ot a certain irre- 
gular kind of liberty among die barons, the commons were 
still of less authoiity. , 


NOTE, [D] p. S7. 

T his parliament passed an act of recognition of the 
king's tide m the must ample terms. 'They recog- 
nised and acknowledged, that immediately upon the di^ 
solution and decease ot Elizabeth, late queen of England, 
the imperial crown thercot did, by inherent birthright and 
lawtul and undoubted succession, descend and come to hu 
most excellent majes^, as being lineally, justly, and law- 
fully next and sole heir of the blood royal of tbis realm. 
] James I. cap. i The puritaus, though then prevalent, 
did not think proper to dispute this great constitutional 
point. In the recognition of queen Elizabeth, die parlia- 
ment declares, that the queen’s highness is, and m veiy 
deed and of most mere n^t ought to be, by the laws of God 
and by the laws and statutes of this realm, our most lawful 
and rightful sovereign, liege lady and queen, &c. It ap- 
pears then, that if king James’s divine nght be not men- 
tioned by parliament, the omission came merely from 
chance, and because that phrase did not occur to the com- 
piler of die recognition , his tide beuig plainly the same 
with that of predecessor, who was allowed to have a 
divme right. 
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NOTE, [E] p 36. 

S OME historiaiu have imagined, that the Ving had secret 
intelfagcncc of the conspiracy, and that tJie letter to 
Montcagle was written by his direction, in order to obtain 
the praise of penetration in discoveiing the plot. Hut the 
known facts refute this supposition.. Tliat letter, being 
comuioiily talked of, miglit naturally have given an alarm 
to tlie conspirators, and made them contrive their escape. 
Tlid^isit of the lord cliainberlain ought to have had the 
samy effect. In short, it appears that nobody was arresU 
rd or inquired after for some days, till Fawkes discovered 
the names of the conspirators. We may infer, however, 
from a letter 111 ^ Wimvood’s Memorials, vol. ii. p. 171. 
that Salisbuiys sagacity led the kmg in hi& conjectures, 
and that the minister, like an artlul courtier, gu\e his 
master the praise of the whole disco\cry. 


NOTE, [F] p 52. 

W E find the king’s answer in Winwood’s Memorials, 
vol. ill. p. 193. Qd. edit. ** To the tliird and 
** fourth (namely, that it might be lawful to arrest the 
** king's senwnts without leave, and that no man should 
“ be enforced to lend money, nor to give a reason why lie 
* * would not) his uiiyesty sent us an answer, that because 
we brought precedents of antiquity to sticiigtlieii those ' 
demands, he allowed not of any prccedeuts drawn from 
** the time of usurping or decaying pnnres, or people too 
** bold or wanton ; that ho desired not to govern in that 
** conimouwcahh, where subjects should be assuit'd of all 
** things, and hope for nothing. It was one thing su6> 

** miltet'e priticipatuin /cgtbua , and another thing submittere 
pnncipafimmbditii. That he would not leave to pm- 
** terity such a mark of weakness upon bis reign ; and 
" therefore his conclusion was, non plaiet petitto, non 
** placet eiemplum : Yet with tins mitigation, that ui inat- 
ten of loans he would refuse no reasonable excuse, nor 
should niy lord chambeilaiii deny the arreciiiig of any 
of bis Riiijcsty’s 'servants, if just cause xias shew'n.” 
The parliament, however, acknowledged at this time with 

thankfulness 
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tliaiik fulness to tlie king, that he allowed dispute and m- 
qi> ric-> .iliniit his pmagati\c, miirh bejond \ihut hud brtsi 
indulged by any <it his predcrebsois. Pai/itimciil. Tfist. 
vol. V, p. 'J’liis %ery session he expiessly gave them 

leave to prudiiLo all thou giievaiiccs viithout exception. 


l^OTE, [CJ] p. 56. 

TT may not be unworthy of observation, that Jani«, in 
-I- a book called Y'/ie tme /tm’i of fiee H]oniin./iies, kiicIi 
he published a IiUlo befoio his a< < cssion to the crown of 
ILngland, affirmed, ** That a good king, although lu* he 
" above the law, will subieet and frunie Ills .ittions 
“ thereto, for exauiple’s jhjke to his siibjl'cts, and of his 
" ouii fiLC-nill, hut not as subject or bound thereto ” In 
another jiassage, “ At cordii^ to the fiiudaTnciit.d !<iw al- 
le.uly alleged, we ik.ily see, that m the parliament 
“ (whuh Is nothing else but the head-eourt of the king 
and Ills vassals) the laws .11 ' lint c laved |iy his subjects, 
** and only made by hirn at thoh logation, and with their 
“ advuo. b'oi .illicit the k i> ; //I'/Ar r/i///i/ sl’ituUs and oi- 
“ dii'aiiccs, ei)joiu!a| siuii puns tin retn as he thinks 
“ meet, without .in> advice oi paili iiiieiil nr estates, yet 
It lies m the power of no [iiiIiaiiH iil to ni ike any kind 
“ of law oi statute, without his s> ejitie be to U, foi giving 
“ It the toitc of 1.1W.” Kmif Jiuttrss fhnLs, p 
. It is not to Lc supposed that, at sat h a ciitieal jiineture, 
James had so little sense a-^. dm t <tv, iii so iiiatenul a point, 
to h.ive openly shocked wImI veie the universal esbalilished 
jiiiiicijilcs tjf that age On th.' < onlrary, we aic told by 
liistfirnns, that nothing tcialed ino’-e to facilitate his ac- 
cession, than Uie good opinion eiitei tamed ol him by the 
English, on arc aunt oi his hnnned and judicious writings. 
The (|uestioti, however, with ifgirtl to the royal power 
was, .it tins time, become a vtiy dangerous point; and 
without employing auibiguous, ni agniticaiit tenns, whirli 
detci mined nothing, it was impossible to jileasc both king 
and parliament. Dr. Cowell, who had magnffied tlie 
prciogative in woids too nitelligiblc, fell this session uniler 
the indignation of the coinmoiiii Parliaiimut. Ilist. vol. v. 
p 'i'Jl The king himself, attei all his magnificent 
boasts, was obliged to make his escape through a disline- 

tioii. 
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tion, which lin fuincd bftxiccn a lin" m abtt/nrto ami a 
hin" imo?n/eto y\ii abstriKt kin^, Im* sjul, li.nl all (icnici ; 
but a com reti' king wns bouiitl to ribscixc tin* Kix\s of tbr 
country whuh he jroxcMcd. I\mff Jfnviss IVoiks, p ^>‘5*1 
Jiiit bow bounds liy (ouscit'iirc oiilx ^ ()i tiiight bis sub- 
jects rcMit him and di'fi iid then |u ixilcgcs? This he thought 
not bt to exphiin. And so diH ^iilt is it to I'xplaiii tiint 
point, lh.it, to this da\, m hates ci hb ilus ni.i'v be u-cd by 
prixate inquirers, the I t\e, m ly piiidisitlv, tliuught 

proper to iiiaiiitaiii a total silcace with ii,,iid to il. 


NO'ir, III] i>. 

'3ARIj Hist* \ol V. p 2Q0 So little fixed at ih.s 
time weie tin iiih's of pailiaeifsil, that the t otniijoiis 
coinplainod to tlie pi ei s of a spets h ni.ide ui the upper 
house by the b'«liopot Lincoln, whieU it belougisl only 
to that house lo eeiisiue, ami winch the othei t ouM nut 
regularly be supposed to be ac<|uaititi il with 'I'hebe at 
least are the iui'’s os' ibUshcd ’•im e the pailunicnt bet aiue 
a real seat of powt'r, aud scene oi tin .'ness X* itlier the 
king iiiusL take iiotiic of what passes >ii either liouse, noi 
either house of what passi s lu the ot!u.i , till regiilaily iii- 
foimedof it 'I'he coiiuuoiis, iii then famous pi ote>t.itiuu 
J6m, fixed tins rule xiith legaid to the kiiiif, though at 
present they would not bind them .elves 1>\ it Lhit as li- 
beily was yet new, tho&e in.ixiins which guaid aud rt> 
S^uhtte it were unknown uiid unpractised. 


NOl'E, [ 1 ] p. fjb. 


S OMK of tlie facts 111 this nan atix'e, whuh seein to cou- 
deniii Haleigh, .tie taken fioni iht king’s deilai .lion, 
which being piihli'.hod by .uitbont), wluii thetuits were 
recent, being cxtractid bom «. x uiiumUoiis iTcioie the pi ivy 
council, and siibscrilied bv six pi ivy counsellors, .iiiioiig 
whom was Abbot anbbisbop of C.intorbuiy, a pri Lite no- 
wise complaisant to the couit, must Ik* allowed to have 
great weight, or ratlici to bi- of iiniloiibteil ciedit Yi’t 
tlie most inab'iial ta> .i. eoniiinicd iitlier by the ii.ituiu 
and icasoii oa the thiii* , o* Ij/ sa Waller’s own .inolivgy 

and 
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and Ills letters. The kill’s declaration is in tlic liar* 
le>an Aliscel1.iii\, \ol. iii. No. 6 

I . There seems to an iiiiiMrobahility that tlie Spa« 
iiinrds, wlio knew nothing of llalcigh’s pretended mine, 
should liaAC hiiiit a town in so wide a const, within three 
miles of It. The dunces aie extremely against such a 
supposition : And it is nion* lutunil to think, that the view 
of phiiidcnng the town led linn tliither, than that of 
w Diking a iiiine 2. No such mine is there found to this 
day. 3. Raleigh in fact found no mine, and iii fact he 
plundered and burnt a Spanish town. Is it not Aore 
probable, therc'lore, that die lattei was his intention ^viow 
can the secrets ol Ins breast be rendered so visible as to 
counter|>oise cerLihi facts ^ 4 lie cunifcsses, in his letter 
to Lord Carciv, dial tliough he knew it, j'et he concealed 
from the king the .settlement of the Spaniards on that 
co.ist. ]3oes nut this fact alone render him sufficiently 
criminal ^ 5. His commission empowers him only to settle 
on a coast pos^essc'il by savage and barbarous inhabitants. 
Was it not the most evident breadi oi orders to disembark 
on a coast possessed by Spaniards 6. His orders to Kcyinis, 
wlien be sent linn up the nver, are contained in Ins own 
apology, and fiom them it api>ears, that he knew (what was 
unavoidable) that the S|>auiards would resist, and would 
ajijjose the English landing and taking possession of the 
couiitr}. His intentions, tliciefoie, were hostile from tlie 
lic'giiiiiiiig. 7. Witliunt piovocatioii, and even when at a 
distance, lie gave Key mis orders to clislodge the Spaniards 
bom then own town. Could any enterprise Ijc more 
hostile^ And consMieiiiig the Spanunls as allies to the na- 
tion, could any c’litcipiise be inoie crimiiiaP Was he not 
tlu uggussor, even though it should be true that the Spa- 
niards tired upon his men at landing ^ It is s.iid, he killed 
three oi four bundled ot them is that so light a matter^ 
8. In his letter to tlie king, and m his apology, he grouiid:. 
his defence on former bostihties exercised by the Spauiaids 
agaiiLst odicr companies of I'inglishmen. T'hesi' are ac- 
counted for by die anibignity of the trc*aty between die 
nations. And it is plain, tiiat though these might pccssibly 
be reasons for the king’s declaring war against that iia- 
lifiii, they roiild never ciitiUc Raleigh to declare war, and 
w'di'iiit any commission, or contrary to Ins coinmissioii, to 
invade the Spamsh bctdemcuts. He pretends indec'd that 

peace 
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peace was never made with Spam in the Iiulics A most 
absurd notion ! 'Fhe chief hint whirh the Spaiiuinls could 
receive from Ei^land was in the Indies; and they never 
would have made peace at all, if liostilities had been still 
to be continued on these settlements. By secret agreement, 
the English were still allowed to support the Dutch even 
after the treaty of peace. If they limi also been allowed to 
luvade the Spanish settlements, the treaty had been .i full 
peace to England, wliile the Spaiiianls were still exposed 
to the full eftccts of war. f). If the claim to the propcity 
of tl^ country, as first (hscovoicra, was good, in oppo- 
sitioi^m present sctticmait, as Italeigh pretends ; why was 
it not hud befoiu the king with all its circumstances, and 
fruhtniUed to his judgment ^ 10. ILiIeigh's fuice is ac- 

knowledged by hynsclf to have been iiisufliileiit to support 
Inin in the possession of St. 'i'homas, against the power of 
which Spam w. IS master on that coast, yet it was suffi- 
cient, as he ownt, to t. ike by sui prise and pluiidoi twenty 
towns. It was not therefore his design to settle^ but to 
plunder. By these confessions, which L have here bioiight 
together, ho plainly beLayS himself. 1 1. Why did he not 
stay and W'ork his mini, as at first ho piojected ^ Ho ap- 
prehended that the Spaniards would bo upon him with a 
greater force But before ho lef\ England, he knew' that 
this must be the case, if he in><idod any pait of the Spanish 
i oloines ills intention therofoie iicvei W'as to settle, but 
only to plunder. « 12. He acknowledges that ho know 
jioither the depth nor iiclics of the iiiinc, liiil only that 
there W'as some oic there. Would ho h.ivo \oiiUired all 
Ins fortune and iioiht on so prcc.iiioiis a lounilalion^ 1:3. 
Would the other adventurers, if made a( 4 U'^itted witli 
this, h ivc risked evA'y thing to attend liiin " Ought u 
fleet *o have bc'cii equipped for an exporimeiif " Was tin i(> 
not plaiidy an iinpostinc in the niaii.igement of this affair'* 
14. He say t to Keyinis, in his untors. Bring hut a basket- 
full of ore, and it will satisfy the king that iiiy project was 
not iiiiaginary. Tins was easily done Irom the Si»aiiislt 
mines, and he seems to have been clneily ili->ploas( d at 
Keymis tor not attempting it. Sirh a view* was a pie- 
nicdilated apology to coicr b.s ohc:t. 13. The king iii 
his dcclumtion imputes it to Bsleigli, tliat as soon -is he 
was at scj, he imiuuhatcly fell into smiIi iincpit.iin ami 
rloubttiil talk of his iniiie, and said, that it v ould be sutli- 

ciowt 
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cie.it if lir |jroii»ht home a bdckia-fiill of oie. From the 
« in itiiistaiiLC last iiitiitioiii'd, it sipiM-ars tlial this inipiita- 
Uuii was not witln.iit resisoii H). 'ihere an* many other 
Lirtiiiiistjiucs ot j^ieat weight in the king’s ikclaralioii; 
that Italrith, wlien he fill tlown to J^lyunmth, took no 
piuiu CIS with him. whnh he always iliiliiicil to be his 
inieiilioii , that he was nowise provided w'ltli iiistriininits 
iui winking a iiinii*, but had a snihriciit stock of w.ulike 
‘.lines, that 3ou.,g Wakigli, m attacking the Spaniaids, 
ein|)lu\cd the s.ouis wSinli, in the narration, 1 ha\e put 
in his iiionti , dial the iiiiuc was inovrable, and shdlbd as 
he saw comcn'i lit Not to inculion inuiiy other niiblic 
facts whuli pioM* him to have been highly (inninal against 
his ciiiiip.iini ii'i as well .is hts coiniliy llowel, m Ins 
letteiis, bays, that thou* li\ed iii Ijonilon^ III 1 ()L;, an of- 
ficci, .Milan of honour, who as^i i led, that he heard }ourig 
lialeigli speak till so woidh, \ol. 11 letter (iS That was 
a time when thcie was no interest in inaiiitaiiiing sueha 
fall. 17 Ualcigh’s aiioinit of his fust \ovagc to (Iiiiana 
piovos him to have boon a man cajiable of the most c\lra- 
vag int credulity oi most impiiAcnt iinpostiiio So ridi- 
culous arc iho stoius which he tells of the Ini .rsrhiiiieiKiil 
empire ill the niitkl of Ginana; the iii li city of El l)o- 
lado, or Mnnao, two days’ ]ouriipy m length, and shining 
with gold and sjKoi ^ the old Pciuviaiipiopheties in laMtur 
of the EnglisJi, who, he says, weie e.\presslj named as the 
deliveicis oi that LOiintiy, lung befoie any European h.id 
e\or touclioil there , the Aiuaauns, or republic of women, 
andm genoial, the \ast and incrodiblc iichea winch he saw 
on that coiitmc'iit, whoie nobody has yet found any ties- 
Hucs ' 'Jins whole iMiiatne is a proof that he was e\- 
tre mely defoctuo eilhei in solid understanding, or morals, oi 
both No tiun’s rhaiacter indeed sriaiis eici to base bron 
tamed to such extieniea as Kaleigb’s, by the opposite 
passions of envy and pity In the foi niei part of Ins lili , 
when he wa.s aitivc .iiul livc*d in the world, .iiid w u pro- 
bably best known, he was the object of universal hatreil 
and di Icslatinu Uiioughout England ; and the latter pait, 
when shut up in piison, he became, much uioie unreason- 
ably, the objeit oi gieat love and admiration 

As to the c iicunistances of the nai rative, tliat TJuleigirs 
paidon was It fused him, that his foinior sentence w.is piii- 
pojcly kept 111 toice against liun, and that he went out 

luidoi 
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i!iit?u till SI* rxiircss cutulitioiic, they mjy bi* cupportfil b}' 
the lii'ilo '111;' uiii'ioritics. 1 . Tbc kind’s uoiil mul of 
bi\ pi ivy conn*. 'ilois, who aflirm It tor l.ut. 'ITii* na- 
ture ot the If no suspsiioii had hi'oii retcrl lined of 

his iiitektl.oi'b, a pillion would novel hue h('i"i rohiscd to 
j nitii. to whiiio ciiitlioiiiy was rntriutid. .T. I'l'e winds 
of the I l)•lllllls'-loll iLsili. wlieru he iv s>i*ip!) stviod 8 ir 
AValtoi liah'ij^b, mulwiljiiif'ifn/ ttud u,‘’'-(ic/iiieii, aoiord- 
iiiu; to the usiid and ti**vei-taihng style on ‘■ucl; oicasioiis. 
4 . Ill all the Idlers which he wroti' home to Sir ilalph 
^^l<^lOod and to his own wiie, he always i on* idcrs hini- 
soltAs a poison iinpiirdoned and liable to the law. ile 
sn 11* inditd, lainiediatcly upon the ladinc of his cntcr- 
piise, to have becuiiio desperate, audio have experttd the 
fale which he nyd with. 

It IS jirelended, that tin king gave uitelhgiine to tin* 
Spaniards ol Wall igh's piopct, as il he had needed to lay 
a plot foi lUslioying a man, whose hie h.id been lointe..ii 
ytais, and sidl was, ni liis power T’he NpHiuaiiU wanted 
no other niteliojeiue to be on their gnaw), than tlie known 
and public hut ot KJeigh’s aiiiiaiiiiiit. y\nd theie \tns 
no reason why the kin<' should loneoni fiom them the 
project of a sdtienicnt, whiih Ualeigh pietended, and the 
king bi'lieved, to be eiilirely iiinoi eiit 

'L'hc king's chief hi line seitiis to have Inn in Ins neg- 
ligence, in allowing Haleigh to diimit without a looie 
exact scrutiny. JJut loi this lie siiwdogHes by saying, that 
sureties well* leipuied loi the good liehavioiii nt Uaieigh 
and all Ins associates in the < iiUi pi ise, hut that they gavo 
111 boiida for eadi othei : A cheat which w.is not peu eived 
till they had sailed, and which iiiirc’asc’d the siispu ion of 
bad iiiti lUioiis. 

Pc'ilups the king ought also to h ive gniiitc'd llaleigh a 
}>arduii tor his old tieasoii, niul to have* tiied him .'new lor 
b's new ullciices 11 is puinslimc'iit in that case would not 
only liavc beenjust, but c oiidiic'tc'd in a just and inicxci'p- 
ttouable manner Tint we are told that n iiilicidous opi- 
nion at that time piev.nled in the* nation, (and it is plainly 
supposed by Sir Walter m his apology) that, by ti..aty, 
war was allowed with the Sp nil iidii in the Indies, though 
peace was made in JCiirope : Ai<d while that notion took 
place, no jury would have found lialeigh guilty. So that 
had not die king punished him upon the old $eiitcnc.e, tlic 
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Spaniards would have had a just cause of complaint against 
the king, sufficient to have produced a war, at least to have 
destrnved all cordiality between tlie nations. 

Tins explication 1 thought necessary, in order to clear 
up the stoiy of Raleigh; which, tliough very obvious, is 
gener.illy mistaken in so gross a manner, tliat I scarcely 
knou Its paiullel in the Euglish history. 


NOTE, [K] p. lOff. 


T his parliament is remaikablu for being the cpocU|! in 
which were lirst regularly formed, though witliout 
acquiring these denominations, the parties of court and 
country, parties which have ever since Sontinucd, and 
which, while they oft threaten the total dissolution of the 
govcniuieiit, are the real cause of its periiiaiient life and 
vigour. Ill the ancient feudal constitution, of which the 
English partook, with other European nations, there was a 
niixtiiic, not of authority and liberty, winch we have since 
enjoyed in this island, and w'hich now subsist uniformly to> 
getiior, but of autlion^ and anarchy, whiih perpetually 
shocked with each other, and which took place alternately, 
accoidiiig as urcuiiistaiices were more or less favourable 
to either of thoiii. A parliament composed of barbarians, 
auiniiKMiod fiuin then fields and forests, uninstructcd by 
stiidv, ecnversation, or travel ; ignorant of their own laws 
iuid Iiistoi}, .iiid uiiacquaiiitc'd with llic situation of all 
loieigii iiatiuiis; a parluimciit called precariously by the 
king, and dissolved at lus pleasure ; sitting a few days, dc- 
b.iliiig a tew points prepared for tlieiii, and whose mem- 
bers were iiii|KUient to return to their own castles, where 
alone they were great, and to Uie chase, which was tlieir 
tav oiinte amusimcnt; Such a parliament was very little 
fitted to enter into a discussion of all the questions of go- 
verniDcut, and to share, in a regular niumier, the legal ad- 
uiiiiistrutiou. 'J'hc name, the anthoi ity of the king alotiu 
appeared lu tlio coiiimoii course of government; in ex- 
truordiiitiry eiiicrgciicics, he assumed, with still better rea- 
son, the sole diiecUoii, Uie iiiqiuilect and miformed laws 
left, ill every thing, a latitude of uiterpretation, and when 
the ends pm sued by the iiioiiarth were, in general, agree- 
able to his sulijiils, little scruple or jealousy was euter- 
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'tabled with r^ard to the regulanfy of the means. During 
tlie reign of an able, fortunate, or popular prince, no mem- 
ber of either house, much less of tlie lower, durst think of 
eutermg mto a formed party, in opposition to the court ; 
since the dissolution of the parliament mus^ in a few days, 
leave him unprotected, to the vengeance of his sovereign, 
and to those stretches of prerogative, which were dien so 
easily made, in order to punish an obnoxious subject. 
Durii^ an unpopular and weak reign, the current com- 
monly ran so strong against the monarch, tliat none durst 
in1is«hemsclvcs m the court party ; or if die prince was 
able « engage any considerable barons on his side, die 
questvn was decided with arms m the field, not by debates 
or arguments in a senate or assembly. And upon the 
whole, the cluef circumstance, which, during ancient 
times, retained tifh pnnee in any legal form of administra- 
tion, was, that the sword, by the nature of the feudal te- 
nures, remained still in die hands of his subjects ; and this 
irregular and dangerous check had much more influence 
than the regidar and methoihcal limits of the laws and 
constitution. As the nation could not be compelled, it 
was necessary diat cvciy public measure of consequence, 
particularly diat of levying new taxes should seem to be 
ad opt ed by common couseut and approbation. 

Tlie pnnees of the house of Tudor, fMiitly by the vigour 
of their administration, pardy by the concurrence of fe 
vourable circumstances, had been able to establish a more 
regular system of goveiiimcnt ; but they drew the coiisti- 
tutioii so near to despotism as diminished extremely the- 
audiority of the parliament. The senate became, in a 
great degree, the organ of royal will and pleasure; Oppo- 
sition would have been regarded as a species of icbcllion: 
And even religion, the most dangerous article in which 
innovations could be introduced, had admitted, lu the 
course of a few years, four several alterations, from the 
authority alone of die sovereign. T'he parliament was nut 
dien the road to honour and preferment' 'rhe talents of 
popular intrigue and eloquence were uncultivated and un- 
known : And though that assembly still preserved authority 
and retaiiietl the privilege of making laws and bestow- 
ing public mon^', the members acamred not, upon that 
account, either with prince or people, much moie weight 
and consideration. Wliat powers were necessary for 
VoL. VI. O o conducting 
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condiicting tfie machine of government, the king was ac 
ciwtomed, of himself, to assume. His own revenues 
supplied him with money sufficient for his ordiuiuy ex- 
pences. And when extraordinaiy emeigeiices occurred 
the prince needed not to solicit votes m parliament, either 
for making laws or imposing taxes, both of which were 
now become requisite for public interest and preservation. 

'The security of mdmduals, so necessary to the liberty 
of popular councils, was totally iniknown in that age. 
And as no despotic pnnccs, scarcely even the eastern ty- 
rants, rule entirely without the concurrence of some j^Keni- 
blies, which supply both advice and authority ; httj^but a 
mcrrenaiy force seems then to have been wanting rewards 
the establishment of a simple monarchy in England.^'' 'Hie 
inihtia, though more favourable to regal authority than the 
feudal institutions, was much inferior, in ffiis rcspei t, to dis- 
ciplined armies ; and if it did not preserve hbertv to the 
people, it pn»erved at least the pinver, if ever the iiicliiia- 
tion should arise of recovering it. 

lint so low, at tliat time, ran the inclination towards 
libeilv, that Elizabeth, die last of that arbitrary Ini'', her- 
selt no less arbitrary, was ^ettlie must renowned ami most 
popular of all the sovereigns that hud tilled die throne of 
England. It was natural tor James to take the govern* 
meiit as he found it, and to pursue her measures, which 
he hcaid so much applauded; nor did his penetration ex- 
tend so far as to discover, diat neither liis circumstances nor 
his charactci, could snp|iort so extensive an authority, llis 
narrow revenues and tittle frugality began now to render 
him dependent on his people, even in the ordinary course 
of odmiiiistrabuii: 'llieir increasing knowledge discovered 
to them that advantage which they bad obtained , .uid 
made them bensible ut the inestimable value of civil liberty. 
And ub he possessed too litde dignity to command respect, 
and to<i much good nature to impress fear, a new spirit dis- 
covered itselt every day ni the parliament; and a party. 
watLliful of a free constitution, was regularly formed in the 
house of coiiimons. 

But notwitiistanding tliese advantages acquired to li- 
berty, so extensive was royal authority, and so firmly 
established in all its that it is probable tlic ]>u- 

triots of tliat age would have despaired of ever resisting 
It, had they not been stunulated by religious motives, 

which 
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rwhidi inspire e couraj^ unsunnountable by human 
obstacle. 

The same alliance er'hich haf ev^ prevuled between 
kingly power and ecclenastical authority, was now fiilly 
established in England ; and while the prince assisted the 
cleigy in suppresui^ schismatics aial innovators, the clei:|y, 
in return, mculcat^ the doctrine of an unreserved submis- 
non and obedience to the civil magistnite. The gemiis of 
the church of En^laud, so kindly to monarchy, forwarded 
the confederacy ; its submission to episcopal jurisdiction ; 
its a^pichment to ceremonies, to order, and to a decent 
pomi^nd splendor of worship ; and in a word, its afoity 
to thwtame superstition olf the cidholics^ rather than to the 
wild Ssnaticism of the puntam. 

On the other hand, opposition to the church, and tlie 
persecutions unda* wluch they laboured, w'ere sufficient to 
throw the puritans into the country paity, and to beget po« 
liUcal principles little favourable to the liigli pretcnsioiis of 
the sovereign. The spint too of enthusiasm; bold, daring, 
and uncontrolled ; strongly disposed their minds to adopt 
republican tenets , and inclined them to arrogate, in tlmr 
actions and conduct, the same hberty wluch they assumed 
in tlieir rapturous fllglits and ecstacies. Ever since tlie first 
origin of that sect, through the whole reign of Eluabeth 
as well as of Janies, puritanicaf principles bad been vn^ 
derstood in a double sense, and expressed tiie opinions 
fiivourable both to a political and to ecclesiastical liberty. 
And as the court, in order to discredit all pjrliaineiitjry 
opposition, affixed the dcuomiimtion of puritans to its anta- 
gonists ; the religious puritans wiiliugly adopted this idea, 
which was so advantageous to them, and which confounded 
tlieir cause with that of the patriots or country party. 
Thus were the civil and eccl<»uastical factions regularly 
formed, and tlie humour of die nation during that age 
ruiming strongly towards fanatical extravagancies, the spi- > 
rit of civil liberty gradually revived from its lethargy, and 
by meuis of its religious associate, from which it reaped 
more advantage than honour, it secretly eulaigcd its domi- 
nion over the greatet part of the kingdom. 

This, Note was in the Jirst editions a part of the text; 
but the author omitted st, in order to avoid, as much as 
poutbUf the style of dissertation in the hod^ of hu Ids- 
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fory. The pamige, howeoer, eontaim Dtetm ao in^ri- 
antf that he thought it might be adaatted at a note. 


NOTE, [L] p. 116. 

T his protestation is ro remarkable, that it may not be 
improper to give it in its own words. ** Thecom- 
** mons now assembled in parliament, being juswocca- 
** sioned therennto, concetnmg sundry liberties, frwchises, 
** and privil^es of parliament, amongst otiiers men- 
" tioned, do make this protestation following : Irat the 
** liberties, franchises, and jurisdiction^ of parliament are 
** the ancient and undoubtra birdi-nglit and inheritance 
** of the suUects of England ; and tiiat the urgent and 
** arduous aimirs concerning the king, state, and defence 
“ of the realm, and of the church of England ; and the 
** maintenance and making of laws, and redress of mis- 
** chiefs and grievances, which daily happen within this 
** realm, are proper sulyects and matter of council and 
** debate in parlui^nt ; and that in the handhng and pro- 
** ceeding of those ousincsses, cnrciy member of the house 
** of parliament hath, and of right ought to have, free> 
** dom of speech to propound, treat, reason, and bring to 
** conclusion the same; and* that the commons in parlia- 
** ment have like liberty and freedom to treat of these 
matters, in such order as m their Judgment shall seem 
** fittest; and that evciy member of the said house hath 
** like freedom from all impeachment, imprisonment, and 
**" molestation, (other than by censure of the house it8elf> 
** for or concerning any speaking, reasoning, or declaring 
** of any matter or matters toutdiing the parliament or par- 
** liament bunness. And that if any of the said members 
•* be compluned of and questioned for any thing done or 
** said in parliament, the same is to be shewn to the king 
** by the advice and assent of all the commons assembled 
in parliament, before the king give credence to any pn- 
" vate information.'' Fianklyn, p. 65. Kushworth, vol. i. 
p. 53. Kenaaet, p. 747. Coke, p. 77. 
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NOTE, [M] p. 141. 

T he moment the prince embarked at St. Andero’s, 
he uid, to those about him, that it was folly in tlie 
Spaniards to use lum so ill, and allow him to depart : A 
proof that the duke had made him believe they were in- 
onciTO m the afiair of the marri^ and the Palatuiate; 
for a^^ his reception, in other respects, it had been alto- 
gethei^exccptiouable. Besides, had not the prince be- 
fieverMthe Spaniards to be insmcerc, he had no reason to 

a uarnw with them though Buckingham had. It appears, 
lerefore, diat Charles himself must have been deceived. 
The multiplied delays of the dispensation, though th^ 
arose from accident, afforded Buckingham a plausible 
pretext for chaiging the Spaniards with insineerity. 


NOTE, [N] p. 143. 


A mong other particulars, he mentions a sum of 
80, (XX) pounds borrowed from the king of Denmark. 
In a former speech to the parliament, he told them, that 
he had expmided 500,000 pounds m the cause of the Pala- 
tine, besides the voluntaiy contribution given him by the 
people. Sec Franklyn, p. 50. But what is more extra- 
orduiary, the treasurer, m order to shew his own good 
services, boasts to the parliament, that, by bis contrivance, 
60,000 pounds had bwn saved in tlie article of exchange 
in the sums remitted to the Palatine. This seems a great 
sum, nor is it easy to conceive whence the king could 
procure such vast sums as would require a sum so con- 
siderable to be paid m exchange. From the whole, how- 
ever, it appears, that the king wd been for from neglecting 
the interests of his daughter and son-in-luw, and had even 
gone for b^nd what his narrow revenue could afford. 
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NOTE, [O] p. 144. 

H OW little this principle had prevailed, during any 
former period of the English government, particularly 
during die last reign, which was certainly not so perfect 
a model of liberty as most writers would represent it, will 
easily appear from mai^ passages in the history of that 
reign. But the ideas of men were much changed, drying 
about twenty jears of a gentle and peaceful admwistra- 
tion. The commons, thou^ James of himself hit re- 
called all patents of monopolies, were not contented^ith- 
out a law against them, and a declaratory law too ; which 
was gaining a great point, and establishing pnnciples 
vciy favourable to liberty: But they were extremely 
gralseful, when Elizabeth, upon petition, (after having once 
refused their requests) reimlcd a few of the most op- 
pressive patents; and employed some soothing expressions 
towards them. 

Hie parliament had surely reason, when they confessed, 
in the seventh of James, that he allowed them more free- 
dom of debate than ever was indulged by any of his pre- 
decessors. His indulgence iii this purtiLular, joined to his 
eayy temper, was probably one cause of the great power 
assumed by the coniiiiuns. Monsieur de la Boderie, in bis 
dispatches, vol. i. p. 449i mentions the liberty of speech in 
the house of commons as a new practice. 


NOTE, [P] p. 150. 

R YMER, tom. xriii. p. 224. It is certain that the 
young prince of Wdes, aftervraids diaries II. had 
protestant govurnora from his early infancy ; first the earl 
of Newcastle, then the marquis cl Hertford. HiO king, 
in his memorial to foreign churches, after the commenc^ 
inent of tlie civil wars, insists on his care in educating his 
children in die protestant religion, as a proof that he vras 
nowise inclmed to the catholic. Rumw^h, vol. v. 
p. 752. It can scarcely, dierefore, be question^, but diis 
ardde, which ^d so odd an appeannee, was inserted only 
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to amuse the pope, and was never intended by either party 
to be executed. 


NOTE, [Q] p. 161. 

** Ti^ONARCHIES,” according to sir Walter Raleigh, 
" arc of two sorts touchmg their power or nuUio* 

“ nt\ viz. r. Entire, where the whole power of onler- 
** ingMll state matters, both m peace and war, dotli by 
lawjljwd custom appertain to the prince, as iil the 
En^ish kingdom; where the prince hath the power to 
make laws, le.i«uc and war; to create magistrates; to 
** pardon life ; or appeal, Sic. Though to give a con- 
** tciitment to die other degrees, they have a Suffrage in 
“ making laws, ^et ever subject to the prince’s pleasure 
** and negative will. — 3. limited or restrained, that hatli 
** no full power in all the points and matters of state, as 
** the military king tliat hath not die sovereignty m time 
of peace, as the making of laws, &c. Hut m war onl), 
** as the Polonian king.” Maxtm of State. 

And a litde after. In every just state, some part of the 
'* government is, or ought to be, imparted to the people, 
as m a kingdom, a voice and suffrage in making laws ; 
“ and somedmes also of levying of arms, (if the charge be 
" great, and the prince forc^ to borrow help of his sub- 
^ jeets) the matter righUy may be propounded to a par- 
" hament, that the tax may term to have proceeded from 
“ themselves. So consultations and some proceedings in 
*' judicial matters may, in part, be referred to them. The 
reason, lest seeing themselves to be in no number nor 
of rcdconing, they mislike the state or govenimeiit.” 
Tins way of reasoning differs hide from that of king 
James, who considered the prlvil^es of the parliament as 
matters of grace and indulgence more than of inheritance. 
It IS remarkable that Raleigh was Uiought to lean to- 
wards the puritanical party, notwidistandmg these posi- 
dons. But ideas of government change mudi lu didyrent 
times. 

Raley’s sentiments on dus head are still moro opciilj 
expressed, in his Prerogative ParliamentSf a work not 
published till after hu death. It is a dialogue between a 

courtier 
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courtier or counsellor and a country justice of peace, who 
represents the pati lot party, and defends the highest notioiu 
of liberty, which the principles of that age would bear. 
Here is a passage of it . Counsellor. That which is done 
** by the king, witli the advice of his pnvate or privy 
“ council, IS done by the king’s absolute power. Justice. 
** And by whiise power is it done in parliament, but by 
** the king’s absolute power > Mistake it not, my lord ; 
" Hie three estates do but advise as the pnvy council doth, 

which advice, it the king embrace, it becomctt the 
** kings own act in the one, and the king’s law tlic 

“ otk^,” ^c. 

The earl of Clare, in a private letter to his son-|i-law 
sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, dius 
expresses himself. “We live under a prerogative govcni- 
** meiit, wheic book law snbuuts to lex lotptens** He 
spoke ^m Ins own and all his ancestors* experience. 
'There was no single instance of pow'cr which a king of 
England might not, at that time, exert on pretence of ne- 
cessity or cwcdiency. Tlic continuance alone or frequent 
repetitioii of arbitrary administration might prove danger- 
ous, for want of force to sup|)ort it. It is remarkable that 
this letter of the call of Clare was written ni die first year 
of Charles’s reign ; and consequently must be meant of the 
general genius of the goiemmciit, not die spirit or temper 
of the iiioiiaich. Sec Strailord’s letters, vol. i. p. 32. 
From another letter in the same collection, vol. i. p. 10, 
it appeals, that the council soinetniies assumed the power 
of forbidding persons disagreeable to die court, to stand in 
the elections. Tins aiiUionty they could c\crt in some 
instances; but we are not dieiice to infer, that they could 
shut the door of that house to every one who W'.ia not ac- 
ceptable to them. Tlie genius of the ancient govommciit 
reposed more trust in the king, dian to entertain any such 
suspicion, and it allowed scattered instances, of such a kuid 
as would hove been totally destructive of the constitution, 
had they been coiiUnucd without intemipliou 

I have not met with any English writer in diat age who 
speaks of England as a limited monarchy, but as an abso- 
lute one, where the people have many privileges. 71iat 
b no contradiction. In all European monarchies the peo- 
ple have privileges; but whether dependent or indepeiideiit 
on the will of the monarch, is a question, that, m most 

govenuneots. 
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governments, it ia butter to forbear. Surely diat queation 
was not deterniined before the age of James. The rising 
spirit of the parliament, together with tliat king’s love of 
general, spcculati\e principles, brought it from its ob- 
scurity and made it be commonly canvaased. The strongest 
testimony that 1 remember from a writer of James’s age 
in favour of English liberty, is m cardinal Bendvogho, a 
foTcigucr, who mentions the English government as similar 
to ttint of the Low-country provinces under their princes, 
ra t ly r to that of France or Spain. Enghshmen were 
not^ sensible that dieir prince was limited, liecause tlicy 
wcn'*3wible diat no individual liad any security against a 
stre^ of prerogative : But foreigners, by comparison, 
couil perceive that these stretches were at that tune, from 
custom or othe^causes, less frequent m England than m 
other monarclues. Philip de Comines too remarked the 
English constitution to be more popular in his time than 
tliat of France. But in a paper written by a patriot in 
1627, it is remarked, that the freedom of speech 111 par- 
liament had been lost in England smec the days of Co- 
mmes. See Franklyn, p. S 38 . Here is a stanza ot .Mal- 
herbe’s Ode to Maiy de Medicis, the queen-regent, wiit- 
ten in 1614. 


Entre les rois & qui cet age 
1)011 son principal omement, 

Ceux de la Tamise et du Tage 
Font louer lcurgo\cmcmciit ; 

Mais en de si calmes provinces, 

06 le people adore les pniices, 

Et met ail gre le plus haut 
L’honiieur du sceptre legitime, 

Scauroit-on cxcuser 1 c ciiiiie 
Ijc nc regner pas coniine il faut. 

The English, as well as the Spaniards, are here pointed out 
as much more obedient subjects than die French, and 
much more tractable and submissive to their princes. 
Though this passage be taken from a poet, eveiy man of 
judgment will allow its audionty to be decisive. The 
character of a national goveniment cannot be unknown 
in Europe ; thoi^h it etumges sometimes very suddenly. 
Machiavel, in his Dissertations on Livy, says repeatedly. 
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that France was the most legal and most popular monarch^r 
tlieu in Europe. 


NOl'E, [R] p. 161. 

P ASSIV E obedience is expressly and zealously incul- 
cated in the homilies^ cotn|H>se(i and published by au- 
thonty, 111 the reign of queen Khzabeth, 'llic eonvociilpn, 
whirli met in the very limt }car ot the king’s reign, nted 
as h^h monarchical pruiciples as are contained in thS de- 
crees of the university of Oxford, during the rule op the 
tones. Tliese pnnciples, so far from beiii^ deemed a no- 
velty, mtioduced by James’s iiifliienrc, passed so smoothly 
that no lustorian has taken notice of them ; Hiey were 
never the subject of controversy, or dispute, or discourse ; 
and it IS only by means of bishop Overdll’s Convocation- 
book, printed near seventy years after, that wc are ac- 
quainted with them. Would Janies, who was so cautious, 
and even timid, have ventured to begin his reign witli a 
bold stroke, which would have given just ground of jea- 
Jousy to his subjects f It appears from that moiianh’s Ba- 
siheon Doron, written while he was in Scotland, that the 
republican ideas of tlie origin of power from the people 
were, at that time, esteemed puritanical novelties. The 
patriarchal scheme, it is remarkable, is iiicalc.ited iii those 
votes of Uie coiivorutiun preserved by Cvernll ; nor was 
itilmer the first uiwntor of tJiosc absurd notioux. 


NOTE, [SJ p. I HI. 

T hat of tlic honest lustorian Stowe seems not to have 
been of this iiiiinbcr. ** The great blessings of God,” 
sa^s he, “ through increase of wealth in the common sub- 
“ Jects of this land, especially u{X)u the citizens of Loii- 
** don ; such within men’s memory, and chiefly within 
** these few >ears of peace, that except there were now 
'* due menboii of some sort made thereof, it would in 
time to come be held incredible, &c.” In another place, 
" Amongst tlie manifold tokens and signs of the infinite 

» blessings 
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blemings of Almighty God bestowed upon this kingdom, 
** by tlie wondrous and merciful establishment of peace 
witliin ourselves, and the lull benetit ot concord with 
” all Christian nations and others Of all which graces 
let no mail dare to presume he can speak too much ; 
** whereof m trudi there can iie\cr be enough said, neither 
** was there e\er any people less considerate and less 
** thankful tlian at this time, liciug not willing to endure 
" llie memory of their present happumss, as well as iii the 
" u\ivcrsal lucreise ol commerce and trafht throughout 
** trA kingdom, great building of niyal ships and by pn- 
** Vim merchants, the re-jieopimg of cities, towns, and 
** vijages, beside the discuniiblc and sudden increase of 
“ fair and costly buildings, as well within the city of La>n- 
don as the sulllirbs thereof, especially widun these twelve 
•* jears,” 8cc. 


NOTE, [T] p. 217. 

B y a speech of sir Sunon D*Ewes, in the first year of die 
long parliament, it clearly appears, that the nation 
never had, even to that time, been rightly informed con- 
cerning the transactions of the Spanish negotiation, and 
still b^eved the court of Madrid to have been altogether 
insincere ui their professions. What reason, upon that 
supposition, hod they to blame cidier the pnnee or Buck- 
ingham fur their conduct, or for the narrative delivered to 
the porliamerit i 'lliis is a capital fact, and ought to be 
well attended to. D’Ewes’s speech ism Nalson, vol. li. 
p. 368. No author or histoiianof that a«i' meiitiona the 
discovery of Buckingham’s impostures as a cause of disgust 
in the parliament. Whitlocke, p. 1. only sa^s, that the 
commons began to suspect, that it had been spleen tn Buck 
tngAum, not zeal for public good, uiAk A had tuthuedlam to 
break the Spamsh match : A clear proof tliat his falsehood 
was not suspected. Wilson, p. 780. sajs, that Bucking- 
ham lost his popularity after Bristol arrivc*ti, not because 
that nobleman discovered to tlie world the falsehood of liis 
narrative, but because he proved tliat Buckingham, while 
in Spam, had professed himself a papist ; which is false, 
and wfai^ was nevet said by Bristol. Id all the debates 

wluch 
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which remain, not the least hint is ever pven that any 
fdsehood was suspected in the narrative. 1 shall farther 
add, that even if the parliament had discovered die deceit 
in Buckingham’s narrative, this ought not to have altered 
tlieir political measures, or made them refuse supply to the 
king. They had supposed it practicable to wrest the Pk- 
latinatc by arras from the house of Austria , they had re- 
presented It ds prudent to expend the blood and treasure of 
the nation in such an enterprise ; they had believed that 
the Ling of Spain nc%*er had any sincere intention o^re- 
storing that prmcipality. It is certain, that he had nomow 
any such mtentiou : And diough there was reason bPsus- 
pect, that this alteration in his views had proceeded Irom 
the ill conduct of Buckingham, yet past errors coulo not 
be retneved ; and the nation was imdoubtgdly in the same 
situation whicli the parliament had ever supposed, when 
they so much harrassed their soiereign, by their impatient, 
importunatu, and even midutifiil solicitations. To which 
we may adtl, tliat Charles himself was certainly deceived 
Buckmgham, when he corroborated his favourite’s nar- 
rative by his testimony. Party histori 4 ii 8 arc somewhat 
inconsistent m tlieir representations of tlicse transactions : 
They represent die Spaiuards as totally insincere, that they 
may reproach Janies with creduli^ in being so long de- 
ceived by them: Tliey represent diem as sincere, that diey 
may reproach the kmg, the prmre, and the duke, with 
falseho^ in their narrative to the parliament. The ctnidi 
is, they were insincere at first , but the reasons, proceeding 
from bigotiy, were not suspected by James, and were at 
last overcome. They became sincere ; but the prmce, de> 
ceived by the many miavoidable causes of delay, believed 
that they were still deceiving him. 


NO'TE, pj] p. 245. 

IS petition uqfao ereat importance, that roe ihall 
** here mve it at length. Iliimbly shew unto our sovereign 
lord the kmg die lords spiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, in parliament assembled. That, whereas it is de- 
clared and enacted by a statute made in the time of the 
reign of king Edward I. commouly called Staiutim de tal- 

5 lagio 
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/agio non tomedendo, that po tallage or aid shall be levied 
hy the king or his heirs in this realm, without the good- 
will and assent of the archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, 
knights, buigesses, and other the freemen of the common^ 
alty of tliis realm : And, by aufhonly of parliament holdcn 
in the five 'and twenbetli year of the reign of king Ed- 
ward 111 . it IS declared and enacted, Hiat, from thence 
forth, no person shall be compellrd to make any loans to 
the king against his will, because such loans were against 
rcMon, and the franchise of the land : And, by other laws 
of ^is realm, it is ^ovidcd, that none should be charged 
by %y charge or imposition called a benevolence, or by 
suen like charge : By which the statutes beforp-mcntioned, 
aiid^otlier the good laws and statutes of this realm, }our 
subjects have ii^eritcd this freedom, that they should not 
be (oinpetlcd to contribute to any tax, talls^e, aid, or 
other like charge, not set by common consent m par* 
lijineiit. 

JL Yet nevertheless, of late diveis coinimssions directed 
to suiidiy coniiiiissioncrs in social counties, with instruct 
tioiib, liavu issued ; 'jy means whereof )oiir people have 
been in di\ers places assembled, and required to lend cer- 
tain sums of money unto }our majest}, and many of them, 
upon tlicir refusal so to do, have bad an oalli adinimstcred 
unto tlicm not wairantable b} the laws oi statutes of tins 
realm, and base been constrauicd to become bound to 
make appearance and give attendance before your pnvy- 
ruuncil, and luothei places ; and others of them ha\e been 
then fore imprisoned, confined, and sundry other ways mo- 
lested and disquieted : And diveni other chaiges have been 
laid and levied upon your people, lo scseral counties, by 
loid-Iieutcnaiits, deputy-licuteiuiits, cuiiinussioners for 
musters, justices of peace, and others, by t oinmand nr di- 
rection from your majesty, or your privy-council, against 
the laws and free customs of this realm. 

HI And whereas also, by the statute called The great 
charter oj thehberties 0/ Kagiavd, ills declaied and enact- 
ed, That 110 freeman may be taken or imprisoned, or 
be disseised of his freehold or liberties, or his free customs, 
or be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner destroyed, but 
by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
hind. 
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IV. And, in tho eight and twentieth year of the reiga 
of king Edward III. it was declared and eiiarted, h^ au- 
thority of parliament, Tlut no man, of w'hat estate or 
condition tliat he be, should be put out of his laud or te- 
nements, nor taken, nor imprisoned, nor diahented, nor 
put to death, without being brought to answer by due 
process of law. 

V. Neiertlieless, against tlie tenor of the said statutes, 
and otlicr the good laws and statutes of }oiir realm to that 
end provided, dners of }our subjects have of late bran 
imprisoned without an^ cause shewed: and, wheii,JR)r 
their deliverance, they were brought before justice, bwour 
majesty’s writs of ilabeft$ Corpus, there to undergo, aiX rc~ 
ceivc as the court should order, and their keepers comii^d'- 
cd, to certify the causes of tlieir detainer, no cause was cer- 
tilicd, but that tliey were detained by yojft m^est/s spe- 
cial ( oiiiniaiid, sigiulied by the lords ot your privy-council, 
and yet were returned l»ck to several pnsons, without 
being charged with any thuig to which they might make 
answer aci ording to the law . 

VI. And whereas of late great companies of soldiers 
and tnariners have been dis^MTsed into diveis counties of 
tlio lealni, and the uihabitants, against their wills, have 
been compelled to icceiveUiein into tlieir houses, and tliere 
to sutler them *o so|ouni, against the laws and customs of 
this lealm, and to the gicat grievance and vexation ot die 
people. 

VI 1 And whereas also, by authority of parliament, in 
the live and twentieth year of the reign ufkiiig Edward III. 
it IS declared and enacted, 'I'liat no man shall be tore- 
judged of htc* or limb against the form ot the Ch eat Cfiartei 
and law oi the land : And, by the said Great Chartei, and 
other die Lws and statutes of this your realm, no man 
ought to be judged to dead) but by the laws eslablislied 
in tins your icaliii, eidiei by the ciistonis of the same 
realm, or by acts ot .parliament . And whcicasnu offender, 
of what kind soever, is ixeiiipled fioiu the proceedings to 
be used, and puiiishiiients to be inflirted by die laws and 
statutes of this your realm . Nevertheless, of late divers 
commissions, under your majesty’s great seal, have issued 
fordi, by which certain persons liavc been assigned and ap- 
pointed conuuissioncrs, w'ldi power and authon^ to pro- 
ceed 
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ioed within the land, according to the justice of martial 
law, against such soldiers and mariuera, or otlier dissolute 
persons joining with them, as should commit any uiurtlicr, 
robbery, felony, mutiny, or other outrage or misdemeanour 
what8oe\er, and by such sum'mary course and order as is 
agreeable to martial law, and as is used in armies in tunc 
ot war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of such 
ofieiuiers, and them to cause to be executed and put to 
death according to the law martial. 

S [[. By pretext whereof some of your majesty’s sub- 
lave been by some of the said commissioners put to 
when ami were, if, by the hiws aiul statutes of the 
laiii^ they had deserved deatli, by tlie same laws and sta- 
tute^ also tliey might, and by no other ought, to ha\e been 
judgt'fl aiul e\<H*uted. 

IX. And ^o suiidiy grievous offenders, by colour 
thereof claiming an exemption, ha\e escaped the puiiish- 
iiieiiti due to them by the laws and statutes of this your 
realm, by reason tliat duers of your olKccrs and ministers 
of jiistire have unjustly refused or tor boni to proceed against 
siK li uftenders according to the same laws and statutes, 
upon pretence tliat the said oftcndcrsweie punishable only 
by martial law, and by authority of such commissions as 
aforesaid * Which commissions, and all other of like nature, 
arc wholly and directly contrary to the said laws and sta- 
tutes of this your realm 

X. They do therefore humbly pray your most excellent 
rtiajesty, That no man heivattcT be cotiipcllefl to makeoi 
yield any gilt, loan, benevolence, tax, or such like charge, 
without coniinoii consent, by act of pailiaineiit : And that 
none be failed to make .iiiswei, or take such oath, or to 
give attendance, oi hcfontined, or othcnvisc molested or 
disquieted, concerning the same, or for refusal tlieieot * 
And that no freeman, ni any such manner as is before 
ineiitioiicd, be imprisoned or detained : And that your nia> 
jesty would be pleased to remove the said soldiers and ma- 
liners, and that ^Hxiple may not be so burtlieiifid in time to 
come ; and that the aforesaid commissions, for proceedings 
by martial law, may be revoked and aimulled And that 
lieicaftcr no commissions of like nature may issue forth, to 
any peraoii or persons whatsoever, to be executed as atore- 
said, lest, by colour of tliem, any of your majc'sty’s sub- 
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jects be destroyed, or pat to death, cootraiy to die lavrs 
and franchise of the land. 

XI. All which they most humbly pray of your most 
excellent nugesty, as their rights and liberties, according 
to the laws and statutes of tins realm . And that your ma- 
jesty would also vouchsafe to declare, That tlie awards, 
doings, and proceedmgs to the prejudice of your people, 
in any of the premises, shall not be drawn hereafter into 
consequence or example : And that your majesty would be 
also graciously pleased, for tlie furtlier comfort a^ safe^ of 
your people, to declare your royal will and plc.isiirc, d£t in 
the things aforesaid, all your officers and minister»shall 
serve you accordmg to the laws and statutes of this palm 
as they tender the honour of your majesty, and th^pro- 
spenty of this kingdom. Stat. 17 Cat. cap. 14. 


NOTE, [X] p. 267. 

T he reason assigned by sir Plitlip Waraick, p. 2. for 
this unusual measure of the i ominous, is, that they 
intended to deprive the crown of the prerogative, which it 
had assumed, of varying the rates of the impositions, and at 
tlie same time were resolved to rut off the new rates fixed 
by James. These were considerable diminutions both of 
revenue and prerogative ; and whether they would have 
there stopped, considering their present disposition, may bo 
much doubted. The king, it seems, anil the lords, were 
resolved not to trust diem; nor to render a revenue once 
precarious, which perhaps they might never afferwanb be 
able to get rc-cstablished on the old footing. 


NOTE, [Yj p. 304. 

H ere is a passage of sir John Davis’s Question coii- 
ceming Impositions, p. 131. “ This power of lay- 
“ ing on arbitrarily new impositions being a prerogative in 
“ point of government, as well asm point of profit, it 
" cannot be restruned or bound by act of parliament ; it 

** cannot 
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cnnnot be limited by any certain or fixt rule of law, uo 
** more than the course of a pilot upon the sea, who must 
** turn the helm, or bear higher or lower sail, according to 
** die wind or weather ; and therefore it may be projierly 
** said that the king’s prerogative m this point, is as strong 
** as Sa/Mou^ it cannot be bound; Por though an act of 
parliament be made to restrain it, and the king doth 
** gi\e hiH consent unto it, as Samson was bound with his 
** owil consent, >rt if the Philistines come; that is, if any 
** just or important occasion do arise, it cannot hold or 
" rc^dram the prerogative ; it will be as thread, and biokeii 
as l^y as die bonds of Samson , — ^Thc king’s prerogatives 
** ar^l^e sun-beams of the c rowii, and us inseparable from 
** it tti the stui-beaiiis from the sun : Tlie king’s ciown 
" must be tAeii from him, Samson's hair nbist be cut off, 
" befoie his coiffige can be any jot abated. Hence it is 
** that neither the king’s act, nor any act of parliament, 
** can give away his prerogative.” 


NOTE, [Z] p. 356. 


W E shall here make use of the liberty, allowed m a 
note, to expatiate a htde on the present subject. It 
must be confessed diat the ku^, in this declaration, touch- 
ed upon that circiuc 'stance lu the Kiighsh constitution, 
which it is most dilhcuk, or rather altogether im|)OSSible, 
to regulate liy Uw's, and whu h must be governed by cer- 
tain ddicate ideas of propnely and decency, rather than 
by any exact rule or prescription. To deny the parlia- 
ment all nght of remonstrating against what they esteem 
grievances, were to reduce that assembly to a total in- 
significancy, and to deprive the people of every advantage, 
which they could reap from popular councils. To com- 
plain of die parliament’s employing the power of taxation 
as the means ot extortuig concessions from their sovereign, 
were to expect, that they would eatirely disarm themselves, 
and renounce the sole expedient, provided by the consd- 
tution, for ensuring to the kingdom a just and legal ad- 
ministration. In (hflferent pm^ of English story, there 
VoL. VI. P p occur 
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occur instances of their remoDstratin^ with their princd 
in the freest manner, and sometimes of llieir refusing sup>| 
ply, when disgitsted with ai^ Lircumstauce of public con- 
duct. it is, however, certain, that this power, diough 
essentul to parliaments, may easily be abused, as well by 
the frequency and lumutencss of their remonstrances, as 
by their iiitnision into every part of the king’s counsels 
and determinations. Under colour of advice, they may 
give disguised orders , and in complaining of grievances, 
they may draw to themselves every power of govemment. 
Whatever measure IS enibiaced, without consulting l^em, 
may be pronounced an oppression of the people; wm, till 
corrected, they may refuse the most necessary supPies to 
their indigent sovereign. From the very nature this 
parliamentary liberty, it is evident, that it must Be left 
unbounded by law . Fur who can forq^l how frequently 
grievances may occur, or what part of administration may 
be affected by them ^ From the nature too of the human 
frame, it mry be expected, tliat this liberty would be ex- 
erted in Its full extent, and no branch of anthoiity be 
allowed to remain unmolested iii the hands of the prince. 
For will the weak limitations of respect and decorum 
be sufficient to restrain human ambition, which so fre- 
quently breaks through all the prescriptions of law and 
justice ^ 

But here it is observable, that the wisdom of the Eng- 
lish constitution, or rather the concurrence of accidents, 
has provided, in different periods, certain irregular checks 
to this privilege of parliament, and lliercby maintained, in 
some tolerable measure, the dignity and autliority of the 
crown. 

In the ancient constatution, before the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuiy, the meetings of parliament weie pre- 
carious, and were not frequent, llie sessions were short; 
and the members had no leisure, either to get acquainted 
with each other, or with public business. I'he ignorance 
of the age made men more submissive to that autliority 
which governed them. And above all, the large demesnes 
of the crown, with the small expcnce of govemnieut dur- 
ing diat period, rendered the prince almost independent, 
and taught the pailiament to preserve great submission and 
duty towards hun. 


Li 
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In oiir present consliUitioii, many accidents, wliicli liave 
rendered governments every where, as well as iii Great 
Britain, iiiulIi more biirthensonic than formerly, have 
thrown into tlie liands of the crown tlie disposal ol a large 
revenue, and have enabled the king, by the private interest 
and ambition of the ineliibci's, to restrain tlie public in- 
terest and anibitiuii of die body. While die opposition 
(for we must slill have <in opposition, open or disguised) 
endeavours to draw eiery braiuli of admiiustratioii under 
the cogiu/ance of parliament, die couitieis rcscivc a poit 
to disposal of die crown, and die roj.d prerogative, 
thoi|th deprived of its ancient power, still maintains a due 
wcigfait in the balance of the constitution. 

It’ was the fate of the house of Stuart to govern Eng- 
land at a penoil, when the former soiiicc of authority was 
already iiiiuh dkliiiiislicd, and belorc the latter began to 
duw 111 any tolerable abtindiincc. Without a r^iilar 
and fixed foundation, tlic dirune perpetually tottered , and 
die piiiuc sat upon it anxiously and pi ecarinusly Every 
expedient used by .lames and Cliarl(‘S m order to supjiort 
dicir iligiiUy, we liuve seen attended with sensible iiicoii- 
xeniencies. 'Hie majesty of die ciown, derived fiom an- 
cient powcis tiiid prerogutivcs, piocuied respect, and 
( hecked the approai lies ot insolent intruders * lint it begat 
111 the king so liigli .111 idea of his own imik and station, as 
made him incapable of stooping to popular courses, or sub- 
mitting in any degree to the control of parliament. Hie 
alliame with the hierarchy strengthened law by the sanc- 
tion of religion : But it enraged die puritanical party, and 
exposed the pniitc to the attacks of cucniics, numerous, 
violent, and implacable. The memory too of these two 
kings, from like causes, hss been attended, in some de- 
gree, with die same inteluity, which pursued them during 
the whole course of their lives Though it must be con- 
fessed, that dieir skill in government was uot proportioned 
to the extreme delicacy of then situation , a sufficient in- 
dulgence has nut been given them, and all die blame, by 
several liistorians, has been unjustly tlirewii on their side. 
Their violations of law, particularly those of Charles, are, 
ill some few instances, transgressions of a plam lumt, 
which was marked out to royal audionty. But the en- 
croachments of die cununoiis, though m the beginmng 

P p 2 lest 
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leu positive and detenninate, are no 1cm discernible 
good judges and were equally capable of destroying the 
just buance of the constitution. While they exercised the 
powers transmitted to them, in a maimer more independent, 
and less compliant, than had ever before been practised; 
the Lings were, perhaps imprudently, but, as they ima- 
gined, from necessity, tempted to assume powers, which 
had scarcely ever been cxen^ised, or had been ex>*rci8ed in 
a different manner by the crow ii. Aud from the shock of 
these opposite pretcnnons, together witli religious contro- 
versy, arose all the factions, convulsions, and disor^tsra, 
whidi attended that period. 


Thu Note tpaSf in the first editions, a part of the'texty 


NOTE, [AA] p. 415. 

M r. Carte, in his life of the duke of Ormond, has 
given us some tvidencr to prove, that tins letter was 
entirely a foigery of the {Hipular leaders, m order to induce 
the king to sacnhcc Stnifioid He tells us, that Strafford 
said so to bis sou, the nq;ht before his cxerution. But 
there are some reasons why 1 adhere to Uic common way 
of telling this story. 1. llie account of the forgery comes 
diruug^ several hands, and from men of characters not 
fully known to the piiblii.. A curumstance which weakens 
every evidence, it is a hearsay of a hearsay 2. It seems 
impossible, but young lord Strafford must inform the kuig, 
who would nut have failerl to trace the foi^cry, and ex- 
pose his enemies to their merited infamy. 3. It is not 
to be conceived but Clarendon and Wliitlorkc, not to 
mention others, must Itave heard of the matter. 4 Sir 
George Ratcliffc, in his life of Strafford, tells the stoiy 
the same way that Clarendon and Whitlocke do. Would 
he also, who was Strafford’s intimate fiicnd, never have 
heard of the forgeiy ? It is remarkable, that tins life is 
dedicated or addressed to young Strafford. Would not he 
have put sir Geoi;ge right in so material and mterestug a 
fact t 4 
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NOTE, [BB] p. 416. 


W IIAT made thu bill appear of less consequence was, 
that the parliament voted tonnage and poundage for 
no longer a period tlioii two months : and as that branch 
waslnore than half of the revenue, and the goveiiiiiient 
coulcttnot possibly subsist without it ; it seemed indirectly 
ill thh power of tlie parliament to continue themselves as 
long ‘‘j they pleased. Tins indeed was true in the ordi> 
nary admimstratioii of government . Hut on the approaches 
towards a civil vl&, which was not then foreseen, it had 
been ot great consequence to the kuig to have reserved the 
nght of dissolution, and to have endured any catreinily, 
rather tlian allow the ooiitiimunce ot tlie parliament. 


NOTE, 1.0C] p. 417. 


I T is now so universally allowed, iiotwitlistanding some 
miittcnng to the contrary, that the king had no hand 
in die Irish rebeUioii, Uiat it will be superfluous to insist 
oil a point which seems so clear 1 shall only suggest a 
very few aiguiiiciits, dinung an infinite number which oc- 
cur. ()) Ought the aifinnatioD of perfidious, iniamous 
rebels, cier to have passed for any authority ? (2) Nobody 
C.U1 tell us what the words of the pretended commission 
were. Hiat rommission which we find in Rushwortli, 
vol. V. p. 400, and m Milton's Woiks, Tolaiid's edition, 
is plainly an imposture : because it pretends to be dated in 
October l64l, yet mentions facts which happ'ued not 
till some months after. It appears that the Irish rebels, 
observing some inconsistence in their first forgery, were 
obliged to forge diu commission anew, yet could not ren- 
der It coherent or probable. (3) Nothing could be more 
obviously periuuous to the king’s cause than the Irish re- 
bellion , because it mcreased his necessities, and rendered 
him still more dependent on die parliament, who had be- 
fore 
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lore sufficiently slieun on vhat terms they would assist 
him (4) Tlie ULStaiit the kinj' heard of the rebellion, 
which was a \eiy few da>s after its commencement, he 
wroti* to the parliament, and gave over to them the ma- 
nugcmciit of the war. Had he built any projer ts on that 
rebellion, would he not liave waited some little time to see 
how they would succeed? Would he presently have adopted 
a measure which wav evidently so hiiilful to his authority? 
(. 5 ) Wliac can he imagined to be the king’s projects ? 
To raise the Irish to ami% 1 suppose, and bring theiiJbver 
to England for his assistance. JBiit is it not plam, tlw the 
king never intended to raise wai in England^ Ham that 
been his intaitioii, would be have rendered Uic parlilmcnt 
perpetual ^ Docs it not appear, by dm whole train of 
events, that die |i.trliamcut forced him imb the war ^ (6) 
'Hie king convened to the justices intelligence whiih 
ought to have prevented the rehclhbn. (7) 'Hie Irish 
catholics, in all then: future transactions with the king, 
where they endeavour to c\ciisc their insurrection, never 
had the assunmee to plt^d his commission. Even among 
themselves they iliopped that pretext. It appears diat sir 
Phehm O’Nealc, chiefly, and he only at first, promoted 
diat imposture. Sec Caite’s Ormond, vol. iii No. 100 
111,1112 114, 115. 121 132 137. (6) O’Neale hun- 
self confesses! the impostiu e on his trial and at his execu-' 
turn. Sc>e Nalson, vol. u p. 528 Maguiic, at his exe- 
cution, made a like confession. (9) It is ridiculous to 
mention the justihcation which Charles 11. gave to the 
marijuis of Antrim, as if he had acted by hts father's com- 
mission. Aiitnm Imd no hand in the first rebellion and the 
massacre. He joined not the rebels till two years after : 
It was with the king’s consent, and he Hid important ser- 
vice, in sending over a body of men to Montrose. 


NOTE, [DD] p. 48G. 


T he great courage and conduct displayed by many of 
the popular leaders, have commonly Inchned men to 
do them in one respect, mere honour than they deserve, 

and 
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and to suppose, that like able politicians, they emploved 
' preteuLOs which they secretly despised, in onler to sei-ve 
their scliisli purposes. It is however probable, ifiiotce*- 
tain, that tliey were, generally speaking, the dupes of tlu ir 
own zeal. Hypocrisy, quite pure and tree fiom fuiutieisin, 
is perhaps, except among iiieu fixed in a determined ])hi> 
losophical scepticism, then unknown, as rare as faiiatiusin 
entirely purged from all mixture of hjpoirisy. So con- 
genial to the human iiiiiid arc religious sentniieiits, that it 
is nipossiblc to counterfeit long these holy fervoum, w'ltli- 
oiit wiiiig sonic share of the a^niod warmth : And mi the 
otfaci/haiid, so pretaiious and tcniporaiy, from the frailty 
of 1 aiiiau nature, is the operation of these spiritual 
views, that tlie religious ecstasies, if (oiistantly eiiiploied, 
must often be '*.%iiterfeit, and must be waiped by those 
more faiiiihar motives of mtciest and ambition, wliiili in- 
sensibly gain upon the mind. Hus indeed seems the key 
to iiiost ot die celebrated chaiacb'rs ot that age. Equally 
full ot fraud and ot at dour, these pious patiiuts talked piT- 
petually of seeking die Loid, yet still ]iuisued their own 

J iurposes ; and have loft a memorable lesson to posterity, 
luw delusive, how destructive, (hat principle is by which 
they were aiiiiiiaU'd. 

With regard to (he people, wc ran cuterLim no doubt 
Uiat the controversy was, on then part, entirely tlieolu- 
gical. Hie gciiei.dity of Uie nation tould never have 
down out into such fury m older to obtain new privileges 
and acquire greater hheity tliau they and their ancestors 
had ever been aiquaiiited with. Tlieir fiitiiers had bec'ii 
entirely satisbed with the goveniinent of ICli/abctb ’ \V liy 
should diey have been thrown into such evtruiiie ragc' 
against Chailos, who, fioiii the beginning of Ins riigii, 
wished oiilv to iiiaiutain smh a goveiuiucnt^ Aud why 
not, at least, rom)iound matteis with linn, when by all 
his laws, il appeared that he bad agieeil to dep:. ‘^firiiri it f 
Especially, a' he hadj>iit it entirely out of Ins jiower to 
retract tliat resolution. It is in vain, thtieloie, to diginfy 
this civil war and the parliamentary authois of it, liv Mqi- 
posing It to have any uUier cousideiablc fouiKlatiuii 1I1.11I 
theological zeal, that great and noted soiiiiu of aiiiiiiosily 
among men. Tlie royalists also were very cmnnionlv 
aealots , but as they were at the same time maiutamirig 

the 
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the established fonstitution, in state as well as church, th^ 
hod an object which was natural, and which might pro- 
duce the greatest passion, even without any considerable 
mixture of theological fen our . — The Jf.rmer part this 
note teas, m the Just editions^ apait oj the teit. 


NOTE, [EE] p. 488. 

r 

I N sonic of these declarations, supposed to be pennl^ by 
lord Ealklaiid, is tound tlie hint regular definitiao of 
die constitution, according to our present ideas of itjithat 
occurs in an) Engluli composition , at least ai^ published 
by audioiit). llic three ••'pccics of go\i!fiunciit, inonar- 
iliital, aristocratical, and deinocratical, aie there plainly 
distinguished, and the English goverimieut is expressly said 
to be none of them pure, but all of them mixed and tem- 
pered together. This style, diongh the sense of it was 
implied in many lusUtutions, no tomier king of England 
would have used, and no sublet t would have been per- 
mitted to use. Banks aiul the rrown-lawyers against 
Jlainbden, in the case of ship-inoncv, insist plainly and 
openly on the king’s absolute and sovereign power. And 
the opposite lawyers do not deny it They only assert, that 
ihc subjects have also a imidanicntal ])roperty m their 
goods, and diat no pait of them ran be taken but by Uieir 
own consent in ])arliainent. But that die pailiauient was 
instituted to check and control the kuig, and share die 
' supreme power, would, ui ull former limes, have been 
1 ‘steeined very blunt and indiscreet, if not illegal, language. 
Vie need not be surprised tliat govonimeuts should lung 
continue, dirough the buuudaiies of authority, m their se- 
veral brandies, to be iinpbcit, confused, and undetermined. 
Tins IS di case all over the world. Who can draw an 
exact line between the spinhial and temporal jxiwcrs in 
I athoiic states ^ What c^e ascertained the precise audio- 
iity of the Roman senate, in every occurrence ? Perhaps 
the English is the lirst mixed government, where the autho- 
iity of every pait has been very accurately defined : And yet 
there still remain muuy very important questions between 
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the two faouseH, that, by common consent, arc buried in a 
discreet silence. Ihe king’s power is indeed more c\actly 
limited ; but this penod, of which we now treat, is the 
Itune at which that accuracy commenced. And it .ipiM jis 
from Warwick and Hobbea, that many roy,i]ists liiained 
this philosophical precision ui tlic king’s peiiinaii, and 
tliouglit that the veil was very imprudciitiy diawn ulF tlie 
mysteries of guveniment. It is ct rtaiii tliat liberty reaped 
mighty advantages from these controversies and iiupiirics ; 
and the royal authonty itself became more secure, withui 
thosi^ provinces which were assigned to it tiiure the Jirst 
jtubliK ition of this history ^ the se^/ue/ oj lord C/aiendou 
has hi ^11 ptdilished ; wheie that mbleman asserts, that he 
himself teas the avJthoroJ most oJ these remoiist/ atu.es and 
fueuioiia/s of the king. 


NOTE, [FF] p. 511. 

W HITf.OCKL, who W. 1 S one of tlih cninmLssionm, 
says, p (is. ** In this treaty llic k'ng nianilested 
** Ills great pails and abilities, strciigUi of rcxsuii and quick- 
** lu'ss of apprehension, with mucli patience in healing 
“ what was objected against him , wherein he allowed all 
" freedom, and would himself sum up the iii^imeiiLs, and * 
give a most clear jiK^iiieut upon them, llis uithap- 
** pmess was, that he had a betU*r opinion of others judg- 
" ineiits than of his own,'thoii«h they were weaker than 
his own , and of this the pari^icnt coinniissioners had 
* experience to their gri'at trouble. They wen* often 
“ waiting on the King, and debating some jiuiiits of the 
“ treaty With him, until nudinght, betoic they could come 
to d conclusion. Upon ono ot the must un'i lulpoint^ 

“ tlicy pressed his iii<i|csty with ihi^i reasons lui' ->t‘st ar- 
“ guinriiLs they lould use to grant what they desired. 

The king said, he was fully satisfied, and promised to 
' give them his answer iti writing according to their dc- 
sire ; but because it was tlieii past uitduight, a iJ too 
“ late to put It iulo writing, be would have it drawn up 
** next morning, (when he commanded them to w 'it on 

« him 
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" liitn again)' and then he would ^ve them his answer 
“ in writing, as it was now agreed upon. But next mom- 
ing the king told tliem, that be had altered his mind : 
" iVud some of. liu fneuds, of whom the commissioneiy 
inquired, told tliem, dial after they were gone, and even 
** his council retired, some of his bed-cliamber never left 
** pressing and penuadii^ him till they prevailed on him 
** to change his former resolutions.** It is difficult, how- 
ever, to conceive, that any nt^otution could have suc- 
ceeded between the king and parliament while the latter 
insisted, as they did all along, on a total submisnon,^ a 
their demands ; and chaUenged the whole power, ^hlr 
'they professedly intended to employ, to the puniahi^mt 
the kiiig*8 friends. 


NOTE, [GG] p. 521. 


T he author iti sensible that some blame may be thrown 
upon him, on account ot this last clause, in Mr 
Hambden’s Cio meter : as if he were willing to entertain 
a suspicion ot bad intentions, where the actions were praisi • 
worthy. But the authoi a meaning is directly contrary ; 
He esteems the last actions of Mr. Ilambdeu’s bfe to hfiV' 
been veiy blameable ; though, as they were derived fir 
good motives, only pushed to an extreme, there is rooiij 
left to believe, that the mtentiops of tliat patriot, as weL 
as of many of his party, ▼ jrr Kiiidnble Had the precedii^ 
administration of the king, wIiilIi we are apt to call arbi 
tniry, proceeded from ambition, and an unjust desire of en 
croa^ii^ ou the auaent liberties of the people, tlierc woiilc 
have been less reason for givin^ him any trust, or leaving 
in his IcLuds a considerable share of that power which lit 
had sr bwuch abused. ' But if his conduct was^enved in i 
great measure from necessity, and from a natural desire oj 
defending that prerogative which was transmitted to hiir 
from his ancestors, and which his parliaments were visibly 
encroaching on } there is no reason why he may not lx 
esteemed a veiy virtuous pnnee, and entirely wordiy o 
trust from his people. The attempt, therefore, of totalb 

, anoihilatinf 








